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P R E F A C K 



IhE following Report relating to Renfrewshire 
was drawn up at the desire of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. Though that small district aflPords no exten- 
sive field for agricultural inquiries, its progress in 
agriculture has, of late, been so con^derable, as 
to render it, even on that account, an object of 
importance; while its various manufactures and the 
extensive commerce carried on from its ports, give it, 
in these respects, the first rank among the counties 
of Scotland. It has therefore been thought that it 
would be gratifying to the public, and might be of 
general utility, to give some detail, not only of the 
facts and circumstances which respect the agricul- 
ture of this district, but of the rise and progress of 
its manufactures, — the gradual advance and present 
state of its commerce, — the influence of these on 
the population of the county and condition of the 
farmer, — their consequences with respect to the 
number and circumstances of the poor, — and the 
degree in which they contribute to the national 
revenue. These are objects of such acknowledged 
importance, and accurate information concerning 
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them IS so necessary in order to form a just estimate 
of the present state of Renfrewshire, and of the intel- 
ligence, the enterprize and the industry, which so 
honourably characterize its inhabitants, that the au- 
thor would have thought.he had neglected an im- 
portant part of what might be expected in a work of 
this nature, if he had not entered more minutely 
into these subjects than has been done in the Reports 
from other counties. The information he has been 
able to communicate r^especting them, he flatters 
himself, will be found curious and interesting in it- 
self, and intimately connected with every discussion 
concerning the agriculture and internal improvement 
of thi3 part of the kingdom.^ 

"With respect to hiis sources of information, he 
begs leave to mention, that, his constant residence 
in Renfrewshire, and the habits and occupations of 
above thirty years have given him a pretty intimate 
knowledge of most of the subjects discussed in the 
following Report. He must add, however, that his 
own experience and observation would have gone 
but a short way in compiling it: he corresponded 
therefore with many intelligent friends, who, he 
knew, were well qualified to furnish him with the 
information which he desired, and who were at much 
pains in answering every inquiry which he thought 
iX<^cessary to make in order to render this work as ac-^ 
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curate and useful as possible. The authentic sources 
from which he has thus derived his materials, enable 
him to give the public, what, he trusts, will be found, 
a faithful and satisfactory account of the shire of 
Renfrew. To the ministers of the several parishes; 
i — to many gentlemen engaged in commerce and 
manufactures; — to the magistrates of towns; — ^and to 
gentlemen in public offices, he is indebted for much 
valuable information, communicated in a manner so 
liberal and obliging, that he shall ever reflect with 
pleasure on the correspondence he has held with 
them. To all of them he takes this opportunity of 
expressing his obligations, and his most grateful 
sense of their partial kindness. With pleasure he 
acknowledges the assistance he has derived from the 
Statistical account of Scotland. Many occasional 
quotations from it, and frequent references to it, will 
shew how highly he esteems that valuable work. 

To render this Report more useful, it is accompa- 
nied with an accurate map of the county, exhibiting 
many minute particulars connected with the^ subject 
of the work. The public is also presented with 
a view of Inchinnan bridges: structures which do 
honour to the liberality and public spirit of the 
trustees upon that line of road, and to the taste and 
talents of the engineer who planned the works and 
by whom the execution of them was superlntendedi. 
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To the account which will be found of them in the 
following pages it may be here added, that some 
parts of the work were attended with such peculiar 
difficulty, that it was necessary to drive piles to the 
depth of forty feet below the bed of the rivers, in 
order to ensure a good foundation. 

In the section relating to roads, bridges and ferries, 
written in 1811, the author has mentioned the effect 
of mail coaches, which are exempted from paying toll, 
in injuring turnpike roads and impairing the income 
for supporting them; and he has stated that this sub- 
ject was then under the consideration of a committee 
of Parliament, In 1812 a bill was brought in for 
discontinuing the exemption; and the prospect that 
it would pass both Houses of Parliament, was con- 
sidered as so certain, that, in the Appendix, the 
consequent augmentation of revenue from turnpike 
roads is taken into view. The recent unexpected 
failure of the bill renders it necessary here to observe, 
that the total annual amount of those revenues must 
be rated at least ^1000 less than is there stated: for 
the yearly loss in Renfrewshire is above that sum, 
and far exceeds that of any other county in Scotland^ 

Hurlety Renfrewshire y 
20th July 1812. 
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■ 28, 1 2, for alkaline, read alkali. 

,^^^^ 33, 8, for from 70 to t50, reeid from 50 to 180. 

....... 36, 10, before acres, insert Scots. 

..... 40, 21, omi;^ of entaiL 

> 67, — — 29, SO, omtV wrought harder. 

... 71, — - 12, — 14, the sentence akovdd rwxthut; There it one in- 
stance at Greenock of four acres of garden ground 
now affording a yearly reot of a£107, and one acre 
and a quarter are let at £50 per acre. 

mm I 107, —— 7, for rato'bmga^ read rute-^oga. 

. ISO, ll,/0r furface, nod surface. 

— — ISl, — 5, /or au^r, reod auger. 

— 137, head Une^ for manuring, read weedxno. 
...... 175, .._»... for PROTisioMS, &c. read fuel. 

— 191, line 29, /or ounce, read pound. 

I 201, 5, for bushel, read quarter. 

•i— 279, — «> 9,'--12, foot notety the sentence should run ihuti the Jol* 

phat of soda and barytes have recently occurred;; 
omitting the remainder of that parogroj^ 
f M ■ 306, — 6, in the tatle^ for 48, read 84. 
'„^^^ SSQ» «•-— 4, s« Of toUp» /or 40» nad 4* 
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CHAPTER L 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECTION I. — SITUATION, EXTENT, &C. 

JL HE district in the west of Scotland which now 
forms the county of Renfrew, in ancient times, 
under the name of Strath-Gryfe, made part of the 
lower i^rard of the shire of Clydesdale. It was 
erected into a barony and distinct sheriffdom by 
Robert HI. in 1404; received its present name 
from the burgh of Renfrew, adjoining to which the 
family of Stewart had long had their principal 
reddence; gave title of Baron to the King's eldest 

A 
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son ; and formed an important part of the patrimoniaf 
inheritance of the Prince and Great Steward of 
Scotland.* This county lies on the south side of 
the Clyde, excepting about 1030 acres, which are 
situated on the north side of that tixetJ^ It ia 
bounded by that part of Ayrshire called Cunningham 
on the south; by Dumbartonshire, and Argyleshire 
on the north and westj and by Lanarkshire on the 
east. Its greatest lengdi from Drumduff, in the' 
parish 6f Slaglesfiato, ill a N. W. directioln, to 
Cloch-point, in the parish of Innerkip, is 3li miles; 
and its greatest breadth from Maich-bridge, near 
Kilbimie loch, to Erskme house, in a N. E. direction, 
is 1 3i miles. The area is nearly 241 square miles^ 
that is, 154,182 English^ or 122,646 Scots acres,; 
about one haff of whfch is arable.* It comprehends 
twenty-one parishes, besides a small por^n of some 
others, the churches of which are in the adjoining 
counties. Of those twenty-one parishes fifteen are 
country— or in old technicaf phraseology—landward 
parishes: of the other six the town of Paisley forms 
three, the town of Greenock twa, and Port-Glas- 
gow one. Two Parishes, Eaglesham and Cathcart, 

8 See CrawfordV history bf Rcnfrewihire.^ 

b The small portion of the county of Renfrew situafed on tbt north of 
the Clyde, consists o^ 1030 Stots or lSd4r feitgliab acrer, belonging to 

tftrte pr^prietorsr- 

Vakiatlo*. 

Yoker and Blawarthill, Archibald Spelrs, Esq^ ;>549l IS 4C/^ 

Scofiiton, George Oswald, Esq £4$$ 0) 

JdfdaiihiU, Archibald Smithy Eft} £2^6 18 4 

c. Thfitc is an accurate mafp of the cottnty by Mr AiAslie^ and he re- 

porti that about one hall is unat&blt. 



4if wfakb last spme pmrti lie m the ciMimy of Lainrk, 
bfiiwg tp the pr^bytery of Olafgow; the ocher 
iOibeteeii i:ompo9e the presbytery of Paidey^ 

Tbe pnacq>al town$ in the county ve, the roya! 
ihlfgb erf Resifrewr, the t<wn8 of Paisley, Greenock 
nd Port^lasgow/ besidfis several large and popiu- 
Ipw nHagies^ The county tcyam is Renfrew, aiiere 
are beJid the quarter sassao^si^, the head courts, and 
meetings <^ freehoUens for the election of the mem- 
i>ers oiF Parliaxnent; but Paisley, far exceeding it in 
extent and population, jand now the seat of the 
Shen^HPOurt, is natural^ly regarded as the capkal. 
It Hes in latitude 55^ 5V north, and longitude &oni 
<be meridian of London about 4"^ 2V west. 

We have no account of this shire in any remote 
l^od, excepting those brief notices of it which 
i>ccar in llie more ancient hi^ories of Scotland. 
Oeorge Crawford, histonographer for Scotland to 
^ueen Anne, wrote a history of it in the early part 
of the last century: an jetditSon of which, with ad^ 
ditions pretty accurate, though expressed in a very 
homely manner, was piiblished at Paisley in 17B2. 
The account given of this district by Camden ^ 220 
years ago, being very concise, it may not be improi- 
per to transcribe all he states. He says; ** Upon 
^* the bankjB of Clyde lies the h^ony of Renfrew, so 
^ called from its principal town, which may seem 
^* to be Ptolomy's Jiandrara. On the river Cart 

*'» * » ■ fti t *' " > 1 « ' 1 " I ■ ' f « I I'l J H I I > ■ ■ I ■ III 1 1 » ■ ^f ■ ry yti^ r * ■» ' ■ 

^ Ao 9cc9unt of thcf^ towqs b^ivon chap. .zr. 
b Cam<i^*6 3rit^ni>ia, first pitblisl^j Xfi i^37 apMl afterwards 16^7, 
^ibsoo^ edition of 1695, p. pl9< 
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" the ancient Baron of Cathcart hath his habitation. 
Near adjoining (for this little province is full of 
nobility) lies Cruikston, anciently the seat of the 
** Lords of Damly, from whom by right of marriage 
^* it came to the Earls of Lennox, whence Henry 
" the father of King James the VI. was called Lofd 
Damly. Hawkhead, the residence of the Barons 
of Ros descended originally of English blood, as 
deriving their lineage from that Robert Roos of 
** Warke, who left England and came under th^ 
^' allegiance of the King of Scots. — Paisley, formerly 
a famous njionastery founded by Alexander the IL 
High Steward 6f Scotland, inferior to few for its 
" noble church and rich furniture; but now, by the 
f f favour of K. James VI. it gives a seat and the 
f f title of Baron to Claud Hamilton, a younger son 
*^ of the Duke of Chatelerault. And Sempill, whose 
f'. Lord is Baron Sempill, and by ancient right 
^' Sheriff of this Barony. But I hive read that the 
^ title of Baron of Renfrew^ by a peculiar rights 
V' belongs to the Prince of Scotland.'* 

Before the abolition of heritable jurisdictions in 
1747, the Earl of Eglinton held the offices of 
heritable SheriflF of the county, an4 heritable Bailie 
of the regality of Paisley; both which jurisdictions 
he acquired from Lord Sempill. The Barons Rossq 
of Hawkhead were, from ?l very early period, heri- 
table constables of Renfrew, in virtue of which office 
they had a right to levy certain customs at the prin- 
cipal fairs of that burgh. In 1793 W.° M'Dbwall 
Esq. of Garthland was appointed His Majesty's 
liieutenant pf the county; which office, upon hi^ 
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^eadi in 1810, His Majesty was pleased to confer 
iipon the Earl of Glasgow. 

The county sends one member to Parliament^ 
and the royal burgh of Renfrew^ along with those 
of Glasgow, Rutherglen and Dumbarton^ sends 
another. The representatives for the county, in the 
Scottish Parliament, since the revolution, were, John 
CaldweU of Caldwell; William Cunningham of 
Craigends; Sir John Maxwell of Pollock; Sir John 
Houston of Houston; Alexander Porterfield of 
jPorterfield; and Sir Robert Pollock of Upper 
Pollock. The members of the British Parliament 
since the Union, with the days for which the Parlia- 
ments .w^e summoned to which they were electe4 
members, a^e as follow: 

Sir Robert Pollock of that ilk, ... 23 Oct. 1707 

Sir John Schaw Bart, of Greenock, 8 July 1 708 

Sir Robert Pollock Bart. ..., 25 Nov. 1710 

Id. 12 Nov. 1713 

Id 17 March 1715 

Major Tho.* Cochran of Craigmuir, 10 May 1722 

Sir John Schaw Bart 28 Nov. 1 727 

Alex. Cunningham of Craigends, . 13 June 1734 

Id. 25 June 1741 

Mr Cunningham died: and on .... 23 Dec. 1742 
W."" Mure of Caldwell was elected. 

Id ;.... 24 July 1747 

id 29 April 1754 

Patrick Crawford of Auchinames, 16 April 1761 

William M'Dowall of Castlesemple, 7 April 1 768 

John Crawford of Auchinames, .. . 24 Oct. 177f 
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John Shfiw Stewsut of Greeuock, SO Sept, 1730 

William M<Dowall of GarttdUnd. 21 Mny 173^ 

Jd. ,, ,..., ,.,...,.. 17 April 1784 

John Shaw Stewart of Grecnpck, 19 Oct, 17«6 

Id. ..,......,,, ,.,..,...»..,..... «4 My 17»0 

^oydiUeKfUider of Sout;b)>$ur, ,,... IS June 1796 
William M'Pow^U of GsMtbland, 2? July 1909 
Id. „.,..„,..,., „.., 29 Nov. IW6 

M v..-».. f 29 Miiy 1807 

Mr M*Dowalldi(Bd: and on ,.,.... 2 M?y l^ip 
Arch.^ Spdns of EJder^ yras elected^ 

m 

The repres^j^veg pn Pa^ liamenn for ]^^fifr««r, 
plasgow, Ruth^gleo 9»d Pum]i>artiw> were. 

Sir John Johnstone Knight, ......,.,., 23 June 1707 

llobert Rodger Esq. —. 8 July 170« 

Tho.' Smith Dean of GwW, Glasgow, 25 ^ov. J 7 10 

Id , .....,,.,,..,,. 12 ^QY. I7lf 

Mr Smith died: 

Psmiel Ciunpbell of Shawfield elected. 

Id. , .......,..,..., lOMay 178« 

Jd. , .f.... 28 ^ov. 17«7 

jCol. John Campbell of Croomb^ml^. 13 June 173<b 

^eil BuchananEsq. ...., 25 June 1741 

h' Col« John Campbell of Mamore, IS Aug. J74T 

Id , 31 May 175* 

hori Frederick Campbell, .............. 19 May 17^1 

Jd. .."....-..,. .....„.„.,..M.,M.v,..,..,....,v. 10 May 17« 

Id .,.. , , i... 99 Nov. J774 

John Crawford Esq. of Auchinames, 
f 4jamb(«rtai|i of Fif)p, ^.„ ,..„ $1 Oct. 179^ 



lixf CaitipbeU Esq* .«^.^««.^.o4«^..m^ 18 May 1784^ 

mjppoixit/ Lb Pres^of the court of Ses» 
Jo. Crawford of Anchiilsulies elected. 
WiUiamM'DowiUEsq.of Oarthlaiid5S!5 Noir. 171>0r 

Boyd Alexi!id^ £sq« of Southlwr^ • 16 Not. 1809 
Axch.^ Campbell £s^ of Blytbswood^ 15 Dec l6o& 

AkoL^ Houston E/U{. oS Glerkkigtan^ ISOU' 



• 

iThe small extent of Renfrewshire ^perdede^ thtf 
Iteceesity of any political sub-^di visional but in consid^r*^ 
ing this county in an agricultural view We are nato^ 
rally led to throw it into three $ep»iate di^trict^: the^ 
hilfy^ or more elevated^ tiie gentk/ rising f and the 
Jldt^ These three di^r greatly ih soil, surface^ an4 
mode of cultivation. 

1. The hilhf or more elevated district contains 
dO,772 Scots acres,* it is by far the most esiten^ 
site, and, if properly ciiltivated, perhaps the most 
important of the three. This tract forms the south ^ 
and West parts of the county : it eitt^ds a consider- 
ate way into the neighbouring shires j and in 
Renfrewshire comjH^ehends the entire parishes of 
Meams, Eaglesham, Kilmalcolm, Innerkip, Green- 
ock, Port-Glasgow, the greatest part of Neilston, 



> fi I .**— ^M.iUl.1 II II iflidlTi^ 



a E^ual to K>1,540 £nglidi sctes. 
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and Lochwinnoch» with large pordcws of other 
parishes, which are chiefly situated vlk the lower 
districts. Though the whole of this^ district be 
considerably elevated above the level of the sea, yet 
it has no very great inequality of surfia.ce. . A great 
portion of it forms what is cdllcd 3,Jdbk tarid; as 
having no rugged or lofty mountains incapable of 
improvement by. cultivation or planting, and . fc^ 
steep ascents, except iin s6me places where the 
higher region is connected with the lower grounds, 
or where a stream of water has worn for itself a 
deep channel. The most elevated parts in this 
district are the hilfe in the south east, and western ex- 
tremities. Mistylaw, in the parish of Lochwinnoch, 
is the highest hill on the west ; and Balagich and 
Dunwar in the parish of Eaglesham, are the highest 
hills in the south-east side of the county j the first is 
said to be 1240 feet;* the two last are about lOOO 
feet ** above th6 leVel of the sea. On the south side 
of the county the hills are far from being so elevated. 
Stanely braes in the parish of Paisley, are computed 
to be 680 feet,*' and Neilston-pad 820 feet* above 
the level of the sea. The medium elevation of this 
division of the county, may be reckoned from 50O 
to 600 feet. 

2. The gently rising or middle district contains 
32,280 Scots acresj* and comprehends the parishes 

• • • ■ ■ 

a See Statistical account of Scotland, vol. zv. p. 66. 

b See Stat, account, vol. ii. p. 124. 

c See Stat, account, vol. vxi. 

d Sec Stat, account, vol. ii. p. 143b 

c Equal to 40,580 English acres. 
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6t Cathcdity 'and' Eastwood, ^ parts of die pa- ' 

rishes of Paisley, Inchinnan, Erskine, Houston, Kil-* 
barchan and Renfrew. In no part of Britain, per- 
haps, has nature formed a more beautiful surface of 
ground, than in this district of Renfrewshire. Little J 
hiUs gently swelling in endless variety, interspersed 
with various coloured copses, often watered at the 
bottom by windmg rivulets, in different and changing 
fbrms^ meet every turning of the eye: and feW in- 
land views, perhaps, in richness and variety, surpass 
those which present themselves from the top of every 
one of those gentle ^rriinences which are so beauti- 
fully scattered round the town of Paisley. In a small 
compass, there is a wonderful diversity of landscape. 
^ The hills do not rise in ridges, but are altogether 
** separate and distinct from each other, and present 
** those alternate risings arid falls, which constitute 
^* so material a part of picturesque beauty.'* * 

3* The ^/Idt^ or, in the language of the county, 
the LcdghlandSj which forms the last and smallest 
district of the county, consists chiefly of that beau- 
tiful level tract, which is situated to the north of 
the town of Paisley; and comprehends the parish 
of Renfrew, and parts of Inchinnan, Erskine, 
Houston, Kilbarchan and Paisley. It lies chiefly 
near the confluence of the rivers White-Cart, 
Black-Cart, and Gryfe; and from it the ancient, 
name of this tract, Strath-Gryfe^ is derived. The 
length of this plain is about six miles, its breadth 



^ See SutUtical accouot| vol. t. p. 839. 
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Tilt it»r» k ia gfrnratty belirro^ k m>ttteit^ aiut 

titt jffiM mor^ fr^u<a>t|^ in ihh add the oAtfir 
^^ftl^KRI ^kprti^ thM ia the eastsm part» of Sksi^I^cL 
T^ pi^iffiiKiig Mfistd k tii« Kisthivefil^ This ma^ 
oHUMftA^^) ^th the vkmhy of the All^alk^ and tluo 
h^fg^ <9# th^ hiUa b the QPK;>re efevaied partfl( oi 
^SsttNirit^ire, efficiently accounts &>r tha fircq^»!i»» 
•SF 9f th« r«^^ a;d the diflSairence betvieea. the 
^IKIf!f« 2«d western coa^. Btat &eqiiesit ais inkia^ 
2Sf^ te trhk cpwty, the quaittity which £i)b is &r hs» 
than in soine pi^rt^ of l.afKa^k?e, Ciuoihifi^rlafld aad" 
^Q;taH>r^k^4», The ami^sdi average o£ rain wbicb 
^ f§ll^ ^t Cil^sgow^ a^^r the eastern eji^tromli^ 
qJ (h^ ^owit]fe fcHT thirty? ysws,, feera ITiSl to Itflft 
ifwl^siye, is 29.65 i»ch^. The greatesi ^^amtityr 
if{ ^Ry y^^r^ 4wing th^t periQ<J» was io the jeam* 
\Ti^ which ^^ 43.9 ii^chQ(s;i a^d the l^afit quaatitip 
Wj^i^ ^ t^e )5$ar ;78% which, was ia.43 . inches?* 
It ^ prdi^^b^ a g^^ater quai^tity of rwk iaik in tha- 
yfflslern; ex;t?ewity of the county: hut it n onl^ oS 
Ia^(^ that any a(;curate registers have beea kepfi wJaicfau 
i]^g^^ <^tiei:n^e thi^ The {oUawiag is a Qomfs^n^: 

a Naitmith's acqoup^ of Qly^kld•lA^ |b» lA. SttUiitical account ^f 
Scotland, vol.v. p. S32. 



'IbHK fSeWHr dte ^«btftd(y of nin <ir1iieh D^U In 1809 
iHil 1810J €mt fin« eitehditlg aHnoM quite iwr«iis 
4id tfeHrM) jM whhih ih^y be ^oniidered acctthttfe* 
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* Largt, a village m Aynhire, tituated upon the frith of Clyde, aear 
the wciterB extremicy of the county of Renfrew. 
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Although it thus appears that the quantity. of .raga . ., 
in the west of Renfrewshire is considerable, it .|s^ 
certainly far short of that which falls annually .9t 
Lancaster, Manchester, Kendal * and Keswick,^ 
which is 40.3, 43,1, 61.2, 70.6 inches respectively* 
The quantity of rain is not so much to be dreaded 
^s its frequency. 

The vicissitudes of weather are not more remark- 
able in this than in many other counties of Scotland. [ 
A long period of dry weather frequently takes 
place, apd this again is often succeeded by an equal 
period of rain. In Renfrewshire itself a diflference 
of clijniate exists. In the lower divisi9ns of the 
county the spring is early; and the operations of seed- 
time are considerably advanced, while the grounds 
lA the higher district are bound by severe fro$t. In 
the former too, the harvest is earlier and far less 
precarious than in the latter, whei'e the inconveni- 
ence of a foggy and moist atmosphere is experi- 
enced, ^ut in hoar frosty weather the frost ^ems 
to descend from the mountains, and while they em 
joy a bright sunshine and a serene atmosphere, the 
lower parts of the county are sunk, as it were, in 
ah ocean of fog. The climate upon the whole is 
healthy; and even in the division of the county, last 
described, thongh flat, of considerable extent, and 
niuch intersected by rivers, agues are unknown. 



a Thomson's Chemistty, toL iii. 

b Agricnltural account of Cumberland, p. 199. 
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BEtiVION IV*— SOII4. 






The county exhibits nojt only a varied surface 
but also a great diversity of schI. That which most 
generally peryades the ^ore elevated division of 
the county, is a free light earth, on a dry bottom of 
gravel, or wbinstone, or what is called rotten rock; 
which readily absorbs water, and* preserves the sur^ 
ftice at all tinjies free from a superfluity of moisture. 
In the middle or gently rising district, the soil is a 
thin earth, sometimes on a gravely, but generally on 
what is called a ft'i/bottpm; the ^ being a mixture 
of stones and heavy clay, hard, and retentive of nioisr 
ture. In this district are also to be found many flat 
}iolms of small extent, the soil of which is of a 
loamy mellow nature, and of very great fertility. 
There is |i(tle land in this division which is not 
^arable* 

In the flat divbion, the soil is generally a deep 
rich loam, of a dark brown colour, and seems to be 
a deposition of vegetable mould from the higher and 
less fertile parts of the county* Much of it is of the 
Stature of what is termed cm^se clay; and in som^ 
portions, such as dbe burgh lands of Renfrew^ the 
subsoil is sandy. While these are the prevailing soils 
in the diflferent divisions of the county^ it will easily 
be conceived, that in districts of such extent, there 
9iust be a considerable variety aiid diflferent degrees 
pf fertility. In the hilly or first division, the gf dundis 
are often very barren, producing mere Un^ or 
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heath; and many parts are corered with deqp moss. 
In die lower district, eqiedally along the banks of 
the Black-Cart,* tM&s dio {M^Vaai; less diflbnence 
probably exists in the middle district; and in this 
bH dGrisk* iK> tniMi ix±ltr& 



The ttineftik rf whi A Rttftfi^aMf^ b ^ o i lti it ui 
Ae»eMt pattictti»r no&«« The di»eto^^«ffel VtHk 
hinre been dready tsoAe beldtr &^ i^tahct hk¥i 
kmgamktbA &^ wealA ef die tounty^ midtd t^ ^ 
cMihn and odnveiiieQee of it§ inlialiiHriihr,- tiii 
eUbied dieJn t^ canry 4Mk tetny ttiiimfcctitf^c^ 
%lH^h hli^ nbt yet found thear way hito oAer pttrti 
of Ae kingdoin$ ahd it is probable that fariha^ JriS^ 
iMfal ttcBssuctes texBBiu tAexploi^. Iieidier' iat 
highest nor lowest divisions of the county aifomd i 
wid^ fiekl for mfaKralogital inquiry* Th^ first 
divirioh abounds widi whins^^ne) w mounts^ rodt, 
whtre tery fitde Mirtffied natter i^ to be feuM^ 
T%e <dal, Gm^ ttd fr^tttoti^ at Oupby^ in ihe 
fttrish 43f KrilstM^ ai« aiftiated in Ass Atisic^ ^dM 
^hlre^ aind pfotMbty fenn the oidy excepdoa to ^SbH 
general Dbserv^ieni At tiie tame time it mty be 
fCiMiirked, Aat Ae ^ifent of Ae^ ^tirata is nafM^, 
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9 viifeyr cl IP mxlerstte w deratba compared 
Wtk did Mi^^uripg kBls^ thai tfaaj nuif b* 
<K^tt4e)?^ K beioaging to tho middle dhiisioii. 
Some fissures of rhomboidal calcafooasi ^ir, fiurw 
btw ditQQfCired m the parisk of KiknatoofaB^ kut 
19. ^tkr higbe? tegiou there h ]ret mo sub^aoeo feuad 
yAasih «s^mi^ ^ regular bed. 

In the flat division, of the eaxmtf the pbnibaL are^ 
aibttled bx h§km Ae tiir&ce, aod daefdy coveped 
"m^ md^, e»?<^ cLiy» sand aad gniMl} aad t^ 
c|^9<»)f^€!ft ci£ nonerals^ ia consequence of a few 
8nrG;beff» kaf e httheirto presen^d but unpromidbg*^ 
sq^iesyraaces. Several atten^ts have been made fer 
<md «ctd Ume in j^eafrew moor,^ l^bngii^ to^ tibe- 
bMrgb of Reafrew^ (a. part of this difisioii) trithia^ 
tbft. last sixty years, at conader^bk expenoe} and 
tbou^ tj^e bst atempt has bid open both coaJ miA 
Uiae^ tibcve is reason to ccQickide, that no good" 
nearluile field exists ia tha^ part of the eoaaty;b 
The difficulties attending the working of the Krae*^ 
atone are considerable; and the magistrates of 
Renfrew, apprehend tlie success of the undertaking 
so very doubtful, that they have let this coal and 
lime, under long lease, at only £l^ or ^2, per 
annum. It is the middle, or gently rising, division, 
that affords the most intersting subject for a mineral 
survey; and to that part of the county we shall 
here confine our observations. 

Cba/.— ** All the subjects of useful industry, all 
^* the arts and manufactures, without exception. 
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" depend, directly or indirectly, on operations in 
** which fire is necessary/* * An examination of 
ij^e coal strata in this coim^, where manufiaictures 
are carried on extensively, must, therefore, be of 
much importance. 

Thjere are generally about twelve different coal 
^;(rork8 carried on m the county. They are chiefly 
situated in the parishes of East^vood, Cathcart, part 
pf Govanj and Paisley. 

In the first two parishes, .several s^aitis hav€^ 
been discovered, which are at present wrought. 
Spjne of them afford coal of very ei^cellent quality; 
such as at Nutshill, where the specific gravity of 
the coal of some of the seams is only 1.252: but 
as from the thinness of the strata, these works are 
unfit to supply a great demand, they are neither 
piroductive to the proprietors, nor beneficial to the 
public. In the lands of Cowglen, in the parish of 
Eastwood, where the greatest number of those thin 
seams of coal is found, the strata that occur are a& 
follow: 



a Count Rmnford's Emys. 
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Patikoms. Thickness. 

Ft. In. 
6 From the surface there is ...... 

1st, Splint coal, 16 

1 below the Splint coal there is •• 

2d, Softor Sclaty coal, 2 

2 below the Sclaty coal there is 

Sd, Smithy coal, ^ 1 3 

3 below the Smithy coal there is 

4th, Rough Splint with a 
pooling below of Smithy coal, 2 3 
It below the Rough Splint there is 

5th, Soft coal, 2 2 
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And below these there are several thin seaiiis 
which have not been wrought, but have been dis- 
covered at the crop. The int^^rmediate strata be- 
tween these different coals, are freestone, blaes. and 
ironstone. Some of the coal- works in the parish 
of Paisley,* are also unproductive on account of 
the -extreme thinness of the strata. Ihe most 
extensive and valuable coal-works in the county 
are the three following: 

Polrhadie Coal. — The very valuable field of coal 
which runs in the course of Clyde from the parishes 
of Shotts and Dalserf to Glasgow, a stretch of above 
twenty rdiles in length, and of various breadth, and 

a NuUhiU, Wardhill, &c. 
C 
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whiqjti Uji ^own to contain six or seven wori^^Ue 
seams of coal, extends into the lands of Pol- 
madie, Howbank, Cprsehijl, j^d. oAey p^its of the 
eastern extremities of Renfrewshire. The coal on 
each side of the Clyde with their intermediate strata, 
which are chiefly fy^^ston?, b.laes and ironstone, is 
found to dip tpw^rds the riv^r* The upper seam, 
at the depth of 40 fathoms from the surface, is- 
the only on.e that is yet wrought on the lands of 
Polmadie. from an examin^tipi;i, however, of the 
contigixous pits in Lanarkshire, the following may 
be assumed as. a correct journal of the diflferent 
seams of coal which occur in the eastern comer 
of Renfrewshire, and of their distances from each 
other.. 

Ft. Xkp 

4p From the surface to the 1st 
workable coal called . . . 
1st, The Upper cpal, is ... 4 ^ 
5 below the Upper coal there is 

a Tender coal not worl^ed, 2 Q 
6i below the Tender co^l there is 

2d, The Ell coal, 3r £► 

5t below the EH coal is 

3d, The Main coal, 4 IQ. 

lOr below the Main coal is ....... 

4th, The Humph co^l, •.. 3 ^ 






67i Carried forwardy 18 1 
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FiMoms. Thickness. 

Ft. In. 

€7i Btwxgkt forward^ 18 1 
9 hA&w tiie Humph coal it .... 

5th, The Splint Ell coal, . S lo 
1 below the Splint £11 coal is •• 

6thi The Splint Main coal, 7 ft 
1 3 below the Splint Main coal is 

7th, ThiB Sourttulk coal, , 2 6 
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9S% 7^m dspth, 

Hawkkeaddr Hwrki coal — ^The Hawkhead x^t 
Htiiitst coal, is situated in the parish, and lies three 
inilte sduth-east from the town, bf Paisley. It is i 
dtimtiim 5 ieet S inches thick, declining eastward, 
^th a dip which is variable, but fn^y , on an average^ 
be accounted one in eight. This seam extends 
over several hundred acres of land, and has been 
wrought for at least three hundred years. From 
a leaise d^ted in 1 634, granted by Jameis Lord R oss, 
it appeal's, ifliAt there ^ere then five miners em- 
ployed; that the anhual sales of coal amounted to 
}£^QO\ and that the rent to the proprietor; Tvas 
1400 merks SfcotSi equal to 5^77 15 6* steHing. 
There are at pr^eiit froih twenty to thirty miner's 
employed. Thfe strita that Were ihtiersected in 
dttkittg a t)it iii 1786^ on the \frest ^ide of the 
livulet ofLe^efiij wfere as follow; 
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Ft. In. 

!• Earth and clay, 42 O 

2. Sand and gravel, 8 O 

S. Schistus, or till; with some thin strata 
of limestone, and many beds of iron- 
stone, and balls of ironstone, ......... 105 O 

4. limestone, • 3 O 

5. Schistus of an aluminous quality, 3 1 

6. Coal ; the specific gravity of which is 

1.266^ ...^ 5 3 

Total depth. 166 4 

The same seams of coal and limestone have been 
discovered in the estate of Househill, on the east 
side of Levem, at the depth of 240 feet from the 
surface; and the strata intersected are, in all 
respects, similar to those on the west side of that 
stream, excepting for about 90 feet next the sur- 
face, which appears to be new strata of limestone 
and ironstone, and, in some places, strata of land^ 
stone. ^ 

Quarreltoun coal — At the coal of Quarreltoun, 
which is now Wi rking both at Quarreltoun, and in 
the estate of Cochran formerly the property of 
William M'Dowall Esq. there are several singular 
circumstances. The concomitant strata kre chiefly 
whinstone; whereas at the other coal- works in the 
county, the accompanying minerals are freestone, 
ironstone, limestone, blaes, &c. but never whin- 
stone. This coal is described in the vii, vol. of 
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the Statistical account of Scotland by the Rev. Mr 
Boog. 

*' The coal at Quarreltoun is one of the most 
** extraordinary masses of that mineral in the king. 
*' dom. It consists in effect of five contiguous 
*' strata. The thickness of the whole, measured at 
** right angles to the surface of the strata, is up- 
•* wards of 50 feet; but as in some places the seam 
** forms a considerable angle with the horizon, the 
thickness of the whole in those places j» measured 
yertically, is about 15 fathoms. In consequence 
*' of the great depth, it is worked in floors or 
storys. Till of late, the work was carried on 
horizontally from the shaft, so as successively to 
** intersect all the five strata. At present, the miner 
*^ pursues the same stratum, rising with it. In the 
former mode of working, there were five several 
floors or storys ; in the present, there are only 
*' three; the first, third and fifth stratum being 
*' wrought, and afterwards $o much of the second 
*' and fourth as may be done with safety. It is 
difficult to convey a clear idea of the manner in 
which this singular mass of coal lies. In a field 
** of about 15 acres it is found to dip in several 
** different directions. At least, conceiving a near- 
** ly circular area of these contents, the coal from 
the north, the east and the south quarters of 
that circle, dips pretty uniformly towards the 
*' centre. This, however, is in some measure inter-* 
** rupted by several hitches, at one of which the 
*^ mass of coal is suddenly thrown up about 50 feet, 
** at another about 30. These hitches interrupt not 
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** only the directieti, but the degree of the dipw 
** On one side of the first mentioned hitch, it is 
** about one foot in three; oil the other, only one 
** in si*. Some years ago this eoal caught fii-e; 
** andj the piliaris giving way, the ground sunk, 
*' and left the surfilce in a very rugged st^te. The 
•* excellent judgtnieht aiid persevfering industry of 
*' the proprietor (Mr Houiston of Johnstone) hive 
** surmounted many difficulties that have oecurred 
" in working this valuable coal; k how (17^2) 
** employs about thirty pickmen, ^d there are 
**<:ommonly twelve or fourteen hors^ below 
** ground. The produce some years has bedi no 
*« less than 20,000 tons." 

Goal is now the common fuel in ivery pm oi 
the county: the j^rice at present, at the pits, is 
from 45. to 6s. per cart of 1 2 cwt. or from 6*. B^ 
to 10s. per toil, 

Limestone. — Limestone abounds in different parts 
of Renfrewshire, particularly in the parishes of 
Cathcart, Lochwiniioch and Paisley. There ire 
commonly eight different lime quarrifes wrough?; 
in the county. Stanely lime quarr)^, in Paisley 
parish, is a considerable hiass lying in a harrow 
compass, and dipping towardis a centre lik^ the 
Quarreltoun coal. It is wrought by mines driven 
from opposite sides of the circular mass of lime- 
stone, and meeting at the eentf*. The lime-wdrks 
pt Blackball,* Cathcart, G&tse£oTil and Lecher, Wbfe 

» etthqu't W> of Iste, iUtkhlU lmic*Vorki Hit hchh tlta^in^^i, 



a^^, ^ou^ht by mixMng, though the first two h^y$ 
Qulj 9 clay roof* ^^ The Hurlet lime lies i^ a stra-* 
^^ turn S feet thick incumbent on the seam of 
*^ coal/ After the coal is dug out the limestone 
" \lS( bipwn 4o¥m with gHnppw4er, about pne half 
<« h^g left to ^^ppprt the strata above.*' There is 
generally a joints or parting, in the middle of this 
i^tum of l^estpue, which renders the operation of 
l^^ting with powder es^er than if the whole were 
one solid seam. There are generally fifteen mea 
employed at, Hurlet in blasting the limestone; ten 
inen in breakii\g it and burning the lime during 
the summer se^on; and five or six horses in draw* 
WS i( &oin the ^yall-face to the bottom of the shafts 
whi^nci^ it is raiised to the siuface by a common giiu 
Tlie limestone zt Muirhead or Newton, in the parisli^ 
of Paisley, was iu like ms^iner wrought, after the co:^ 
wa^ e^b^ust^d; and raised from the bottom to the 
surface by common gins; but thi§ work is now aban- 
doned. Tk^e are several linie- works at Damly, ii^ 
tl\e parish of Eaj^tvopc}} the Ume containing so small 
a portion pf calca^reous matter, as hardly to deconv- 
pps?, or fa}l to ppwder, after calcination.^ The lime 
at Damly sja^ks be^t in the kiln, and is valua^e ajs 
^ exceljieiit cement. The whole quantity pf lime- 
stone th?tt w^ burnt ^t the diflferent lime-woj^ksj 
v^ tlie <;pyji,ty m 17?5 w»5 from 8,000 to lOfiCXX 
chalders£ the chalder containing /dS- Winchester 

a Mo* ^i« tlK ftlHiTe joyraal of ttrati. Stat« accouDt, Tpl; vii. 
In The i|H5cific (r^Titj qL thu U me«|ioiie i% fi.^a&» the spe^ifbc grasut^ 
•f Hurlet limeftone 2.69S. 
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bushels of lime, or i^ bushels of lime shells: and 
the value, at from 105. to 125. per chalder, is about' 
£5fiQO. In consequence of the improved state oi 
the roads, and of a more complete knowledge of 
agriculture, which seems to be gradually diffusing 
among the farmers, the consumpt of Ume has 
increased every year, nor does it yet appear to be 
at its height. The quantity at present burnt and 
applied as manure is about 12,000 chalders, and' 
the value at 165. ^^9,600 sterling. ' 

Ironstone. — ^It is only within the last seventeen 
years that any ironstone has been wrought in the 
county. On the banks of Cart, on the estate of 
Blackball, considerable quantities * have been dug 
and conveyed, by land carriage, to Clyde iron-works 
in Lanarkshire, a distance of about eleven miles. 
The expence of working has commonly been from 
45. to 55. per ton; the rate of carriage from 5s. to 
75. per ton, and the proprietor obtains a royalty* 
or lordship of lOrf. or 15. per ton. The bands 
of ironstone at Blackball, are numerous, of con- 
siderable thickness, and afford iron of very good 
quality. Besides the numerous ironstone bands, 
there are also a great number of ironstone balls 
which are wrought along with the accompanying 
strata.** At Hurlet the bands of ironstone are still' 



a About 1 ,000 or 1 ,200. tons per annum. 

b At Hilliogtoa three bands of ironstone were 'also wrought for a 
short time, the specific gravities of which we^e: upper band, 3^.12S; 
middle band, 3.407; and lower band, S.280. 
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Utiote iklmeroUs and ^me of them nine inches 
tjuck.* To ennmerate all the different places of the 
county where ironstone in the state of beds and 
balls is found, would be superfluous^ It seems to 
be tetj universally diffused over all the district of 
the county we are now Considering. It will be 
enough to observe that in many places where this 
division of Renfrewshire is intersected by the rivers 
White-Cart and Oryfe, and the rivulets Levem and 
Locher, immense quantities may be observed crop'^ 
ping out. on the banks of those streams. The de- 
tached ironstone bands and balls ^ which are to be 
found as concomitant strata of almost all the coal 
' works in the county j* are also worthy of notice* It 
is said ^ that similar detached bands and balls col- 
lected in Lanarkshire* make a considerable part 
of the supply of Clyde furnaces in the parish of Old 
Monkland, and almost the whole of the supply of 
Cleland furnaces in the parish of Shotts. It is there- 
fore highly probable that a mineral which the county 
contains in such profusion will in some future period 
be held in higher estimation, prove an addition to 
the wealth and importance of this county, and give 
a new spring to the ingenuity and exertion of its 
inhabitants. 

Pyrites.-^hi the stratum of coal at Hurlet and 

- # 

- -■■ .." ■ ' ■■■'■■ ■ • - - I , . . 1 1 I I -I 

a The tpedfic gr«vify is S.29. 

b The specific }>ravtty of some of these bails is 3.453. 
c Hurlet, Cowglen, Nutshill, Polmadie, Howbank, 
d See Gneve*8 Report of minetils on the intended Csmalft fr«m 
£4inbvrgh to Glasgow, 1793. 



HouftehUl there are fouad conaiderabte quaittities q( 
pyrites. These have since the year 1753 been cxttF 
lolly separated from the coal at Hurlet> and aoll to 
a company establi^ed tkere^ for lAandacturinigp 
s^phate of iron or green vitrfoli The price of these 
pyritm or copperas atones by old conttact^ was airf 
par hukAt of two hundred weight. A similar erta* 
bUahment §or manufacturing copperas ttas be^gim m 
l(K}7 at the adjoining kmds of NutshiU, whic^ h 
supplied wth pyrites from the coal-work oa the 
landa of HousiehiU adjoining Hurlet. The apedfic 
gravity of good pyrites i$ Sk658U 

Akmnew Sekistm.'^On the banks of Gry£e and 
I^Qchev, in d^t parish of Kilbarchan^ thare are evi- 
dent indications of a^ aluminous schisilnKi resembling^ 
ifae rock or mine * from which aluan is manufactut- 
ed at Whitby ki Yoxkshire;^ but no e:ii:perimient^ 
have yet been m^e to determine how £ar this sub* 
ata»ce is fit for preparing alum. 

The seam of scfaistus skuated between the Hme 
and coal at Hurlet (NO. 5 in the above statement of 
strata)^ is very variable ia tl^cknesa, being somie- 
tioaes only six kiehes, and in several instances 3i feet.. 
Its specific gravity is 2.404; and^ though extremely 
hard when fresh dug, it decomposes by the action 
of the air*. The extent of excavation er. awa&r, in 
these mines, is about I4. mile in length, £md the 
greatest breadth about | of a mile; the whole oiP the 



a Mi»ey a pcovincial. ctrm at Wbitb.]p for sdxlstu»os alma liock. 
b See page 20. 



cavity is in gene^ dry, and the temperature from 
6(f to 63^. In this situation the schistus gradualiji^ 
decomposes, and acquires a flaky or downy appeat'^ 
ance. in some places, where the schistus may have 
kun for a very long period, the decomposition is 
cMiplete. When thus completely decomposed, it 
is a beautiful vitriolic ejHoresence resembling plume 
alum, but seems to be rather a sulphate of iron 
than of alumine* It appears in many instances to 
contain nearly equal quantities of each« The 
separation of the former, with a view to manufacture 
alum, was always found difficult. Many unsuccess^ 
ful attempts to prepare alum from this material were 
made ia 1768 wd 1785: but from experiments 
made in 1795 and 1796 it appeared, that by pro- 
per application of the principles of chemistry, this 
separation might be eflfected. In consequence of 
the success of these experiments, a work for the 
manufacture of alum was begun at Hurlet in 
17979 by Macintosh, Knox & Co.; and in 1808 
similar workSf on ^ larger scale, were established 
by the same company, at Cample in Stirlingshire, 
where the same mineral substances are in great 
abundance. 

Dr lames Millar of Edinburgh, in the appendix 
to his edition of Williams' History of the mineral 
kingdom, has given some account of the mines at 
Quarreltouii and Hurlet,"* and of the productions of 
the latter. He assumes, that in consequence of 
gradual decomposition, the schistus is " converted 



.Jl»^»tl.^« > ■ ■! IWl 



^Yolfiu pages 315, 3J19. 
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into a native alum:'' but this is erroneous. In tra^ 
cing the circumstances which have produced the 
changes on the materials found in these mines, he 
observes: ** The pyrites of the coaj is decomposed, 
♦* and the sulphur being 03?:ygenated, is converted 
into sulphuric acid, part of Which combines with 
the oxide of iron, and thus forms sulphate of iron, 
or copperas; while another part of the sulphuric 
*' acid combines with the jilumina of the schistus, 
** and probably also with an alkali, thus yielding i 
^* native alum.^* But no such combination with 
amonia or with an alkaline can take place, for none 
of these substances are to be found in the mines at 
Hurlet, which never afford a single specimen of 
native alum. Native copperas however is frequent* 
ly found/ ' 

.Freestone. — ^The middle division of the county 
abounds with freestone quarries, of excellent quality, 
lying near the surface. The most valuable are oii 
the estates of Househill, Stanely, and Newton. 
The nearness to Paisley gives additional value to the 
quarries situated on the ^outh side of that town. 

Whinstone. — ^It has been already observed, that 
immense masses of whinstone are to be met with 
almost every where in the higher district; of this 
county. In the other two divisions this seldonx 

occurs. Yet detached masses are to be found at; 

— i' I ■ ■ -- -^ — — — __^___^_^.^^__^_____..._^^__^_____ 

a Farther ob«enrations on the znaDQfactuf e of alux^ aqd copperas will 
Hlft fottRd in chap. zv. sectf 7. 
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different places in the middle division; as 'at 
Elderslie, Paisley, Blackball, Cathcart, Craigton 
of Erskine, Rashielee, &c. &c. These afford ex^ 
cellent materials for paving streets, for making and 
repairing roads, and for forming the jettees which 
have been constructed for improving the navigation 
of the Clyde. 

Copper.^^There are some appearances of copper 
pre in sand-stone rock, on the estate of Gourock, 
in the parish of Innerkip. About the year 1780 
some experiments were made to ascertain its qua^ 
lityj but it is presumed those trials were unsuccess- 
ful, as the operations at Gourock have been long 
discontinued* 

Fossils. — A great variety of fossil substances are 
found in the coal mines, and in the stone and lime 
quarries, of this county, well deserving the exami-* 
nation of mineralogists. In the mines at Hurlet, 
besides specimens of native copperas, or sulphate 
of iron, and the plume alum already described, 
specimens of sulphate of magnesia, crystalized 
sulphate of lime, and native sulphur are occasionally 
found. On the highest parts of the county, speci- 
mens of prehnite and zeolite are frequently met 
with. But it is unnecessary to detail the variety of 
marine exuviae, fossil shells, figured stones, bitu- 
mens, -spars, &c. which are to be found in Ren- 
frewshire; the intention of this report being to 
collect facts relating to the advantages which may 
be derived from the mines oiF the county j^ ra^ef 
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than to enumerate every pbject connected with the 
funeral kingdom. 
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This comity is intersected, and excellently waterr 
ed, by a variety of rivers and streams, which ptir^ 
sue thar course from different quarters and in dif- 
ferent directions. Of these the chief are, the Clyde, 
ihe White-Cart, the Black-Cart, ^d the Gryfe, 
The Clyde, though it takes not its rise in Renfrew- 
shire, passes along a great part of its northern and 
western boundaries, spreading itself in a broad and 
deep channel as it approaches the sea; its surface 
crowded with vessels, and its banks adorned with 
jgreen fields, elegant houses, pleasant villas and 
populous towns.^ 

The salmon fisheries, in this part of the river 
Clyde, belong to the burgh of Renfrew, and afford 
but a small incomie. About twenty years ago they 
yielded only about ^30 per annum; in 1798 tb^ 
rents rose to a£l68; and in 1799 to £230} but 
they have since remained stationary, and seldom 
bring i(f 200 a-year. 

The river is navigable to the city of Glasgow, 
and the improvement of its navigation has been 
long considered as an object of great importance. 



m^m'r''mmmmm>mm^^mrmmun9tm*mm^m0mmrm^n''^''m'm'mmmmm^0m0^il^mtm 



a The bur^h of Rexifrew, the town of Port-GUigow, the towa of 
Qreenock, »nd the village of Gourofc]^. See ^ account of these towxi| 
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'PpT this purpose the Lord Provost^ magistratds and 
council of that city obtained an act of parliament^* 
by which they were impowered to oofojnence cer-i 
tain (^erations on the 1st of May 1759. But ekhez' 
the pbbn {u-opoaed to be adopted was defectnre, ot 
the powers contadned m that act were msufBdent for 
the purposes in view, so that it was not thought ad^ 
iriseable to take any steps towards improving' the 
»ai¥^ation, dtiA no c^erations whatever were begmt 
lender fh<t act of parKamest, In 177I9 die magis- 
trates, having taken the opioion of Mr John CoU 
borne of Chester and other eminent en^eers, 
and got an accurate survey of the river, applied 
for, and obtained a new act of parliament,^ and 
employed Mr Golbume to begin the proposed 
operaticms. At thk period, as Mr Pemiant ob- 
serves,^ and he derived his information from hlis 
friend Mr Golburne; ^' The city of Glasgow wai^ 
^^ perfectly tantalized with its river: the water was 
^* shallow, the channdi much too wide for the osuat 
^^ quantity of water that flowed down, and the 
^^ navigation interrupted by twelve remarkable 
^ shoals, . The second inccmveniency continually. 
^^ increaised by the weamg away of the banks,' 
«< caused by the prevadeficy of the south-west winds^ 
" thait blow here, and often with much violence^ 
*^ during nsore than hatf the year: that what is got 
^^ ia( bre^dthi, is lost in depth -, and shoah are fornv- 

• b 10. Geo. HI. cap. 104. 
c PeanauitV Tour in Scotland, vol. 11. p. 148. 
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•• ed by the loss of water in the mortf contracfe<l 
•* bed.'* The act impowered the magistrates ta 
make and keep the river Clyde navigable from thir 
k)wer end of Dumbuck-ford to the bridge of 
Glasgow, so as there may be at least seven feet 
water, at neap-tides, iii every part of the riven- 
The operations were begun immediately after pas- 
sing the. sKrt, but nothing to any great el^ent wasf 
carried on till the years 1772 and 1775. " Before 
*' these improvements (says Mr Pennant) lighters 
^* of only thirty tons burden could reach the quay 
V of Glasgow, at present (1772) vessels of seventy 
** come there with perfect ease.*' 

By an act of parliament * passed 20th May 1 809, 
the magistrates are impowered not only to continue" 
the works authorized by the two former acts, but 
also to cirry on such new and additional works as 
they shall think proper, till such time as the river i& 
at least nine feet deep, at neap-tides, in every part 
between the bridge of Glasgow and the castle of 
Dumbarton. For carrying on these works they 
are impowered to borrbw money, not exceeding* 
^30,000, and the rates and duties may be made 
over in security for payment of the money borrow- 
ed. The duties are to be applied in carrying these 
acts into execution, and in making and maihtaiining 
the navigation; and the quays,' piers, jettees, walls, 
&G. The river-duty payable on all kinds of goods 
is very moderate. On coals it is four-pence per tonj 
and on bricks, lime, limestone, and pan-tyles, six- 

a 49. Geo. III. cap. 74r 
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pdice per ton; and so great has been the success in 
improving this navigation, and such the extent of 
trade and increase of revenue, which rose from 
^1021 to ^4759,* that after the 8th of July 1817 
both these duties are to cease and be totally ex- 
tinguished. A great number of vessels are now 
employed a| Glasgow in the coasting trade: they 
are from 70 to 1 50 tons burden : from twenty to 
thirty of them are constant traders to and from 
Dublin, Belfast, Liverpool, and Bristol; and there 
are instances of vessels making voyages from the 
quay of Glasgow to Lisbon, The means of im- 
proving the navigation have been, chiefly, drag- 
ging out the sand and gravel, and building jettees of 
strong mason work, of whinstone, projecting into 
the river in an oblique direction, so as to contract 
the ^bed of the river: these operations have been at- 
tended with most beneficial effects; they have not 
only improved the navigation, but have acquired 
for the adjoining proprietors considerable quantities 
of land from the river. The latest improvements 
are dykes or walls* parallel to the current of the 
liver, and these will siill farther benefit the navi- 
gation, and reclaim additional quantities of land. 

The White-Cart rises in Lanarkshire and enters 
this county from the south, in the parish of Eagle- 
sham. Thence, for a few miles, it flows north- 
cast: reaching the castle of Cathcart, it turns north- 
west, passes through the parish of Eastwood, enters 



a The first tonnage due* for the year 1771 were ^f 1021 5 1, for 1791 
a^9144 16, for 1792*^2400, for 1793 £^105^ anj for 1804 ^4759 10 4. 
Sec Denholm*! History of Glasgow ^ p. 31:2. 

E 
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the parish of Paisley near the casde of Crmk^ 
stoun, 2£id directs its course northward through the 
town ef Paisley till it meets, at the bridge of In- 
climnan, the muted rivers of {Jryfe and Bbck-Cart^ 
and nuogiing its streams with theirs, joins the Clyde 
sdxmt 61 miles below Glasgow* The navigation 
of the Wbke-Cart was considerably improved, 
though at a great ex{>ease, in the year 1786, whea 
the bed of the river was deepened below the town, 
of Paisley, and the navigation completed to the 
Clyde by a short navigable cut, which, leavii]^ 
the Cart a little above Inchimian bridge, passed 
by the east end of that bridge, and so avoided the 
shallows which are under the arches, and which it 
was not thought adviseabfe to attempt to deq>en« 
Mr Crawford in his history of the county says, ** in 
" the river White-Cart, a Ettle above the town of 
Paisley, there are found pearls so fine and big, 
that they may compare with many oriental, and* 
have been taken notice of by some of the most 
" famous jewellers in Europe^ They are found in 
** the ground of the river, among the sand, in a shell 
bigger than Aat of a muscle:* the proper season 
of fishing them is in the summer/* These valu* 
able pearls are, however, no longer to be found. 

The river Biack-Cart rises from Lochwinnoch, 
or Castlesemple-loch, in the south-west extremity 
of the county. From this it runs £Dr some miles 

a This bivalvnlar thelUfiih it fometimcfl found in Clfde near HamiltMi^ 
aad is known hj the name of the horse muscle ; anaU pearls are fouod in 
some of them; but so rarely, that they are Karcely thous;ht wortk 
the fishing for. See Statistical account, toI. ii. 
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nordk-east, when it passes tlirough sei^era} mosses^ 
from which acqairiivg at dark tinge, it has obtamed 
the epithet of blacky it joina the Gryfe at Walkin- 
shaw, atKmt t¥Po ciilies above the conduence of that 
ivrsr vkh the Whhe*Cart. Its nm is about sevea: 



The Gryje rises in the western parts of the 
co^stj anumg the high lands of the parish of 
Oreenock: it rana eastward throiagh the parishes 
of KilmatcoliBy Houston, and Kilbarchan; and hair- 
ing received the Black-Cart at Walkinshaw, and 
th^ White-Cart at Inchinnan, these united rivers flow 
frcKn ihescse three qttarters of a mile, and empty 
tlKiaselves fcftto^ the Clyde. The whole rvm c# 
Oryfe 16 about seventeen mitesr. 

Besides diese there »e a great many rivu1tet» and 
smaller streams, called, in thi& part of the eountry, 
waters; the principal of which are Levern, Brock, 
Calder, Locher, Duchal and Alt-Patrick. All 
these, independent of their importance to agricul- 
ture, are, in almost every part of their course, ap- 
plied, by the busy and ingenious inhabitants of 
the county, to the various purposes of manufactures^ 
The county also enjoys considerable advantages 
from the lochs (or lakes) which are situated at, or 
near, the sources of the streams now mentioned. 
Several of those lakes, originally of considerable 
extent, have been of late greatly enlarged, and con- 
verted into reservoirs for supplying the machinery, 
upon the rivulets which issue from them, during the 
dry part of the season. It has been ascertained, 
that, since the farming of those reservoirs the riv^r 
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White-Cart has never risen so high, in consequence 
of heavy rains, as it had formerly done. They collect 
the water falling on extensive tracts of hill ground, 
and, as they have never yet been filled, the water is 
gradually discharged; thus the low.er grounds are 
less subject to be overflowed, which prior to the 
construction of those reservoirs, they frequently 
were, and to a very great extent. The most impor- 
tjuit of those lochs are, Castlesemple-loch containing 
193 acres, Queenside-loch, Long-loch, Loch-Libo, 
Cauplaw-loch, Black-loch, Brother-loch, and Bin- 
n»an-loch, in Meams, Eaglesham, Lochwinnoch, and 
Neilston^ Some of them contain pike, perch, and 
eel, and are visited by swans, wild-duck, teal, and 
other aquatic birds ; others contain trout of a pecu* 
Kar kind, similar to the char of the lakes of Cmn* 
berland and Westmoreland, 
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CHAPTER II. 

STATE OF PROPERTY. 



SECTION I. ESTATES. 

XHE valuation of the county, as it stands in 
the cess books, is af69,172 Is. Scots;* and the real 
rent of the landed property in 1795, as collected 
from the Statistical account of Scotland,^ and com- 
mimications with the clergy, was very nearly 
jf67,000 per annum, as appears by the annexed 
statement, which exhibits also a view of the present 
rental now augmented to about £l26fiOO. 



a About the fifty-sixth part of the whole valuation of Scotland. 
b See Statistical account, vol. i, ii, iii, iy, t, vii, viii, iz, ziy, zy, xyii, 
and xviii. 
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Rental of the shire of Renfrew. 



••••••••• 



} 



»—• ••• ••• ••• w— 



Town of Paisley, 
Abbey of Paisley , 
Greenock, -•••• 

Kiloiftlcolin, ••••••«•••••.• 

Houston and KiHallan, 
jUfcSB iMey «i w «» »»«<». >■»»«■»—— 
Inchinnan,. ^^ 



Parithet. 



Scots 



12,848 



!•••• 



5,065 

«71 

. 15,758 

" 5,996 

5,065 

2i447 



Valuation 
Scott. 



[Rent St. 
1795. 



£. 



Renfrew, f S,OOS 

9,886 



Sagleshiro, .•••t***** ••#••*••• 

Neilston, 

Dunlop^ part of,. ^ 
Beith, part of,. ••»••••••••»••• 

Cathcart, grcatett pt. of, \ 
Govan, small part of, -• j 
Loch win noch, 
Kilbarchan, 
Eastwood, 



8,756 ' 41,766 1 



12,288 

9,958 

722. 

427 



1,077 
1(K741 
2,285[l5l4|l S',5( 

S161S4! 
5,500 0( 



4,057 8 
4,451 
U 2^9811 3l4 
2,776 618 



68. 
2 78sl2'2421l]0;2,l 
^'^^ 544 go 5001 



15,288 
7,330 
4,336 




RentSter«| 
IS 10. 



5,1?7'00 % 



3,073 68 2,7i 

4,823 6|8| 4,21( 

500 

163 dsl 25< 



6,83l! 6 
6,278| 8 



3,36613 



122,626 69,172 1 







To these sums may be added the rent of {rardens*^ 
Bt Paisley, Greenock, and Port-Glasgow; fisheries, C 
mines, quarries, ferries, mills and lochs or reservoirs, ) 



7.600' 
4,710 
3,400 



62,200 
4,800 



1,000 
23»000 
IftOOO 

i,om 

51,000 
5,500 
6,006 
4^500 
6,^000 
4,080 
7,500 
7.000 
6,000 




67,0001126,000 
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This rental was then, (in 1795) and still is, 
divided tmong a gi^at number of prq)rietors^ from 
the small fsiiar, to the possessor of an extensive 
estate. The following will be found to be a tolera* 
bly exact statement of the division of property in 
1795. 

From j^lOO to jf^OO pa- annum, 24 

£200tote300 13 

jfd00toj?500 IS 

4^500 to j^l, 000 10 

1^1,000 to j£2,000 7 

j€2,O00 to J^3,000 3 

if 5,000 to if 6,000 „.. 5 

74 

Hie remainder was shared aiaong proprietom 
possessing under j^lOO per annum. Seven of 
the above proprietors were peers, only two or three 
of whom re^ed occasionally in the county; 
and thirty-three were freeholders. It is almost 
impossible, and, in a work of this kind, by no 
means necessary, to enumerate the landholders, or 
to detail the various changes of property: the noble 
families, however, who hav€ held estates in Ren- 
frewshire for the last century, it may not be improper 
to mention. Undl the middle of that century the 
Dukes of Hamilton, Montrose, and Douglas; the 
Earl of Dundonald, and Lord Ross, were proprietors 
of extensive estates in this county; and the Earl of 
Glencaim, and Lord Sempill, enjoyed very consi- 
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derable properties in it, till the end of the century- 
New owners have, either by purchase qr inheri- 
tance, succeeded to the estates of all those noblemen. 
In the year 1 734, the Duke of Hamilton sold his 
estates in the p^ishes of Paisley, Neilston, and 
Lochwinnoch, in a variety of lots, retaining only 
the superiority. In 1756, the Duke of Montrose 
sold the ancient estate and regality of Damly to Sir 
John Maxwell of Pollock; to whose old paternal 
inheritance it forms a valuable addition. In 1764, 
the Earl of Abercom re-purchased, from the Earl 
of Dundonald, his ancient estate and Lordship of 
Paisley :. and, at the close of the century. Lord Sem- 
pill sold his property in Inchinnan, Erskine, and 
Kilbarchan, in separate divisions. The Duke of 
Douglas's property is now inherited by his nephew 
Lord Douglas. The Earl of Glasgow, as heir fAilfi- 
inA to his grand-father Lord Rosse, is proprietor oif 
the ancient estate of Hawkhead. Mr Cunningham 
Graham of Gartmore enjoys the estate of Finlayston 
as heir of entail to the Earl of Glencaim. Lord 
Cathcart, at the beginning of the present century, 
purchased the old castle of Cathcart, the ancient 
property of his fore-fathers; and a small estate round 
that venerable ruin. The estates of Sir Michael 
Stewart of Blackball, and of Sir John Shaw of 
Greenock, are united in the person of Sir John 
Shaw Stewart: and Lady Crawford Pollock is now 
proprietor of Sir Robert Pollock's estate of Over- 
Pollock. 

Property of late has undergone considerable 
changes in this county. The largest, or most valu* 
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able, estate in the shire, was all purchased, within 
the last forty years, by the present proprietor's fa- 
ther, a gentleman who, by liberal and extensive 
mercantile pursuits, acquired estates in the counties of 
Renfrew and Stirling, now worth at least rf 12,000 
per annum. Upon the whole, within the period now 
mentioned, there may have been landed property 
to the value of about a million sterling transferred 
in this small county; and very valuable property of 
that description is at present for sale. 

The largest estates are commonly managed by 
factors residing on the spot, or in the neighbouring 
great towns. 

The valued r^nt of the county, as has been al- 
ready stated, is «£69,172 Is. This, exclusive of 
small properties occupied by feuars, chiefly as gar- 
dens, is at present (1810) divided among three 
hundred and fifty proprietors; seven of whom art* 
noblemen, . and thirty upon the roll of freeholders. 
The following arrangement of the various estates 
into classes will convey a tolerably exact idea of 
the manner in which property is at present held: 
the estates held by peers or freeholders being re- 
iipectively marked by the letters P or F. 



eiAas r. 

Estates of upwards of ^2,000 Scots of v^Iuaticw.- 



1 ^- \- 


3J 


1] 6,231 ,11 


6lF 


2| 5,141 


1* 


S|F 


S 


•*,29S 


9 


4IF 


i 


S,599 


13 


4 P 


5 


2,917 


13 


♦ iP 


_£ 


2,829 


3 


SP 


125,013 


5 


"7r 



Three of these estates, as appears from the taBFe, 
belong to peers, the other three to commoners hold* 
ing their lands of the crown, and standing on the- 
roll of freeholders. 



CLASS ». 

%<iatafnm £i,000 to i?2,000 Scots of nli 



1 ^- 


S. 


tl. 




l\ 1.870 


It 


4 


F 


2 1,81T 


6 


» 




3 


1.650 








F 


4 


I,J80 





9 


T 


S 


1,J51 


19 


4. 




6 


l,i08 


6 


8 


p 


7 


1,383 


IS 





F 


8 


1,238 


6 


* 


P 


9 


1,149 


14 


4 


? 


10 


1,077 


6 


S 




11 


1,043 


iS 


10 


P 


12 


1,000 








F 




16,971 


2 


_» 



Two of these estates belong to peers, one to a 
minor, one to an heiress holding of the crown, one 
te 3tt extetimve proinietor hot(Hng of snbjects Eiope- 
rior, and one to the burgh of Paisley. Se*ien of 
the iffopn'etors stand on the roll of freehoMere, 



CLASS III. 

Estates |rom £4fX> to ^1,000 Scots of v^duatipir,' 





<f. 


l:± 




l" 


995 


lo 


10 




2 


983 


6 


8 


p 


3 


940 


O 





F 


4 


859 


10 


4 


F 


5 


760 








F 


6 


685 


16 







7 


657 


13 


4 


F 


8 


600 


O 





F 


9 


578 








F 


10 


529 


6 


8 


F 


11 


440 





O 




12 


410 


O 







13 


400 


O 





F 


14 


400 


O 





F 




9,239 


3 


10 


~ 



One of these estates belongs to a peer, nine t^ 
freeholders, one to parliamentary trustees, one to a 
minor, one to an heiress holdbg of the crown, and 
one holds of a subject superior. 



CI.A83 IT. 

)Sstates from jf 200 to £400 Scots of valualioii. 





i. |..| 


rf.| 


1 


376, 


3| 


2 


2941 2 


IJ 


3 


286: 13 


4 


4 


272| 3, 


4 


5 


267 





2 P 


6 


266 


13 


4 


F 


7 


265 










8 


265 










9 


260 





OF 


10 


257 


10 


8 


11 


250 








12 


244 





or 


13 


240 


12 


4 


14 

r 


206 


10 





3,751 ' 5 


e 


1 



Yvre of these estates are freehold and the ovner^ 
enrolled accordingly, one holding of the crown be- 
longs to an baress, and the remaining dlght hold nf 
subjects. 



Zstates from ^100 to ^200 Scots of T^uatioiir 



1 1 -e- 


s. 


d. 








£. 


,.td. 




1 


185 


o 


O 


F 






2,805 


o 


4 




i 


182 


6 


8 


F 




19 


129 


13 


6 




3 


176 


O 


O 






20 


129 


2 







4 


167 


16 


8 






21 


120 


O 







S 


166 


13 


t 






22 


118 


O 







6 


160 


3 


8 


F 




23 


115 


j9 


8 




7 


160 


O 


O 






24 


112 


'7 


8 




8 


157 


6 


8 






25 


111 


o 




9 


157 


e 


8 






26 


110 







10 


157 


s 


2 






27 


109 


18 O 




11 


151 


o 









28 


108 


O O 




12 


150 


3 


8 






29 


105 


G 8 




13 


145 


9 









30 


103 


6 8 




14 


142 


ID 


10 






31 


102 


10 




15 


140 


6 


8 






32 


102 


5; 




16 


139 












33 


100 


I5I 9 




17 


134 


i3 


* 


F 




34 


lOO 


Ol 




IS 


131 


5 


_° 






35 


100 


ol 






2,805 





4 






|4,G33 


15 3 





Four of thew estates bold of the aown and th« 
owners are upon the roll of freeholders, one belongs 
to the royal burgh of Renfrew, and thirty ho}4 of 
subjects. 



ZSTAT-Vfl. 41 

CLASS VI. 

Small properties from £50 to £lOO Scots of vaL 





£. 


a. 


rf 






£. J. d. 




"7 


99 


i6 


8 








2,146 8 8 




2 


99 


1 


4 






29 


60 13 4 




3 


95 


6 


8 






30 


58 13 4 




4 


94 












31 


58 1 u U 




S 


91 












32 


37 


13 6 




6 


86 


13 


4 






33 


57 


is: 4 




1 


85 


6 


8 






34 


57 


3' 4 




8 


83 


6 


8 






ii 


56 


3' 4 




9 


81 


2 


3 






36 


55 


o| 




10 


77 












37 


54 


0, C 




11 


75 


5 









38 


54 


C 




12 


75 












39 


S3 


13 


4 




13 


75 





OP 




40 


53 


12 


6 




11 


73 


6 


8 




41 


52 1 3 


4 




15 


73 


6 


8 




42 


52 6 


^ 




16 


73 


6 


8 




43 


52 










17 


72 










44 


52 










18 


72 





6 






45 


52 










19 


71 


5 









46 


51 


6 


8 




20 


69 


13 


1 


T 




47 


50 


13 


* 




e 


67 '13 


7 






48 


50 










22 


67 1 6 


8 






49 


50 










23 


66 13 


4 






30 


50 


o 







24 


66 13 


4 






51 


30 








25 


64 


6 


8 






32 


50 








26 


64 












33 


5o 








27 


63 


9 


6 






34 


30 








28 


63 


6 


8 






— 




— 








— 








— 






3,535 


16 


g 


2,146! 8 


8 







Of these one small estate belongs to a peer, and 
only one is fi-eehold. 



CLASS VII. 



Small properties from £34, to £50 Scots of val. 





jtf. 


s. 


d. 








£. 


s. 


d. 




I 


47 


6 


8 








J, 096 


9 


e 




2 


46 


13 


4 






26 


40 


O 


o 




S 


46 


13 


4 






27 


40 


O 







4 


46 


10 









2Ji 


40 





c 




S 


46 


5 


4 






29 


40 





c 




B 


45 


14 


8 






30 


40 


O 


f 




1 


45 


6 


8 






31 


40 


O 


c 




8 


45 












32 


40 


O 


r 




9 


45 












33 


39 


O 


c 




10 


45 





O 






34 


38 


13 


4 




11 


43 


15 









S5 


37 


19 


E 




12 


43 


13 


4 






36 


37 


O 







13 


43 


13 


4 






37 


36 


17 


O 




14 


43 


6 


8 






38 


■ 36 


13 


4 




15 


43 


O 


O 






39 


36 


13 


4 




16 


43 












40 


36 


6 


8 




17 


43 


o 


o 






41 


36 


O 







18 


42 


n 


4 






42 


36 


O 







19 


42 


17 


2 






43 


35 


6 


8 




20 


42 


13 


4 






44 


35 


6 


8 




21 


42 


O 









45 


S5 


O 


8 




22 


41 


16 


8 






46 


34 


13 


4 




23 


41 


fi 


8 






47 


34 


O 


O 




24 


40 


O 


O 






48 


34 


O 


O 




25 


40 





O 






49 


34 


O 


o 






1,096 


9 


6 








l,99o' 


■2 





CtASS VHI. 



Small properdes from j£26 to £34i Scots of val. 





£. \s. 


X 








£. 1 !. d. 




~ 


33 15 











811 S 




2 


33 15 









26 


so 0| 




S 


33. 6 


8 






27 


30 




4 


33 


6 


8 






28 


29 12 G 




5 


33 


6 


8 






2B 


29 7 C 




e 


33 


6 


8 






30 


29 6 t 




7 


33 


6 


8 






31 


29 3 i 




8 


33 


6 


8 






32 


29 3 4 




9 


33 


6 


8 






33 


29| 3 ' 




10 


33 


6 


8 






3i 


291 2 t 




11 


33 


6 


8 






35 


28! 17 10 




12 


33 


6 


S 






30 


28| 




13 


33 


e 


a 






37 


27; 13 « 




14 


33 


6 


8 






38 


'27 13 4 




15 


S3 


3 


8 






30 


27 13 4 




16 


33 












40 


27 10 




17 


32 


13 


4 






41 


27l 6 8 




18 


32 


7 









4a 


27; 




19 


3-^ 












43 


27} 




'20 


SO 


6 


8 






44 


26 13 4 




21 


30 












45 


26' 13 •) 




22 


30 












46 


26 13 4 




23 


SO 












47 


26|13; 1 




24 


SO 












48 


26 13, 4 




25 


30 












49 


26 13! 4 






Sill 


8 








1,484 13' 2 


L 



CLASS IXr 



Small properties from £l'J to if26 Scots of val^ 





rf. 


s. 


(!. 


_l 




£. i. 


IT 




1 


26 


O 











686 15 


2 




? 


26 












29 


22 


10 


( 




» 


86 


D 


o 






30 


22 


4 


e 




■* 


?6 












31 


22 


4 


5 




J 


26 












32 


22 










« 


25 


14 


4 






33 


22 










T 


25 


9 


10 






34 


21 


J6 


8 




« 


25 


6 


3 






35 


£0 










9 


85 












36 


20 





u 




19 


25 












37 


20 










11 


25 










38 


SO 










1« 


S5 










39 


20 










13 


25 


o 







40 


20 


<: 







14 


25 










41 


20 


<i 







15 


25 










42 


20 


o 







16 


24 


6 


8 




43 


2o 










17 


24 


6 


S 






44 


20 





o 




18 


24 


S 


a 






45 


19 


3 


4 




19 


24 


O 


o 






46 


19 


2 


4 




20 


23 


15 


o 






47 


18 


16 


8 




21 


23 


10 









.18 


18 


15 


0| 


22 


23 


6 


8 






49 


18 


|5 


o' 


23 


23 


6 8 






JO 


18 


6 





24 


23 









51 


IS 


f j 





25 


22 


17 






32 


IS 


LI 





26 


22 


16 4 






S3 


17 


6 


8 


27 


22 


I6| 4 






54 


17 


6 


8 


28 


22 


16 4 






55 


17 


2 


S 


z 


686 


15l £ 




" 


1,220 5 


Tr 



BSTATBS. 



#1 



CLASS X« 

Small properties from jflO to *f 17 Scots of vaU 





£. j £. </. 




£. 


s. 


rf. 




1 


16 


IS 


. 4 




1 




492 


.n 


11 

1 




2 


16 


13 


4 






■ 3^ 


13 


6 


8 




8 


16 


13 


4 


• f 


' 34 


IS 


6 


8 




( ■* 


16 


13 


4 






35 


13 










1 5 


16 


.13 


4 




■ 


36 


12 


10 







C 6 


J 6 


'l& 


4 






37 


12 


10 







S "^ 


16 


rsi 


4! 

1 




38 


12 


10 







I 8 


16 


131 


• 4|F 




39 


12 


10 







9 


16 


131 


; 4- 






40 


12 


10 







10 


16 


131 


. 4 






41 


12 


5 







- n 


16 


1^ 


4 


1 




42 


12 


' 





1 


: 12 


16 


& 





1 

1 




43 


12 





6 




. 13 


16 


dt 


■^i 


. 


. 44 


. 12 


. 





, , 


14 


15 


1 6 


2 


, 


: 45 


12 


o 







CIS 
■<16 

;ci7 


15 
15 




o' 




: 46 

■; 47 


12 
t2 


• 
;0 


0^ 




: 15 
. 15 


1 8i 

1 


o; 


« 


: 48 

» 


11 


: 6 


8 




. 18 


: 6 O 






49 


11 





8 




19 


i 15 


I d" 


. 


J 


50 


lO- 


13: 


• 4 




20 


; 15 


' 





1 




51 


10 


13 


4 


, 


21 


15 








1 




C52 


10 


16 

1 


0* 




(22 


• 14 


i^ 


, 


1 




Iss 


10 


■10 


1 


k 


^5:2S 


14 


')^ 





1 




54 


10 


< 9' 


; 4f 




C2* 


14- 


h5 


o 


1 




55 


10 


6 


8 




25 


i4 


iisi 


t 

4 


* 


» 


56 


10 


2 







26 


14 


1 2 


2 




1 


, 51 


10 





■ 


: 


57 


14 


' 









58 


JO 


0' 





' 


• 28- 


14 


• 0^ 


• O 




• 


5& 


H> 





■ 


• 


. 29 


is 


.14 


. 5 


. 


• 


. 60 


. 10 


. 


. 


. 


30 


13 


14 









61 


10 










31 
32 


IS 
13 


9 
6 


6 

8 






62 


10 






































834 


12 


3 







492 


11 


1 » 








V-^ \^ ^ 


■b Jbv 


*^ 





From the foregoing tables the diviaon of property 
stands thus: 



CUbs. Esiates. 




of a 


1 

1 

3' 

7! 

I 


Valoition. 




£. 


s. 


</. 


1 Valuedat*iUOOScoisStiipward-, 

2 From £l,OnO lo £2.li00 Scota, . 

3 From £W0 to £[ (jOO SltoIs. ... 

* From ie200 to jClOO Scoia. 

5 From £100 to jCiOO SjoIb, 

Sum of thesp five clas-eB. 


6 

] + 
U 

35 


2 





25,013 
16,971 

9. -239 
3.751 
4 683 


5 
i, 
S 

5 
1£ 


S 
10 
6 


81 
54- 
*9 
4-9 

/i5 
6-J 


li 







•28 

] 
CI 


r 
1 

30 


59,65ft 
3,535 
1,99( 
1,484 
1,220 
834 


IS 
16 


13 

5 
12 

Ift 
1 


5 
8 
2 

'2 
1 
3 

9 
S 

V 




8 From £26 to £34' Scon 


9 From £\7 to £26 Scots, 


Sumof tenclBFtes, 


35(^ 7 


68,723 

44fi 


11 Small propertieaunderiflOScQtB 


of valued 1 




69.I7'2 





ESTATES. 53 

Of the whole valuation, j&13,151 lO^, 4d. belongs 
to seven peers, one of whom, however, has only a 
small property in this county and some revenues 
from feu-duties at Greenock. The remainder be- 
longs to commoners and to the towns of Renfrew 
and Paisley. There are seventy-three of these com- 
moners who have each of them pi'operty exceeding 
j^lOO, of valued rent; forty-five of whom are 
precluded from being enrolled as freeholders either 
by the smallness of their properties, minorities, or 
the nature of their tenures. There are seventeen 
estates, the valued rent of which is j&30,101 O^. 'Jd. 
under the limitations of entail. Of the thirty-one ' 
proprietors alluded to in the first three classes, 
eleven reside constantly, seven occasionallyj and 
thirteen are absentees: and of the forty-nine pro- 
prietors alluded to in classes 4th and 5th, twelve are 
absentees, and thirty-seven resident. The smaller 
proprietors reside in the county and cultivate their 
own lands. 

It has been already noticed* that important 
changes have taken place in the sales of landed pro- 
perty in Renfrewshire. In addition to what has 
been already stated, it may be observed, that of 
the eighty-one proprietors composing the first five 
classes, thirty-six have acquired their estates by 
purchase in this county within the last forty years; 
and that nearly one third part of the whole shire has 
been sold within that period. 

a Six peers, and twenty-five c«mmoncrs. 
h See page 41. 



4^^ :r£KUR^3. 



The khds m tbi^ couilty aoro ekher lreebokt> 
estates^ oi^ heldf. ii» fet( mid«r a subject ^peiicur^ 
Tbei freehold estates m) Hhis* county^ wrth st vary 
£^w exceptions, hold of the Priitee of Walefl^ i§ 
Prince and Steward of Scotland; for^ as Caflofe:dea^ 
expresses himself^ ^* The title qf Baren ^RenftiW)^ 
^^hj a pecuUar right belongs to tfee Prince q£ ScoI> 
*• hnd.'* It Mns usual,, particularly m the e^nAf 
c:harters of the Prince of Scotlasndv to^ des^it^ bint 
froiib tihe particul^ honour in vii^ue df wbiclu koT 
acted as superior of the lands inr cpie^tiocfe.* Tlrcif 
in Garrick^ the holding was of the Primse md faai 
successors as £arls qf Carrick;, and,, hv Vi^nffcm^ 
shire^ the clause of holding was 6i his Royafc 
H%hn€8s as; Steward of Scotland^ fai a« e&aorte^t 
of the lands of Gavin and Risk in thisp a^ntf^ 
granted by Robert HI. as guardian of his» &^n,* in 
1405, td WiilisRxii Boyd a predecessor of th^et Eauk 
of Kiimarnock^ the dau^ of tenure h^ ^^ T<sr bP 
^ had' andi held of us^ and our said siotf anidb otu^ hd^ 
*' ^e* Stewarts qf Scotlandy* because the knaiitf 
granted lay in the barony of Renfrew, the anicskM^ 
patrimonial, inheritance of the house qf Stmipurf^ 
before fhey eame^ to the' iSxmxe. What^'er niar^ 
have been the yearly revdane^of tii^ Fr&ics fo(MH* tiw 
barony of Ren&ew in- very- ancient- timesv if^ 
gradually declined' and! consisted afi^di^ards of mere 
casualities of superiority j and the tenures have fpy 



* loilf period been mere Jfcnc^boldmgs, i. e . for 
fs^jm^t of a pair of $purs, a pair of glovfis, ^ig 
4m^ p«ny Scots if demanded only.' 

3efore the reformatioa, the abbeys of Scotland 
were possessed of very valuabje ^st^tes, which ia 
§fm^ cases were enjoyed by laymen, in virtue of 
perpetval feu-r%btj3 from the clergy, object to feu^ 
^^es or rents reserved. After the r^ormatioQ 
iHii the dissotutipn of the abbeys, a general act c^ 
fiW^ewtion "was passed (in 1587) annexing church 
iwds to the crown* These lands were ;^terward$ 
granted in temporal Lordships to subjects, who 
wwe termed Lords of erection. At this period 
l«ord Claud Hamilton obtained from James VL a 
charter erecting the possessions belonging to the^ 
abbey of Paisley into a temporal Lordship called the 
liordship of Paisley. Of course the Marquis of 
Abercom, his successor, enjoys certain small feth 
duties from some of the lands which formerly be- 
longed to the abbey. But the landholders who 
have original feus of abbey lands, are in the full 
enjoyment of the rights and privileges of freeholders, 
and are entitled to crown charters, paying the rents 
tod casuaUties of the original abbey-feUs to the 
Marquis, as Lord of erection. 

Many estates of considerable value are held in feu 
under a subject superior, commonly for payment of 
a very trifling quit-rent or feu-duty, and in some 
fcfitances for payment of a quantity of grain. The 
highest grain feu^duty is a boll per acre yearly: 



•I KI . I » 



% See Ca»ii8 PrlAcipi» by Dr M*Leod. 



56* rEKURES. 

but this only occurs iii small properties. In the 
statement already given of the valuation of the diffe- 
rent heritors of the county, it appears that there are 
eighty-one estates composing the first five classes, the 
valued rent of which extends to ^^59,658 12^. Sd. 
Scots.* Of this sum there is about 5^10,000 Scots 
of valuation holding of subjects superior, and all the 
small proprietors composing the remaining five 
classes, excepting one, hold their lands by the same 
tenure: so that nearly two sevenths of the property 
of the county is of this description. The superiors 
under whom the lands are chiefly held, are; the 
parliamentary trustee for the late Mr M'Dowall, the 
trustees for the late Duke of Hamilton, Sir John 
Shaw Stewart, the Earl of Glasgow, Lord Blan- 
tyre, Crawford of Auchinames, Crawford of Craw- 
fordland, Brisbane of Brisbane, Maxwell of 
Williamwood, and Logan of Fingalton. 

Smaller properties are held by burgage tenure 
chiefly under the burgh of Renfrew, and the town 
of Paisley. Many of those holding of the town of 
Paisley are by a tenure peculiarly simple called 
booking,, affording a right complete without charter 
and sasine, which has probably arisen from the 
following circumstances: 

It would appear, that, the occupiers of the lands 
of the abbey of Paisley, held their possessions by a 
tenure somewhat similar to that of kindly tenants, 
or rentallers; a mode of possession still knovm in 
some parts of Scotland, and which is recognized by 



■■ » 



a See p. 52. 



fSNURES. Si 

ibe aiipreme courts * of the kingdoiii, tnd Resem- 
bling copy-holds m England. 
' It was customary to insert a minute of the entry 
df an heir, or cf the transmission of lands by don- 
▼eyance, in the court books or rentals of the abbey, 
which were, however, mad^ up in a formal msthner 
at a court held for that purpose, and in presence of 
the sheriflF of the county, the bailie of the lordship 
and other persons"^ of distinction. After deitain 
parts of the ancient lordship of Paisley were 
acquired by the community of Paisley from the 
abbot in 1490, it appears that the practice of the 
abbot's court was continued in the towii; the names 
of persons acquiring, or succeeding to, prdpferty held 
under the town were engrossed or entered by the 
derk into the court books df the burgh : hencd the 
origin of what is called heritable booking. 

In trdnsmssioriy however, the feudal form is pre- 
served} in so far as resignation by the former vassal 
is made in the hands of the bailies^ by one of the 
officers of court, by the symbols of resignaticto in 
feudal tefnures. TKis resignation is made for new 
and heritable booking in place of irifeftment to be 
given to the new entering Vassal, whether heir or 
singular successor. 

This peculiarity will, from its own nature soon 
fall into disuetude. Not appearing in the public 
records of the kingdom, which is essentially necessary 
to the transmission of landed property, the incon- 
venience and insecurity of such tenures, particularly 

a See Statistical account of Lochmaben, vol. vu. p. 2S9. 
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in cases of heritable debts, become obvioos; dxnH 
accordingly a deviation has often been adopted^ by 
introducing a precept of sasine, which is carried 
into execution in the usual form; and the propertjf 
must ever afterwards be transmitted, according tO' 
the ordinary style of feu^holding* 

A great extent of this county, probably 50,000 
acres, being held by noblemen and gentlemen under" 
settlement of entail, it may not be improper to' men-* 
tion the nature of a Scottish entailr By an act of 
the Scottish parliament in 1685, all his Majesty's sub*- 
jects are impowered to entail their lands snd estatjes 
in Scotland, with such provisions and conditioni 
as they shall think fit; and these entails, whea 
completed and published in the manner, directed in 
the act, are e&ctual against purchasers and credi* 
tors. No after possessor of the estate can alter the 
destination of the original entailer, sell property^ 
lower the rents, or contract debts, which are thus 
merely personal, and cannot affect the lands. Many 
entails in Scotland contain clauses limiting the heirs^ 
from granting tacks or leases longer than their own 
fives, or a few years only; and. therefore the le- 
gislature, in 1770, enacted, that every proprietor^ 
on certain conditions, may grant leases for fourteeir 
years, and one existing life; or for two lives; or for' 
thirty-one years; and building leases may be granted 
for ninety-nine years, to the extent of 5 acres to one 
person.. 
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CHAPTER m. 



BUILDINGS. 



SSCTION I.-^H0US£8 OF PROPaZSTORS«. 

X HES.E are about thirty seats of noblemen and 
gentlemen in this county, besides villas belonging to 
merchants and traders. 

A description of the seats of die nobility and 
gentry, at the beginning of the last century, is given 
by Crawford in his history of the county. Since 
that period, they have been generally repaired or 
rebuilt, in all the elegance of modem architecture, 
under the superintendance, or according to the 
plans, of eminent professional men. 

There are many remains of ancient structures 
within this county, and many have very rapidly 
decayed. Crawford says, *' Upon the west side 
•• of the river Gryfe, in a plain field, on the bank 
*' of the river Clyde, stands some considerable 
•* remains of the old palace of Inchinnan, one of the 
♦^ seatS' of the illustrious family of Lennox, which 
"hath been built by Matthew Earl of Lennox, and; 
^' Elizabeth Hamilton his Coujitess, daughter of 
*^ James Earl of Arran, in the year 1506.*' Now 
tl^ere is not s^ trace of this building, nor can the pref 
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cise site of it be pointed out. Upon the banks of 
ihe White-Cart, in the barony of Eaglesham, there 
are still some vestiges of the castle of Pennoon which 
serve to record a memorable event. At the battle 
of Otterbum in 1S87, Henry Percy, the renowned 
Hotspnr, was taken prisoner by Sir • Hugh Montr 
gomery, and for his ransom he built the castle of 
Pennoon, belonging to the family of Montgomery 
now Earls of Eglinton. Near the confluence of the 
rivers Cart and Levem, in the parish of Paisley, 
there are still considerable remains of the castle of 
Gruikstoun, once the principal seat of the Damly 
family, and for a time, no doubt, the resideace of, 
Mary Queen of Scots and Henry Lord Damly. 
The castle of Cathcart stands on a commanding 
situation on the banks of the Cart: and near thi^ 
old castle, a place is still pointed out, where Queea 
Mary stood and witnessed the battle of Langside. 
Though these ?ire not to be compared to the extent 
sive and splendid baronial castles of England, -they 
are interesting as connected with memorable events 
iu Scottish history. 

The remains of Cochran, Rais, and Stanely 
castles in Paisley parish; of Mearns, Hag, Leven, 
Elestone, Caldwell and Newark, in the parishes of 
Mearns, Eastwood, Innerkip, Lochwinnoch, Ndil- 
ston, and Port- Glasgow, are still to be seen, once 
the seat of powerful or respectable families, but now, 
with the exception of the last, little more than ruins^ 
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SECTION II.— FARM HOySKS, OFFICES AND 

RS?AIR8» 

As the fimns in the county are small, th^ 
tenants have not such extensive accommodatipii gf 
fiam hpuses or farm offices as in many other counties 
of the kingdom. There' are, however, many goo4 
iarm houses; and the latest built £u:in offices are, in 
general, well constructed. The stable and byre, 
or cow*house, were commonly in the same range 
of building with the dwelling house, and the bam 
detached; many of the farmers still preferring this 
arrangement of the buildings to any other. The 
neatest and best farm steadings are now gene^^ 
rally in form of a square or court; on one side the 
dwelling house is situated; the opposite side being 
commonly left open. The houses are mostly one 
story high, built wth stone and lime, and covered 
with thatch. In many instances the farm steadings 
are no better than the houses of cottagers, only with 
some additional room. But while the farms are sp 
jsmall, and the present habits and modes of life of 
many of the farmers are retained, it would be in^ 
judicious to er^ct farm houses in a superior style. 

The expense of building may be ascertained from 
the followmg prices of tradesmen or artificers' 
yror^ for 1795, compared with 1809^ 
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' Very few farm steadings are slated, though it 
Ivouid no doubt be advantageous if this were more 
generally the practice; much straw might be saved 
for manure; and the substantial state of buildings 
finished in this way, their neatness and cleanliness, 
would be sufficient inducements to it, were not 
slates in this county very expensive. The expense 
oi foreign timber too is at all times very great in 
the inland part of the county, and higher than on the 
coasts of Ayrshire and the Forth. Taxes on build- 
ing materials, such as slates, tyles, bricks, and 
wood, have, no doubt, augmented the price of 
building and artificers* work, and the present high 
prices of timber discourage repairs and improve- 
ments. Repairs are made by the tenant during the 
currency of his lease : the house and offices being 
commonly put in good condition at his entry, at the 
expense of the proprietor^ or of the outgoing 
tenant. 



SECTION in.— COTTAGES. 

■w 

Many of the old cottages still remain, which have 
evidently been of very imperfect construction; the 
walls were built of unhewn stone, without mortar; 
the chimney was of clay and straw ; and the roof turf 
and straw. Cottages which have been lately built 
for tradesmen or labourers, are of good masonry; 
their dimensions about 1 6 or 1 7 feet square, and 
covered with thatch or tyle. The expense of erect- 
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ing such a cottage was, in 1795, commonly fr&m 
jf20 to £25; but now, in 1809, it may amount 
to ^50 or 4^60. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MODE OF OCCUPATION. 



SECTION I. — SIZE OF FARMS AND CHARACTER 01 

FARMERS. 

Jl EW of the proprietors occupy extensive parts? of 
their own estates; and in general the county is let 
in small farms. The rents in 1795 were generally 
from 5^20 to £\50 yearly; and at the present 
period, farms exceeding 100 acres of good arable 
land are but rare. Some possessors of grass 
grounds in 1 795, held larger tracts, but their rents, 
at that time, very seldom exceeded ^^150 yearly. 
The extent and value of grass lands have now, how- 
ever, considerably increased; and grazings in the 
lower part of the county from 50 to 200 acres, are 
now to be met with, rented for one, two, or three 
years, and frequently only for one summer's pasture, 
at £s per acre and upwards. 

Two estates in the middle division, lying conti- 
guous to each other, rented at about ^^7,000, and 
containing about 9,000, acres were occupied in 1 795, 
as follow: 
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Rents. Farms: 

From £5 to £20 per annum, ..... 53 

5^20 to £40 4a 

£40 to d?60 23 

^60 to ^80 15 

^80 to ^100 ..- ^ 

^100 to ^120 7 

^120 to ^140 3 

^140 to agl60 2 



160 



From this, the general state of the county, in the 
year 1 795, with regard to the extent of farms, may 
be conceived. That they are generally too small, 
will appear in the sequel of this report. At present 
the farms are still small, few farmers, as yet, occu* 
py ngiore than 100 acres of good 2U*abIe land; an4 
the most extensive farms, even in the higher district^^ 
of the county, seldom exceed 400 or 500 acres*. 
Jn consequence of the rise of rents, some £sirmer8 
who occupy good arable lands pay 5^450 or £500 
yearly. There are still many who occupy only to 
the extent of a^30 or ^^40 per annum. The two 
estates above mentioned are now let at nearly double 
the former rents, and are occupied as follow: 
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Rents. Famti. 

Farms from 4^20 to j§40 per annum, • 22 

i?40 to 3^60 1» 

rfeo to ^80 21 

rfSO to £lOO • « 

^100 to J&120... 9 

rfl20 to 5^140 ^ 11 

rfl40to^l6O 6 

rfieoto £lSO S 

rflSOto ae200.* * 3 

, ^200 to £250 8 

^250 to ^300 4 

^300to^400 3 

^400 to £^50 2 

115 
There are still a number of small possessions 
under j€2G yearly. 

Character of t/ie farmers.-^^The farmers in this 
<:ounty are a frugal and industrious class of men. 
At no very distant period, however, they appear to 
have been grossly ignorant of their own interest. 
Indolence and indigence, prejudice against new 
customs, and attachment to old habits, seem to have 
obstructed, f very kind of improvement. Instead of 
trusting to the substantial profits that might have 
been derived from a vigorous and diligent culture, 
they considered extreme parsimony and rigid econo-^ 
my, to be the sole means of procuring for their fami- 
lies the necessaries of life. They fared worse, wrought 
hardar and enjoyed fewer comforts, than labourers 
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and mechanics. It must be remarked, however, that 
these observations are principally applicable to small 
tenants, who kept one or two horses, and which they 
wrought for hire during the greater part of the year. 
The smallness of their farms, (significantly described 
in the language of the county by the termpqfflej and 
their want of capital to bring those small possessions 
into that complete state of improvement of which 
they^ were capable, seem to have been the causes of 
the depressed state of this class of men. 

But the number of these small tenants is now 
greatly decreased; and the condition of those that 
remain has been improved by the increase of po^ 
pulation, and consequent rise in the price of agri^ 
cultural produce. 

The possessors of larger portions of land are more 
affluent and independent; employ greater stock in 
the cultivation of their grounds; are possessed of 
greater sagacity; and have always successfully prose- 
cuted better schemes of improvement. 

In the upper division of the county, where they 
are possessed of a soil peculiarly favourable for 
natural grass, the best farmers very properly 
consider grain as an object of inferior importance, 
attend to the improvement of their pastures, and 
judiciously ' expect to derive their chief profits front 
the dairy. In the two lower divisions of the county, 
there are many farmers who prosecute the business 
with great activity. Their spirit and exertion in 
purchasing manure from towns, their liberal and 
judicious application of lime, and their industry in 
the busy seasons of seed-time and harvest, entitle 
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them to praise, and have been rewarded with as 
much success as could be supposed to attend the 
general system of husbandry which they hav^ 
pursued. 



SECTION II. RENT. 

It has already been observed, that Renfrewshire 
contains 1 22,646 Scots acres, and that the land rent 
in 1795 was about ^62,200; so that about 10^. 2rf. 
per acre was nearly the average rental of the 
whole county. About 1 8*. 3rf. per acre is now pro- 
bably very near the average. The rent of land was 
then, and is still, extremely variable. Some lands 
being rented at only 2s. or Ss. per acre, while others 
were as high as £3; and are now raised to £5. 
This difference of the rental of different farms, 
arises, partly, from their nearness to, or distance 
from, large towns; but chiefly from the different 
degrees of natural fertility. It occurs not only over 
the whole county, but in each of its different divi^ 
sions. For instance, in the parish of Meams, a part 
of the first division, where the pastures are rich, 
many farms, in 1 795, yielded an average rent of from 
1 5s. to 20s. per acre, on a nineteen year lease; and 
though some fields which were in the best condition 
yielded in pasture from £2 to £2. 10s. per acre, there 
were other parts of this high division of the count]^ 
where the lands were let under 5s. per acre. Some 
pf these poor lands are still not above 5s. per acr^, 
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while fertile portions in the ^ame parish are now at 
^4, and some small lots at £^ per acre. The farm 
of Muirshiels in the parish of Lochwinnoch^ contain* 
ing 2,200 acres, is let for the current nineteen yearSf 
at only £aO. 

In the middle district, the ordinary rent of arable 
land, in 1795, was from \5s. to 25s. per acre* 
There were many instances, however, of arable 
lands giving only 7^. per acre, while others, almost 
immediately adjoining, yielded a rent of £s per acre. 
These last are now raised to £4i and £5 per acre^ 
and in some cases £6 6s. per acre has been paid 
for fertile lands lying on the banks of the White* 
Cart, and within a ^hort distance of the city of 
Glasgow. Sir John Maxwell has lately let $QQ 
acres, in the parish of Cathcart, about two mile^ 
from Glasgow, on leases of ten years, at upwards 
of £2fiOO of yearly rent: he closed the transaction 
with the old tenants two years before the expiry of 
the last leases^ 

In the lowest division, where the lands are of a 
deep rich loam, the rents were then, and are stilly 
higher and less variable, than in the other districts** 
From £\ 108. to £2 105. per acre, appears to have 
been the ordinary rent in 1 795 of good arable land 
in this part of the shire. In some lands of very 
superior fertility, such as those lying near the con* 
fluence of the Gryfe and Black-Cart, the rent, oft 
a nineteen year lease, might then be £S per acre. 
And some of the yety richest fields, near the burgh 
of Renfrew, might then be rated at £5 per 
acTdf What was at i^S per acre in 1795, is now 



l%Qt^ 91: <^5; and what brought £5 could now be 
}et at jS? per acre, A portion of the lordship of 
Paisley, in thiis division, consisting of 496 acres of 
fertile land, lying near the town, accommodated 
with good roads, and in a favourable situation for 
manure and markets, with the privilege of subset* 
ting, was let, in 1 807, by public roup, in six farms, 
for nineteen years, at j^|,909, or nearly £$ 17^^ 
per acre. 

Gard^p grounds in the vicinity of the larger 
f owns which were let in 1 795 at from £4* to £6 per 
fiicre, are now at £B and j610; and there is one ia^ 
Glance, at Greenock, of 3 or 4 acres of garden 
ground now affording a yearly rent of £50 per acre: 
but these are subdivided into very small plots, and 
may be considered as taken for the pleasure and re- 
creation of the occupiers, rather than as a subject 
of profit. Lands for manufacturing purposes, such 
as bleachfields, printfields, &c. were commonly let 
higher than the ordinary rate of arable land. In 
such cases, £3 per acre for poor ground, or lands 
of very moderate fertility, was, in 1 795, a very com- 
mon rent; and there are even instances of £S or jfilO 
per acre, qf yearly rent, having been then paid for 
i^ids in situations fav9urable for manufactures.* 

formerly, a considerable portion of the rent was 
payable in grain; but, in general, the whole is now 
payable in money. In old leases, some of which 
wisre current so late as 1 795, the tenant was bound 
to pay not only a certain sum of money-rent, but 
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z Fernenieze printfield, Levern prmtiield, &c. 



also meal, oats, bear, capons, hens, sheep, ve2,Uf 
minister's stipend, schoolmaster's salary, cess, &c# 
&c. as well as to perform certain services to his 
landlord; such as plowing, harrowing, reaping^ 
carting-coals, casting and bringing home peats, mak^ 
ing and carting hay, &c. Almost all these condi* 
tions of agreement are evidently prejudicial to the 
interest of both parties, having an obvious tendency 
to diminish the farmer's ardour in the great busiiieHg 
of agriculture; they are, therefore, mostly laid adde 
(excepting the payment of the land tax, and, ill 
some cases, the minister's stipend and schoolmastei^'cf 
salary)* and no clauses are now introduced into 
the leases that would check the husbandman's in- 
dustry, or distract his attention from the constant 
diligence so necessary in rural occupation* 



SECTION in. TITHlESr 

Tithes in kind, which have been long considei^ed 
as of material injury to the farmers in England, are 
almost unknown in Scotland. Prior to the reforma- 
tion, the clergy who had right to the teinds or tithes' 
made that right effectual by drawing the teinds^ or 
taking in kind the tenth of the actual produce. Af- 
ter the reformation, the clergy in Scotland were re- 
duced to the state of mere stipendiaries, or entitled on- 

a The salaries of schoolmasters in the county , in 1795, were only •^177: 
they are now £^52. 
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ly to certain modified stipends, which were paid out 
of the teinds. Sang James VI. had, in the mean time, 
made grants of tithes and of church lands, to lay- 
men, sometimes called Lords of erection^ and some- 
times Titulars. To put a stop to these erections, 
which were considered prejudicial to the crown, in 
1587 an act was passed annexing all church benefi- 
ces to the crown. A revocation of all church lands, 
or of teinds, took place soon after the accession of 
Eling Charles L by action of reduction. After various 
proceedings, it was agreed to refer the whole to His 
Majesty by way of arbitration. Upon these submis- 
sions, Charles I. in 1629, pronounced several de- 
crees arbitral which were afterwards confirmed by 
acts of parliament. A most important article in 
these decrees regarded the sales and valuation of 
tithes by commissioners, in order that each propri- 
etor might draw those of his own lands. The val- 
uation was directed to be a fifth part of the yearly 
rent, and this regulation was of singular advantage 
to the landholder. A decree of valuation fixed his 
tithes, or teinds, in all time to come, at a sum in 
money and grain; so that whatever improvements 
might be made at any future period, or however 
much the value of the land might increase, the 
landholder never could be obliged to pay, either to 
the minister or titular, more than the amount of 
the teind ascertained by such decree of valuation. 

At the early period (1587) already mentioned, 
when the whole church lands and teinds in Scot- 
land were annexed to the crown by act of parlia- 
ment, such church lands as had been previously dis- 

K 
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posed or granted to colleges, and schools, were ex- 
cepted, and afterwards (in 1641) when an act was 
passed entitling heritors ta value or pufchase their 
teinds, the teinds belonging to colleges, schools^ 
and hospitals, were prohibited from being solder 
but might be valued. The university of Glasgow 
are proprietors of the teinds of several parishes .in 
the neighbourhood of thajt city. Their rights to 
tithes in Renfrewshire, extend only over the lands- 
of Polmadie, HagSy Titwood, and Shields, in the 
parish of Govan; to the whole of the parish of 
Renfrew,* which was anciently " a parsonage and' 
" depaidency on the cathech^al of Glasgow^'*^ and 
to some ground near the centre of Cathcart, said 
to have belonged to the same see. The teinds in 
this case are similar to the tithes in England, and 
the only difference in the situation of proprietors of 
ground in Scotland, the tithes of which belonged^ 
to colleges, &c. &c. and of proprietors in England 
is, that the proprietor in Scotland by obtaining his 
teinds valued under the act 1641, has it in his pow- 
er to get these teinds fixed at a fifth part of the 
present rent, which teind-duty cannot in. future be 
increased. This is a great and important diflferencey 
and it uniformly produces a moderation on the part 
of universities in levying their teind, in order diat the 
heritors may not be induced to have recourse ta 
a valuation. 



a Charles I. in 1630 gave the college of Glasgow the teinds of the 
parishes of Renfrew and others, and the gift was confirmed hy parliament 
in 1635, 
^ b Crawford*s History of Renfrewshire. 
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The college of Glasgow were in use to allow the 
heritors to possess their teinds on leases of nineteen 
years, renewed from time to time, on receiving a 
-small modus in name of composition, and a ^mall 
annual rait in money and grain; and we find that 
till within these last twenty or thirty years, few 
of the heritors of the parishes of which the college 
of Glasgow are titulars obtained valuations of their 
teinds; but the rapid rise of rents, and the pro- 
cess of agricultural improvement, since the separa- 
tion of Great Britain from the American colonies, 
have had the effect of making most of the heritors 
value their teinds. It is but justice to remark that 
the parties have been disposed to settle with each 
other in a fair and liberal manner. In several in- 
stances heritors have got the teind fixed at 4^. per 
acre, and none of them, it is believed, pay more 
than 15^. 

The ministers in country parishes are paid their 
stipends from the landed estates in the county, 
as in other parishes in Scotland. The ministers in 
the towns of Paisley and Greenock are paid by the 
Magistrates or feuars, according to decreets of the 
court of teinds. 

The following will be found a pretty accurate 
account of the value of each minister's living in this 
county, as stated in the Statistical account of the 
parishes. Besides a stipend in money, meal and bar- 
ley, the ministers in country parishes are possessed 
of a manse (or parsonage house) with offices, and a 
few acre? of land 4^ acres, including the ground 
occupied by the buildings and garden, being the 
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minimum. Valuing the house and offices at £20 
of yearly rent, the glebe at 40^. per acre, and grain 
at I6s. per boll, the annexed table will shew the 
Talue of each Uving in 1791: 

Table of ministers' stipends in 1791. 
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Since the year 1791 the livings of all the ministers 
in this county have been augmented, and their 
manses rebuilt or repaired. Computing their glebes, 
manses, and offices, in general; at £50 per annum, 
and calculating meal at £l 4fS. Old, and barley at 
£i 6s. O^rf., which are the average fiar prices for 
the last eight years, the following table shews the 
present value of each livingt 
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SECTION IV.— POOR RATES, 

Assessments for the poor are hot known as 3 
charge upon land, excepting in two parishes of the 
county, the abbey of Paisley and Kilbarchan. The 
assessments are levied in equal shares from the pro- 
prietors, and tenants or householders. In con- 
sequence of the great influx of work people into 
these parishes, and the great number of wives^ 
widows, and children, of soldiers, whom the war 
has brought upon the poors* roll, the assessment in 
these two parishes has, since the commencement of 
the war, greatly increasedv In the other parishes of 
the county, the poor are maintained by the contri- 
butions at the church door, the dues for proclama- 
tions of marriages, sums paid for the use of ihopt- 
cloths, and the interest of donations ^ when these are 
inadequate, a voluntary assessment of the heritors 
takes place, which is often «found necessary in pa- 
rishes where manufactures are established. The 
mode of assessment in the parishes of the abbey of 
Paisley and Kilbarchan is stated in the Statisti- 
cal account of Scotland.* Though jhe system is 
not by the real rent, yet it is easy^ upon comparing 
the amount of the assessment with the real rent 
of these parishes, to ascertain the' rate per pound. 
In the year 1790, the assessment in the abbey 
parish of Paisley was nearly 2 per cent on the ren- 

a See Statistical account of Scotland, voLviL^xv. 
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tal; that is, one per cent payable by the proprietor, 
^d the like sum of one per cent by the tenant. It 
is now increased to about double that sum, and 
may amount to from J&1200 to ^1500 per 
annum. 

In Kilbarchaii, a few years ago, the assessment . 
for the poor was very inconsiderable. It is now 
about 5d. in the pound, or within a trifle of 2t 
per cent on the rental ; the one half payable by the 
proprietor, the other half by the tenant. But the 
mode of assessment in that parish, for some years 
past, has been, by charging 6d. per pound Scots of 
valuation on the landed property, which produces 
£l5l\ and raising about £lO or £S0 per annum, 
from manufacturing establishments. The total an- 
nual distributions are about ^240. 



SECTION V. — LEASES* 

Many proprietors are now reducing the length of 
leases to ten or twelve years. In general, however, 
this happens when a renewal is granted, two or 
three years before the expiration of the former 
lease; a practice which is obviously beneficial to both 
landholders and tenants; as the tenant, in this case, 
never allows his farm to get out of good condi- 
tion, so that his profits continue steady; and he is 
enabled to pay a higher rent to the proprietor, than 
he could do, were he to commence with a run out 
farm. Leases are, however, still commonly granted 

I. 
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for nineteen years; where they are granted for 
bnger period, an additional rent is sometimes agreed- 
to be paid before their expiration* This progressive 
method is found to suit the circumstances of some 
parts of the county. The ordinary terms of entry 
are Martinmas and Whitsunday: Martinmas in the 
case of arable lands, and Whitsunday in that of 
houses, yards, and grass. 

The tenants are commonly bound to keep twa 
thirds of their farms in grass, so that the land may' 
be pastured double the time it is ploughed. They 
are, in general, debarred from assigning their leases^ 
or subsetting any paQ of the farm without the con* 
sent of the proprietor; though the landlord often 
agrees to dispense with these clauses. They are 
bound to consume the fodder on the ground; OTy 
in other words, to apply the whole dung produced 
upon the farm; and, in a few instances, to apply* 
a certain yearly quantity of dung; and sometimes 
the proprietor himself engages to furnish a certain 
quantity of lime or other manure. In the vicinity 
of towns, where straw can be more profitably dis* 
posed of than by rotting it for manure, and where 
great quantities of dung can be procured, the 
obligation to consume the fodder on the- ground 
is not insisted on; and the proprietors, in general, 
give liberal scope to the tenants* exertions without 
fettering them with strict clauses as to the mode 
of managing the farm, v Where there are young 
hedges, the tenant is not allowed to keep idieep. 
Lastly, he is commonly bound to keep the houses 
and fences in repair. This clause, although a very 
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material on^f is little attended to by the tenants; 
and the bast prestation in a lease, for keeping fences 
in complete order, would be, to employ a hedger 
^ely for this purpose; the expense to he paid 
equally by the proprietor and tenant. 

Strict rules respecting the rotation of crops, and 
mode of culture, are seldom prescribed. The ten. 
ants are commonly bound to dung, labour, andman* 
ure their farms, in a complete and sufficient manner, 
and to crop them according to the rules of good 
husbandry. A considerable part of the lordship 
of Paisley was let, in 1 807, two years before the 
expiry of the old leases, in seven separate farms. 

The tenants, for the first fifteen years of the leases, 
«:e not bound to any particular rotation; but dur- 
ing the last four years the covenants are; 

U That there shall not be above one fourth part 
of the lands in wheat; and that, after fallow or 
greea crop, sufBciently dunged with, at leasts thirty 
f^U gart loads of well made dung per acre; 
^ %. Ov^^ fourth part in any other white crop : 
3t One fourth part in greeio crop, gr fallow, 
dunged as above: and* 

4, One fourth part in sown grass} the propgr* 

tion so sown to consist of eij^tire fields, and not in 

broken parts. 

Sometimes clauses are Inserted reserving liberty 
to th? proprietor j^ upon paying certain damages^ to 
open quames,, work coal or lime, and cut timber; 
all of which are constantly considered as his sgk 
property;, and of late it has been customary to 
retain a ri^hti^ at any time, during the leases, to 
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resume the possession of such water, or such pieces 
of land, as may be found necessary for bleachfields^ 
printfields, mills, or machinery. The practice, so 
happily gaming ground, of granting to the tenant 
a renewal of his lease a few years previous to its 
expiration, saves the grounds from those scourging 
crops, and that neglect of manure, which in the 
last years of a lease are so often experienced* 



SECTION VI. EXPENSE AND PROFIT. 

We cannot - expect to obtain accurate information 
from the tenants of land in this county, concerning 
either the expense and profit attending fiairnung 
operations in general, or even the gains arising from 
tlie cultivation of any particular species of crop. 
They are not educated and trained to keeping 
accounts, so ^an produce no written st?itement of 
their outlays and gains; the only data from which 
conclusions can be fairly drawn. They would con- 
sider minute inquiries on these heads as leading to ' 
disclosure of private aflfairs. In this county, men of 
education, wealth, and enterprize, are engaged in 
manufacturing and mercantile pursuits; and it is 
generally admitted, that the return, at least in this 
district, from the application of capital in those 
ways is greater than from capital employed in 
agriculture. It is certain, however, that the capi-* 
tal destined for farming purposes is not exposed to 
much risk; and though the returns may be slower^^ * 
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the balance on the whole may be more nearly equal, 
than is generally supposed. 

The gains of farmers, till of late years, arose 
principally (as in some instances they still do), from 
habits of parsimony, and from frequent transactions 
in buying and selling cattle and horses at fairs and 
markets. But many of them are now in more pros- 
perous circumstances than formerly; they have ac- 
cumulated capital, they are cultivating their lands 
successfully, and are drawing income from the 
produce of their farms. 

From what has been already stated as to the rent 
of land ; and from what vdll appear in the sequel 
concerning the price of horses and stock, the rate 
of labour, and the prices of farm produce, a cal- 
culator may form an estimate of the profits of farm- 
ing in this district, compared with those in other 
parts of the kingdom. Under the property act, it 
is assumed that the profits of farmers are in propor- 
tion to the amount of their rents ; but this assump- 
tion is very erroneous, and so absurd as not to 
deserve refutation. 
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CHAPTER V, 



IMPLMMENT^. 



X HE plpugh which is in most common u^e i 
thi^ county i$ the Scots, but ms^de much Ught 
than it formerly was. Ploughs pf a new ?gid better 
construction hftve bisen introduced und we gwwng 
ground. They j^re of the Jpnd contrived by Mr 
Sm*U of Berwickshire J with a curved mquld-^bovd 
pf cast-iron J and new improvements are daily mal^* 
ing in th^ construction. The latest improved 

plough? have the sheath, sole, mould-hoard, &c. 
of cast-iron f sp that the only parts which are of 
wood are the beam, stilts, and pne or two necessary 
wedges. Carts are generally constructed for one 
Ijorse; and, for easing draught by diminishing 
friction, iron axles are employed, especially in th? 
neighbourhood of Paisley. The diameter of the 
wheels is generally 4r feet. Coup, or turning 
carts, are scarcely used. As the horse hoeing hus- 
bandry is little practised, the necessary implements 
for the operations which it requires are hardly 
known. Too little attention is paid to the brake 
and roller. Lister's patent machine for cutting 
straw is lately introduced into the county ; and it is 
presumed will be found a valuable addition to tlx^ 
present implements of husbandry. 
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The prices of farming uten^Is in 1795 compared 
with 1809, are as follow; 



Utensils. 


1 


795. 1 


1809. 1 


£. 


s. 


d.£, 


ili^l 


A goodclose-cart, with iron axle, ^ 












and wheels strongly mounted > 
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10 


17 








with iron, when complete,... J 












A coup'Cart, or turning cart, 7 
with similar axle and wheels, j 
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A plough of the best construe- ") 














tion, fully mounted with > 
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horse trees, j 














Winnowing machine, otfamters, 7 
on the newest construction,.. 5 
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A pair of harrows, or brake for ^ 














two horses, on the best> 
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construction, j 
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The threshing machine till lately was little kno^^ 
in Renfrewshire, there being, a few years ago, only 
two or three in the county, which were introduced 
about the year 1 796. In a district where the wages 
of farm servants are already high, and constantly 
advancing, it is certainly of in^rtance to introduce 
any scheme which may have a tendency to save 
labour; and consequently threshing machines are 
now more numerous. Experience has completely 
proved, that by employing threshing machines 
(driven either by wind, water, or horses) there is 
a great saving of labour, independent of the adJ 
ditional quantity of grain which the machine gives 
by performing the work more effectually. 

There are other inducements for adopting this 
piece of machinery: a farmef by means of it can 
employ his horses and servants in threshing out his 
crop in stormy or rainy weather, when rio operation 
can be performed in the field. He thereby at once 
brings to market a considerable quantity of grain, 
without waiting for the tedious operation of the flail; 
and thus supplies the public at the time they most 
stand in need of com; a circumstance conducive to 
the advantage not only of the individual, but also of 
the community. Some of these machines, on good 
and simple principles, are in the possession of farm- 
ers in neighbouring counties. They are said to 
have cost only about £50, are worked with two or 
three horses, and thresh six bolls in an hour; and 
by the addition of a simple apparatus they can be 
rendered fit for the winnowing of the corn. It 
is to be hoped that the general want of this useful 
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piece of farming machinery will soon be supplied in 
Renfrewshire. In this county, the practical know- 
ledge of mechanics has been very successfully appli- 
ed to a great variety of purposes of manufacture; 
and, were our ingenious artists to bestow attention, 
on this valuable engine, they would probably im- 
prove its construction as well as diminish its price. 

Some of the chwms^ it is believed, are peculiar to 

th^ county. Many are wrought by a lever in a 

nianner similar to the working of a pump ; in which 

case the chum is in a vertical or upright position, and 

the end of the churn-staflF is connected with one end 

®f the lever. But the most material improvement 

^ the invention of chum mills by the application of 

a M^ter wheel. The chum, in this case, is in the 

form of a hogshead, and lies fixed in an horizontal 

Position. The frame for breaking the milk is mov- 

^d^ ^th a moderate velocity, on an axis passing 

^^^ough the centre of the churn; while the chum 

Itself remains at rest; and to prevent the escape of 

^*^^ milk, the aperture for admitting the axis is small 

^^d closely fitted. The whole apparatus is simple, 

^^d is similar to what is employed in a common 

^^**n. mill. The expense is small, and the advantage 

*^ Saving labour great. The butter, in consequence 

^* the equable and constant motion, is supposed to 

^ of a better quality, and in greater quantity, than 

^^*^^t is produced by the common mode. When 

^^^ter cannot be obtained, a horse might be 

employed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



INCLOSING. 






1 HE county is, in general, well inclosed- Gresif 
advantage both with regard to the increase of rent, 
and to the quantities and kind of produce, have 
been found to result from inclosing. It is difSciiVt 
to ascertain to what degree rents have been advarm*' 
ced in consequence of it; because rents have incresk-^^ 
ed from better culture, greater variety of ci 
better markets, a more general application of ms 
ure, and simitar circumstances, as well as from 
closing. Thus a small estate, consisting of seve^^^ 
small farms, in the parish of Neilston, which in 176^-^ 
yielded j^l20, is now let at j^800. In thesam^^ 
manner, an estate in that parish which was rented 
in 1768 at £2\6, is also raised to a^800: and, in 
the adjoining parish of Paisley, a small estate which 
was let in 1705 at £233^ is now raised to ^1,900. 
Though these and similar advances of rent are not 
to be ascribed to inclosing solely, yet it may be 
fairly computed, that, in many cases, rents have 
been advanced 30 per cent from that cause alone. 
It has also occasioned a greater variety and a great- 
er quantity of farm produce. About thirty years 
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ago, when the county was unmclosed, sown grasses 
were never attempted ; but a great quantity of hay 
is now raised; and, as the ground is generally pre- 
pared for hay with a crop of barley, a much greater 
quantity of barley is also raised. The farmer has it 
likewise in his power to save his fields from the 
poaching of cattle in winter; which must greatly 
contribute to increase the quantity, not only of grass, 
but of com. { 

The inclosures in the arable parts of the county, 
are generally from 5 to 12 acres. In the higher 
parts they are considerably larger. The mode of 
inclosing in the middle and low divisions, is general- 
ly by hedges and ditches. In the highest grounds it 
as generally by stone dikes. A sunk fence of stone, 
with a hedge on the face or top of it, is much ap- 
proved of by many; and a thorn hedge planted on 
the surface, within a stone dike, produces a strong 
snd beautiful fence. It may be here observed, that 
the sweet-briar has been found to be a good addition 
to the plants usually employed for hedges, on ac- 
coimt of its vigorous and long shoots for a few years 
after planting. 

The important inquiry, whether inclosures have 
increased or diminished population, does not admit of 
an easy solution in a great manufacturing county like 
Renfrewshire, where the population on the whole has 
for a considerable period been constantly increasing, 
owing to the demand for labour at its numerous 
manufactories. From the fluctuations of trade the 
population may vary at different periods; and the 
numbers of inhabitants in qne part of the county 
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may have decreased, while in another they are ang* 
mented. Accordingly, there are the strongest rea* 
sons to believe, that the numbers in the countiy part 
of the county, or those parishes where manufacturing 
villages have not been established, have decreased^ 
while the population of the towns and villages has 
been greatly advanced; and a description of peasan-*. 
try, called cottars or cottagers, who- were employed 
by the more considerable farmers, as their labourers 
or assistants, are now hardly to be fotmd. 

The occupiers of land may be considered as the 
most permanent part of society. Few circumstances 
tend to occasion their removal, or to cause any sud- 
den increase or diminution of their number, especi- 
ally in a county where they hold their possession by 
so sure a tenure as a nineteen year lease. In an 
agricultural survey, it may be of importance, to as- 
certain if their numbers are different from what they 
were in former times. The number of farmers may 
be very correctly known one hundred and fifteen 
years ago, by examining the survey which was then 
made of the inhabitants in the different parishes in 
the county, for the purpose of a general poll-tax. 

a This appears evident if we compare the population of Erskine» Inchia- 
nan, Innerkip, Eaglesham, and Kilmalcolm^ (parishes where manifactarin^ 
towns and villages do not exist) in 1 755 with their population in 1795. 



Parishes. 



Erskine, , 

Inchinnan,... 
Innerkip,...., 

Eaglesham,.* 
Kilmalcolm,. 



Population ip I 



1755. 

829 

897 

1,590 

1,103 

1,495 



808 

306 

1,280 

1,000 

)[ 951 

Total, 15,4141 4,84S- 



1792-5.1 
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XJpon comparing these records with the lists of the 
occupiers of land (m 1795) in z^few parislies^ where 
their numbers were accurately known, it appears that 
tile number of formers is diminished.* 

Such being the fact, it becomes a question how far 
this has been occasioned by inclosing. Inclosures 
render fewer hands necessary for tending and fold- 
ing cattle, th6y may therefore be in some degree the 
cause of a decrease of the number of cottars; but 
the diminution of this description of peasantry, may 
probably be ascribed, chiefly to the introduction 
and progress of manufactures, which may have 
^ven a different turn to the labour and employment 
of the inhabitants, and may have occasioned thdr 
resort to towns and villages. As inclosures also 
render large farms in many respects more eaaiy 
managed; it is probable they may, therefore, have 
partly suggested the union of farms, or the addition 

> The original liut or rccordifor 1695 and 1696, arc in lIiehaDdt of the 
Rev. Mr Boor, miaiiter of the abbey pariih of Paiilcy; from a careful 
periual of which, the following view of ihe nomber of farmert in 1695, in 
the following pariihea, it drawn up, and compared with the numbcriiD 
1795; 



P„,.H„. 


Number of 


1895. 






IS 


6U 
124 
1S3 

3< 

I4H 




Neiliton, com 








Lochwinnoch, 






•£ d 


Erikine 


'lotai; 


lfl07. 72l| 
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of smaller to larger possessions. This juncdon of 
farms, in the degree in which it has taken place in 
Renfrewshire, must be considered rather advan- 
tageous than prejudicial to the interests * of the 
county. 

Nothing particular occurs as to gates. They are 
of various forms and prices, and commonly made of 
foreign fir. Many farmers introduce three movable 
cross bars of timber, in a mortice of wood*or stone, 
resembling post and rail. The ordinary gates are 
composed of three cross bars with an angular rail. 
The farmers are in many instances extremely de&« 
cient in securing their inclosures with proper gates. 
A few thorns or bushes are often carelessly throwii 
into the gate-way, instead of a stout well fimshe4 
gate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ARABLE LAND. 



SECTION I.'— 'TILLAGE. 

1 HE first, or more elevated, district <rf this county 
is chiefly adapted to pasture, and only 2l small pro- 
portion of the grounds is in tillage. In the middle 
and low divisions, the proportion in tillage is proba«» 
bly about one fourth. Many of the ploughmen are 
very expert, and their progress in levelling, straight- 
ing, and laying out ridges, particularly since com- 
petitions or plougfmig matches have been introdu- 
ced, is highly deserving of praise. At no very late 
period, many of the ridges were of a serpentine 
form, broad, and gathered to a considerable height 
in the middle: they have been reduced by degrees, 
and the akeration has been productive of great ad- 
vantage. Forty or fifty years ago, it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the farmer to delay commencing his 
field operations till the season was far advanced. In 
a small publication, addressed by a clergyman * of 
this county to west country farmers, in 1772, the 
advantages of early ploughing are stated; and he 



» The Ute R.ev. John Warner, minister of Kilbarchaa. 
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justly observes, *' that nothing can be more ab- 
surd than for our farmers to have their ploughing 
to begin in the month of March, and their sow- 
ing in the month of April; while they suffer 
some of the finest weather in January or Febru- 
ary to pass without any field employment. This 
neglect often obliges them to plough in all weath- 



a 

(C 

<c 

cc 

*' ers, and either to sow in a very indifferent season^ 
*' or to delay it, till it is so late, that the produce 
*' is both thin in the grain, and comes by fer too 
*' late in harvest/* 

There is not the same reason now to complaifi 
of the neglect of our farmers; still, however, earlier 
ploughing and sowing ought to be moire carefully 
attended to, and particularly in this variable cUmate# 



SECTION II. FALLOWING^ 

Fallowing is practised in Renfrewshire blit in 
few cases; and it would be much for the interest 
of the farmer to pursue this system more firequently^ 
The farmers prefer giving three or four furrows to 
their barley crop, or taking a crop of drilled pota- 
toes. Fallowing may be considered as the first step 
towards bringing lands into good tillage. It is par- 
ticularly requisite where the ridges of fields are too 
high, or not straighted, or where stones and other 
obstructions are to be removed. Afterwards, when 
the lands are in proper condition, it may be drop- 
ped, and a green crop may supply its place. 
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SECTION III.— ROTATION OF CROPS. 

There is no particular rotation followed over the 
county. The farmer is frequently determined, 
in the choice of the crop to be cultivated, by the 
demand for grain, the season, or the advantages to 
be derived from a particular soil. The following 
appear to be the prevailing practices, and some of 
them, it must be confessed, are injudicious and un- 
profitable. 

In the higher district, after about seven years 
pasturage, the best rotation in common use isj 

1. Oats; 

2. Oats; 
S. Barley; 

4. Hay; then ordinary pasturage. 

The pasture lands, before ploughing, are fre- 
quently manured with dung, or a mixture of earth 
and lime. Often, however, a different rotation is 
followed. After manuring the preceding summer, 
the ground is ploughed about the end of March, 
and oats are sown for three years successively; 
then, without grass seeds, or additional manure, 
it is left to itself for six years, when the same 
rotation succeeds. 

In what we have termed the gently rising district, 
the rotation most commonly followed is; 

1. Oats out of lea; 

2. Oats; 

N 
/ 
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S* Barley, with manure after three furrows, witlt 
clover and rye-grass. 

After one or two crops of hay, the land is general- 
ly pastured for two or three years, and then broken 
up' with oats. Many farmers, instead of two suc- 
cessive crops of oats, introduce with great propriety 
a crop of drilled potatoes with dung, as the second 
in rotation; and, in this case, the third, which is^ 
generally wheat, receives no manure. 

On the Igrounds of a few gentlemen, a still more 
perfect rotation of the following kind is adopted ;- 

1. Oats from grass; 

2. Fallow or turnips with manure; 

S.. Barley with grass . seeds; viz. six lbs. red 
clover; four lbs. white; with half a boll of 
rye-grass, per acre ; 
4. Hay; and then pasture, for such a number 
of years as is deemed expedient. 
. In the Jlat grounds^ the most common rotation 
is similar to that which is in use in the middle divi- 
sion, excepting that die pasture is in general for a* 
shorter period. On particular grounds, the follow^ 
ing. rotation was pursued in 1795;, 

1 . Oats from grass ; 

2. Fallowj 
2, Wheat;. 

4. Barley; 

5. Beans and pease;- 

6. Oats; 

7. Hay; 

8. Hay; then pasture. 
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On others, where manure was particularly plen- 
jtiful,* the rotation in 1795 was; 

1 . Wheat after fallow ; 

2. Pease and beans^ 

3. Barley; 

4. Hayj 

5. Hay; 
€. Oats; 
7. Fallow. 

On the good lands near the river Cart, within the 
parish of Cathcart, the rotation of crops is similar to 
that followed on the haughs of Clyde, in the vicinity 
of Glasgow; viz. 

1. Oats from lea; 

2. Drilled potatoes with dung; 

■3. Wheat, with a slight top dressing of lime; 

4. Clover and rye-grass, sometimes cut green, 
but most commonly made into hay; and 
afterwards pasture for two years. 

The farmers in that district of the county ad- 
mit, that this rotation has hitherto been the most 
profitable of any they have adopted. 

The flat grounds about the burgh of Renfrew, 
have been long remarkable for producing potatoes 
of excellent quality, but the profits arising from 
them have induced the possessors to follow a rota- 
tion, in which that beneficial plant bears much too 
great a proportion for the soil. 

In these two districts of the gently rising and 
lower grounds, there are many farmers of great 

^ At PortDaul4 discillerf , near lachinnan, in 1795. 
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activity, and their industry has been rewarded with 
success. ',j 



SECTION IV. — CROPS COMMONLY CULT.IVATJgP. 

The grains principally cultivated are oats. and 
bear: some barley, some wheat, and .^me beans 
and pease are also sown, but not in a great quantity. 
The culture of wheat has greatly increased of late 
yearsj but beans and pease are not raised so extai* 
sively as formerly, in consequence of an opinion that 
they are less productive, since rye-grass has been 
sown, and lime u§ed as manure. The most pro- 
bable cause, seems to be the rye^grass; but closer 
and more accurate observation, will be necessary, 
in order to ascertain how far the crops of pease 
and *beans have degenerated or become less 
productive, and to determine the causes which have 
occasioned these effects. Green crops are little cut 
tivated. Clover is never sown as a green crop; aoid 
very few turnips, either in drills or broad cast, ex- 
cepting at gentlemens* seats. Some attempts were 
lately made by the farn^ers in turnip husbandry; but 
the soil of this county, excepting in the higher dis- 
trict, is^ in general, too stiff for that kind of qrop, and 
the farmers are already prejydiced against turnips.; 
it being a general opinion among them that the crop 
following turnips, is far inferior, in bulk and quali- 
ty, to a crop succeeding potatoes. Tares, in a few 
case$, have been sown for cutting green, and whex^ 
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tried have been found to be very productive, and a 
•good preparation for a succeeding crop. 

Potatoes. — ^Miller, in his Dictionary, states, that 
the potatoe was introduced into England from Ame- 
rica about the yeiar 1 62S ; but Gerarde, in his Herbal 
or History of plants, printed in 1597, and dedicated 
to Lord Burleigh, gives ^ description of two kinds of 
potatoes then cultivated in gardens; one called the 
common, and the other the Virginia potatoe. He 
mentions that he bought the first, or common kind 
4of potatoe, at the exchange in London, and had re^ 
ceived roots of the other kind from Virginia, and 
cultivated both, and many other rare plants, in hi^ 
garden. " He added, (as he expresses himself,) all 
^' the variety of herbs and flowers that might any 
** way be obtained; laboured with the soil to make 
^f it fit for the plants, and with the plants to make 
5' them delight in the soil, that so they might live 
*' and prosper under our climate as in their nativS 
^* and proper country." But, though introduced 
into this kingdom at that early period, the cultui*e 
^eems not to have been much extended for one 
hundred and fifty years. So late as the year 1760, 
the early kinds of potatoes were a rarity at the tablej 
their culture was so ill undertsood, and so little 
luiown, that, even when raised in the garden, they 
y^ere never produced before the middk of August. 

Potatoes are cultivated in this county with great 
success; they may be said to be almost the only 
green crop, and almost the only instance in which 
the drilled husbandry is practised. They were 
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introduced to Paisley and Renfrew, about the year 
3 750, from Kintyre; were at that time first planted in 
the field, and were not till then an article of general 
xronsumpt, but are now cultivated extensively. They 
are planted in drills from 2 feet 4 inches to S feet 
distant, and dung is always applied. In the culture 
of this useful vegetable, it may be truly said, that 
Renfrewshire and the neighbourhood of Glasgow ex- 
cel most counties, probably most parts of the united 
kingdom. The drills are straight and well formed. 
The crop is kept extremely clean from weeds; and 
a degree of neatness and industry, highly commend- 
able and worthy of imitation, appears almost every 
where through the county, in the culture and man- 
agement of this valuable crop. One proprietor * had 
fifteen acres in 1793, and twenty-six acres in 1794. 
The mode of culture of potatoes in the parish of 
Cathcart is stated in the Statistical account of that 
parish, published in 1793, as follows: " Sum- 
mer fallowing is not much practised. Instead 
of this the ground is prepared for potatoes, by 
giving it repeated plowings, and laying upon it 
from 40 to 60 carts per acre of Glasgow dung. 
" Each cart costs from 2s. 6(L to Ss. before it is 
*' laid upon the field. The potatoes, being planted 
^' in drills, are first cleaned with the hand hoe, 
^* when beginning to appear above the ground, af- 
ter which (as their perfection, it would appear, 
in a great measure depends upon their being 
^^ taken the best care of when young, till they 
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** arrive at a certain length) //?ey ^r^ repeatedlj/ 
•* dressed with a small single Iwrse plough. The 
profit arising from this crop, properly managed, 
is so great, aa scarcely to be credited in places less 
favourably situated. £\0^ £l5^ and even £20 
per acre, have been received for them, before 
they have been dug up. It must be owned, in- 
deed, that nothing but such a market as Glasgow, 
to which a bulky article like this can be transport- 
ed, and immediately sold, could enable the far-* 
** mer to derive so much.** 

The kinds of potatoes, in most common use for 
the table, are the round white, the white kidney, 
and a considerable variety of the red, purple and 
streaked potatoes. A kind of potatoe is sometimes> 
planted called the white bloom, chiefly intended for 
the food of cattle; and from this species a greater 
produce is obtaine45 than from those planted for 
the table* 

There have been many trials of the eflfect of pul- 
ling the flowers or blossoms from the potatoe, so as 
to prevent the seed from forming, and the result 
has been an increase of produce. One gentleman* 
prosecuted this experiment with great care and atten- 
tion, during the years 1803 and 1804, in fields of 
two acres, each year, cultivated according to the usual 
mode in drills, and planted in manure. By taking 
alternate portions of equal area in the same field; 
pulling the blossoms from some of these divisions, 

said leaving others to ripen the seed ; attending in 

I ■ ■ 1 11.. ■■ ■ . . ■ I. ■ ■ I ■ . . I ■ ■ 

a Mr Wilson, at Deanside, near Renfrew. 
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the autumn when the potatoes were taken up, and 
measuring the produce with great care, he imiform- 
ly found, both years, the quantity increased 10 or 15 
per cent, where the blossoms were taken oflf; there 
being very few small potatoes in these portions of 
the field. He also found the quality much im- 
proved in consequence of the crop ripening sooner 
than usual J where the blossoms had been pulled, 
and therefore not affected by the frosts, which often 
set in so early that the growth of the potatoe is com- 
pletely checked before it arrive at ma:turity. Hav- 
ing thus ascertained that the quantity and quality 
of the potatoe crop is much improved by pulling 
the flowers, he has continued the same practice for 
the last five or six years, on fields of from four to 
nine acres, and he considers this experiment well 
worth prosecuting to any extent. The blossomis are 
pulled by children from ten to twelve years of age, 
their wages six-pence per day, and the expense is 
about three shillings per acre. About fotir acres of 
potatoes, from which he took the blossoms, in 
1808, produced 65 bolls per acre, Renfrewshire 
measure. The same practice has obtained for many 
years among heritors in the glen of Lochwinnoch; 
as stated by the, late Mr M'Dowall, in a letter to the 
president of the board of agriculture; in which he 
remarks, that if it shall be ascertained by repeated 
experiments fairly made, that potatoes ripen sooner 
"when thejlowers are taken off^ this consequence of 
the practice must be more valuable than the increase 
of weight. 

Oats are sown in March and April; bear from 
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the first of May to the beginning of June; xvheat 
in September and October. Reaping generally com- 
mences about the beginning of September, and the 
harvest is seldom finished till the beginning of No- 
vember. When the harvest is protracted till this 
late period of the ^e^son, which, inconsequence of 
the climate, unavoidably happens in many parts of 
the west of Scotland, the husbandman's labourSj^ 
anxious cares, and expenses are greatly increased. 
It has been truly said by a writer of this county 
cm the difficulties of a bad harvest, that the farmer*s 
misfortune in this case " happens at the very time 
*• when he thought of enjoying the return of all his 
** labottrs. The happiness, thfe joy .of harvest, 
*^ which is so much celebrated in ancient writings, 
** and has afforded their finest allusions; that joy 
^^ which, in happier climates, is still the cause of 
** mirth and song, farmers in the west of Scotland 
** seldom taste in full security and ease." The 
harvest of 1781, was nearly completed all over this 
county in August. That of 1782, not till the mid- 
dle of November. 

The quantity of oats sown is from 10 pecks to a 
boll per acre; of barley 10 to 14 pecks; of wheat 
about 3 firlots. The kinds of oats are Blainsley, 
Dundee or Angus, and several of the early species. 
The Tartarian oats were also sometimes cultivated, 
and found to be uncommonly prolific ; there being 
instances of a return of 22 bolls for one. But they 
are now given up, being found by far too late for 
this climate. The most commonly sown pease are 
the Hastings, or the Magbiehill, 
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The quantities of farm produce, in good grounds^ 
may be rated as follow ; 

Oats, from 8 to 10 bolls per acre^ 

Barley, — 6 to 8; — 

Wheat, — 8 to 12; — 

Beans and pease, — 5 to 8 j— 

Potatoes, — 45 to 50:— 
And, in many instances, 12 bolls of oats-per acre 
have been produced, equal to 76 Winchester bush- 
els . or 9t quarters. Some parts of the county ex- 
hibit uncommon instances of fertiUty. hi one of 
those fine holms situated on the banks of the White- 
Cart, in the neighbourhood of Pollock-house, some 
fields produced, in 1794, eighteen bolls of oats per 
acre, of the best quality, which is equal to 141 quar-^ 
ters.* Some sof the lands lying near the conflux oi 
Gryfe ^d Black- Cart are also highly fertile; they 
were rented in 1795, in a nineteen years lease, at 
£S per acre; and are now at £5 5s. The great 
produce per acre of some fields of oats is certainly 
to be ascribed, in great measure, to the practice of 
allowing the lands to remain in pasture a consi- 
derable time, as well as to the fertility of some par- 
ticular spots* 



a The average weight of oats may he about 56 Ihs. per firlot, equal tor 
about 35 lbs per Winchester bushel. Upon good lands, where the grain is 
well ripened, they have been known to weigh 63 lbs. per firlot, which i» 
equal to 39^ lbs. per Winchester, bushel: one boll of such oats will pro- 
duce meal at the rate of from 16 to 17 pecks per boll; or, as the fanners 
in this county express themselves, ** more than jneal for corn C'* that is at 
the rate of about 21 pecks per English quarter, or 182^ lbs, of meal per 
quarter. 
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SECTION V. CROPS NOT COMMONLY 

CULTIVATED. 

We have already stated that turnips are seldom 
cultivated. Their importance as food for cattle is 
sufficiently obvious, but their culture is not gaining 
ground. Carrots * have . been occasionally raised on 
ti small scale, and are well known to be particularly 
nutritive to horses. Cabbages have also been some- 
times planted in the field; and rata-buga or Swedish 
turnips, as food for live-stock. Flaa; in small 
quantity is sown, chiefly in the parishes of Lochwin- 
noch and Kilbarchan; but no progress is making 
in extending the cultivation of that article. 

a The greatest extent of carrot crop was at Pollocjc, 
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CHAPTER Vm, 



GRABS. 



SECTION I.-**NATURAL MEADOWS AND PASTURE^^ 

X HE fug/ier district of the county natundly ruasi 
into good pasture; and, excepting in those bleak 
and exposed situations where heath abound^ thi^ 
surface is covered with grass and white clover. 
The middle region produces only a scanty pasture; 
but, as this part of the county is chiefly situated 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow and Paisley, the 
farmer generally avails himself of the advantages 
of manure, and sows a mixture of rye-grass and 
clover on the lands which he has thus put into good 
condition. The same method is pursued on the flat 
grounds. But it is the first, or more elevated, 
district which is chiefly adapted for pasture, and, in 
many places, the value of its peculiar soil is well 
estimated, and a culture suited to it carefully pur-s 
sued. In the parishes of Mearns and Eagleshani 
particularly, and in some parts of Neilston an4 
Lochwinnoch, the lands of this species exhibit very 
often uncommon appearances of fertility. There, 
the farmer wisely considers the raising of grain as a 
secondary object, and attends chiefly to the improve^ 
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meat of his pastures* When he is happily favoured 
with lands c^ the above description, a moderate atten<* 
tion ensures to him a very luxuriant growth of the 
best natural grasses; which, in the same field, follow 
in regular succession from an early to a late period 
pf the season. What is deemed necessary in such 
{situations is to encourage the natural tendency of 
the soil, by breaking up the pastures very rarely, 
cropping gently, keeping, them in tillage only two 
years^ and slightly top dressing with lime, after they 
are returned into grass. It would perhaps be well, 
both for the country and for the farmer, were these 
simple methods more generally followed in this 
district. But it too often happens that the tenant, 
4Dn such grounds, pursues a culture more laborious, 
and in the end less lucrative. When, as is often 
the case, his farm consists of a portion of wet and 
moorish ground, along with some of the dry soil 
above mentioned, he is tempted to trust to the 
former for pasture to his live-stock; and, with a view 
to a few good crops, which he deems necessary for 
fodder to his cattle or meal to his family, to labour 
the latter too severely with the plough. By this 
means, such land is not allowed to remain so long 
in pasture as to bring a close and rich herbage over 
th€ surface. It is often broken up at the time when 
it be^ns to be able to support such a number of 
cattle a)9 would enrich it with their dung; and 
tiirown into tillage before it acquires any tolerable 
degree of fertility. In this state it remain?, until 
vrhat itiias acquired be exhausted. It is then left to 
iteeif, t9 be fver-rua with weeds and coarse herbage^^ 
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till, as happens in about four years, the good grass 
begins to prevail, when it is again unmercifully torn 
up by the plough. 

In this upper district there are a number of natu- 
ral meadows, aflfording a coarse kind of hay for 
winter fodder; they are occasionally watered in a 
very imperfect manner, and very seldom manured. 
Their produce is scanty, and the hay always of 
inferior value. 



SECTION II. ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 

It has been already observed, that, in the most 
elevated district, the far greatest part of the lands 
IS chiefly in pasture. In the middle division there 
may be about three fourths ; and in the flat district 
smaller quantities of the ground are appropriated 
to that purpose. When grounds are laying down 
in pasture, the quantity of clover generally sown 
throughout this county is singularly small. Many 
of the best farmers sow only from 4 to 6 lbs. per 
acre, along with 14 bushels of rye-grass, and are 
confidently of opinion that more is unnecessary. It 
would be of importance to make some comparative 
experiments to ascertain the effect of this and a lar- 
ger quantity. It must be allowed, in the mean 
time, that, with this small quantity, when the first 
crop of hay is cut, the after growth is often ex- 
tremely rich. A gentleman in the east of the 
county, sowed 14 lbs. red clover to the acre, on 
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well cleaned land, rather tending to clay, and had a 
most luxuriant crop; but the aftermath was so 
strong, that it injured the roots of the rye-grass, 
though ascertained to be of the perennial kind. 
Unfortunately, a species of annual rye-grass was, 
some years ago, (in 1791 or 1792) introduced 
into the county, but the farmers were at great pains 
to extirpate it, by saving seed from hay of the se- 
cond year's growth. The perennial seed being justly 
considered an object of the first importance, where 
VfeW cleaned land is to be laid down to pasture, the 
venders of annual seed have, in some instances, 
been prosecuted for damages; and that useless grass 
now rarely occurs. 



SECTION III. HAY HARVEST. 

The hay Jiarvest is generally in July on the low^ 
arable lands where artificial grasses, namely clovers 
and rye-grass, are sown, for these are now the on- 
ly grass seeds cultivated: the produce, when the 
ground is in good condition, is from 20() to 250 
stones per acre, that is from 2 to 2x tons; the stone 
being 22* lbs. 

The practice of making hay is in this part of Scot- 
land well understood; no more work is bestowed 
on it than merely to dry it, preserving at the same 
time the natural juices and flavour. The custom of 
repeatedly spreading out hay to the weather in the 
day time, and gathering it up at night, till it is well 
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made, is deservedly exploded. *^ The zpotheCSrf 
'* who means to preserve the good qualities of hw 
** medical herbs, dries them in the shade, and would 
** esteem them lost if exposed to the sun but for a 
" day. Is it then possible to expose hay to a hot 
sun for two or three days without evaporating 
some of its good qualities?*' * The hay, in some 
parts of Scotland, is cut so late as to have much of 
its seed ripened and shaken by the operations of 
making. This is seldom the case in Renfrewshire. 
The hay is put into tramp ricks, of from 100 to 300 
stones, before carrying it to the ^ stack-yard : and, 
either, in the rick or stack, the farmer, in some in- 
stances, gives it that sweating, or heat, which makes 
all cattle so fond of it, and which renders it so sal- 
utary to live-stock. " Another method of winning 
hay is bundling it up in sheaves, and stooking it, 
as we do corn; this method is only used when the 
" design is for seed;'* and there is no doubt that the 
stooking will preserve it a long time from the inju- 
ries of the weather. It is often a great convenience 
to a farmer to carry home hay thus prepared, stack 
it, and thresh it out at his leisure. 

Meadow-hay, or, as it is termed in Renfrewshire, 
bog-hay J is collected in the high and poor ^stricts 
from bogs or marshy grounds, on which no attempts 
at cultivation have ever been made. It is common- 
ly cut about the end of July, and is often difficult 
to manage. The quantities of soft grass, sprits, 
rushes and aquatic plants, which abound in our 

a The late Rev. John Warner, minister of Kilbarchan. 
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meadows, rendering the process for saving this kind 
of hay, in many instances, extremely troublesome 
and precarious. 



SECTION IV. — FEEDING. 

In a great part of Renfrewshire the dairy is an 
important object, and therefore the system of fatten- 
ing, or feeding, live-stock, is not pursued to great 
extent. The cattle which are fattened on the pas- 
tures of this county, purchased either at fairs in 
Perthshire, Stirlingshire, Dumbartonshire, or from 
neighbouring farmers, are principally cowSy and a 
very few bullocks. There are some, though not 
many, fields round gentlemens* seats stocked with 
sheep. 

Nothing particular occurs on the subject of graz- 
ing worthy of observation. Judicious farmers con- 
sider it prudent to stock their lands moderately, 
which in this, as in every district equally extensive, 
are of various quality. Pastures are found in many 
parts of the county, which will graze an ox on an 
acre; while upon that, or even a greater, quantity 
of ground in other places, the most hardy domestic 
animal could not subsist. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 



Although in Clydesdale (the adjoining coun- 
ty) there are above 250 acres of hnd in orchards, the 
produce of which, in some years, amounts in value 
to upwards of ^2000,* yet in Renfrewshire there 
are none, excepting upon a few steep banks of smalf 
extent at Port-Glasgow. The experiments which 
have been made there^ shew, that the soil, climatey 
and exposure, are favourable for orchards. 

Gardens. — In the vicinity of Paisley, Greenock 
and Port-Glasgow, there are considerable portions 
of land set apart for the culture of all sorts of vege- 
tables. Good land near those towns lets^ for this^ 
purpose, at from ^10 to d\5 per acre. But the 
highest rents for garden grounds are obtamed at 
Greenock and Port-Glasgow. Four acres belonging 
to Sir John Shaw Stewart, within a mile of Port- 
Glasgow, inclosed with a thorn hedge, are let for 
rflO? of yearly rent, and the tenant is doing ex- 
tremely welL And five small gardens at Greenock^ 
belonging to the same gentleman, inclosed with a 

a See View of the agriculture of Clydesdale, p, 101, 
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Stone wall about seven feet high, each of them 
about a quarter of an acre, well stocked with apple 
trees and gooseberry bushes, were let by public 
roup, in 1 803, at £50 per acre of yearly rent. The 
ground at this high rent, was not taken indeed with 
a view to profit, but rather as a recreation to gen- 
tlemen and their families. However, two of those 
gardens are now subset to operative gardeners, who 
pay their rents from selling fruit and vegetables. 

The noblemen and gentlemen, and many of the 
wealthy merchants and manufacturers in Renfrew^ 
^hire, have excellent gardens, of considerable extent, 
extremely well cultivated, and stodged with all the 
^varieties of fruits that are found throughout the 
kingdom. There are about fourteen or fifteen hot- 
liouses and green-houses in the county, for forcing 
fruits, &c. 

The farmers in general have gardens adjoining to 
their farm houses, sufiicient to produce abundance 
of common kitchen vegetables: but their attention is 
not much directed to those little spots, nor are they 
sensible of the comfort and advantages which might 
be derived from them, were a greater variety of 
vegetables introduced. In general, the cultivation 
of the gardens of farmers and cottagers extends 
^nly to potatoes, cabbages and greens. 
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CHAPTER X. 



rVOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 



1 HIS part of Scotland appears in former times to 
have abounded with woods, as may be gathered from 
ancient records, and from the names of numbers 
of places in the neighbourhood of the mosses in the 
low part of the county. The Forest of Paisley is 
mentioned in Ragman's Roll 1296: Durskath wood 
appears in the abbot's rental book, 1525, as in the 
vicinity of Paisley, and the tenant is taken bound to 
maintain the ditches around the wood: to this wood, 
or forest, of which no vestige now remains, the 
names of the adjoining lands, Woodside, Oakshaw,* 
&c. evidently bear reference. In other parts of the 
county we meet with names of simitar import, as 
Linwood, FuUwood, Walkinshaw, Hanging-shaw^ 
Birkenshaw, &c. The county is in many parts still 
well covered with woods and plantations. 

The natural, or copse, woods are chiefly situat* 
ed in the parishes of Paisley, Houston, and East- 
wood. The last mentioned parish probably contains 
one half of the whole. They are cut every thirty 
years; and in 1795, such of them as were well 

• I I ■■ ■ ' . ^ • 

a Shaiv is wood. 
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preserved, generally sold at from £25 to £30 per 
acre.* The quantity of copse- wood in the county may 
be near 500 acres ; one cutting of which might be 
valued at that time at about j&l 5,000, or, as they 
are cut periodically, at about ^480 of yearly reve- 
nue. Their value has been gradually advancing 
during the last twenty-five years, in consequence of 
the great demand for alder and birch-wood for the 
numerous cotton mills; but, chiefly, in consequence 
of the rise of the price of oakrbark, which sold, 
about the year 1784, at only £5 per ton; in 1795 at 
^8 per ton; and now (1809) it brings ^^17. But 
the prices of wood and bark seem to be at present 
at their height; and at this advance, the revenue 
arising from periodical cuttings of copse-wood, may 
now be computed at «&900 or af 1000 per annum. 
The prevailing trees are birch, alder, ash, and oak. 
The woods are, in general, well preserved from the 
injury of cattle. Still they are very far inferior to the 
copsewoods in the neighbouring county of Dumbarton, 
where the vigorous growth of oak timber is ^p strik- 
ing, that the periodical cuttings take place every twen- 
ty years. Greater care in draining, so as to encou- 
rage the growth of oak, and in thinning and clearing 
away hazels and other brushwood during the first 
years after cutting, and introducing oak plants, would 
be an improvement in the system of management. 

Plantations. -^The soil and climate are very fa- 

a The woods at Hawkhead, part of the east division of the county, 
vrere sold in 1652, by George Lord Rosse, to be cut in ten years, at 15,000 
jnerks; equal to 9^833 6/. 8/; a great sum at that early period. 
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vourable for forest trees; and numerous and exten* 
sive plantations are to be seen flourishing on the 
estates throughout the county. In some cases it had 
been the practice to plant the Scots fir alone, with- 
out any intermixture of other trees: at present, 
however, most proprietors, with more taste and fore.- 
sight, have interspersed all the varieties of forest 
trees usually found in the kingdom. The planta- 
tions are, in general, well kept; additions to them are 
annually making; and there is reason to hope, that, 
hereafter, the naked and barren summits of the 
highest grounds, and such spots as cannot become 
the subject of culture, will be covered with thriving 
plantations. Mr M'Dowall, during the year 1793, 
besides other plantations, planted 89 Scots acres, 
called Skiff-park, in Lochwinnoch, in one field comr 
pletely inclosed, with all the different varieties of v 
trees, at the rate of 5000 trees to each acre; that 
land with the crop of trees, is now (1809) valu^ 
ed at 5^6000; and the whole plantations on that 
gentleman's estate have been estimated at above 
^30,000. 

In planting forest trees, proprietors have, for a 
considerable time past, shown a very just predelection 
for the larix. This tree which was first planted in 
Renfrewshire about the year 1 746, is extremely suitr 
able to the climate. Some of them are now above 7 
feet in circumference; and it is worthy of remark, 
that, fifteen years ago, in thinning some plantations 
at Castlesemple,* from twenty-nine to thirty-five years 



a Statistical account of Lochwinnoch, vol. xv. p. 67. 
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old, each larch was sold at from 1 2s. to 22s. while 
the best of the other trees of the same plantation 
brought only 5s. each. As a Scots acre will contain 
380 trees, planted at the distance of 4 yards, which 
is room enough for the growth of trees of consi- 
derable size, the valuable produce which may be 
obtained from a plantation of larches, may hence 
be easily calculated. It is unnecessary here to enu- 
merate the properties, and the durable nature, of 
this timber : they are sufficiently known, and have 
been folly detailed by different authors.* 

In consequence of the rises of the price of fo- 
reign timber for two years, plantations of Scots fir 
have brought considerable prices. One gentleman 
sold a plantation,^ extending to 13 acres, the trees 
partly forty and partly sixty years, old, at ^lOO 
per acre. Another gentleman, sold an inclosure ^ 
of 21 acres, containing trees thirty-six years old, 
at 5^70 per acre. 

It may be of importance to preserve some record 
of the growth of trees of different kinds contained 
in the same plantation. In a plantation forty-nine 
years old. 

Oak measured 37 "^ • i • • r 

-- - / mches m circumference, at 

Beech, 42>^r r i j 

^ !. \ 3 leet from the ground; 

Scots fir, 46 3 ^ ' 

and the total height, 52 feet. 



a See Essays on husbandry, by the Rev. Mr Hartc, Essay 1, p. 146: 
^lao. Essays on agriculture, by D. James Anderson^ vol. iii. p. S70;and 
Gerarde*6 Herbal, p. 1182. 

b HilliDgton. 

c Ralston. 



\ 
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In an inclosure of 20 acres, planted in the east 
part of Renfrewshire, in 1777, some of the best 
of the trees measure, at 3 feet above the surface, 
as follow; 

Lanx, 50 inches in circumference; 

Beech, 48 j — 

Plane,.. •• 45 j — 

Scots fir, 4S; — 

Oak, 32;— 

Ash, 27; — 

Birch, 24; — 

Spanish chesnut, 2 1 : — 
And the large inclosure already mentioned of 89 
acres, called SkifF-park, planted in 1793, contains 
trees of the following dimensions, at 3 feet above the 
ground, in situations where they are well sheltered 
and the soil good: 

Larix, 33 inches in circumference; 

Scots fir ,....25; — 

Birch,... ....23; — 

Alder, 23; — 

Elm, 23; — 

Beech, 16; — 

Spruce fir, 16. — 
The most extensive copse-woods are found on the 
estate of Nether-Pollock, in the parish of Eastwood: 
the greatest extent of plantations is on the estate of 
Castlesemple, in the parish of Lochwinnoch: and 
the greatest quantity of aged trees is on the estate 
of Hawkhead, in the parish of Paisley ; some of the 
growing timber, there, measured at 3 feet from 
the ground, is of the following dimensions: 
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Kind of trees. 



1 Spanish chesnut, 

2 Beech, 

3 Plane, or Sycamore,... 

4 Oak, 

5 Poplar, 

6 Ash, 

7 Elm, Scots, 

8 Willow, 

9 Lime, 

10 Larix, 

1 1 Gean, or wild-cherry, 

12 Bh-ch 



Circumfer- 


ence. 


Ft. 


In. 


9 


10 


9 


7 


! 9 


3 


■ 9 





i ^ 


6 


8 


3 


7 


8 


7 


6 


6 


9 


6 


5 


6 





5 


1 



Diameter. 



Ft. 

s 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 



In. 

n 

01: 

lOi 

8t 
7t 

n 

11 

7t 



A few pheasants have lately been turned out in 
the woods and plantations of this county : they have 
already increased in number, and, if they are left 
undisturbed, it is hoped they may soon abound in 
this district. 
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CHAPTER XL 



WASTES, COMMONS AND MOSSES. 



J-jANDS which are unappropriated may be, strictly 
speaking, called xvasies^ but there is nothing of this 
description in Renfrewshire. There are, however, 
extensive tracts of moss ground lying in a neglected 
state, and very properly denominated wastes. These 
are situated, as we have already stated, in the flat, 
and in the highest district of the county. In the 
former there are 1550 acres, in the latter a far 
greater extent. The mode of improving them shall 
be afterwards noticed. 

A few years ago, there were more than 1 1 ,000 
Scots acres, that is 13,800 English acres, or, about 
one-eleventh-part of the whole area of this county, 
held in common; but some of the most valuable 
of those commons have been judiciously divided, 
to the satisfaction of the owners, and to the great 
improvement of the county, under the act 1665, 
which is a most important Scottish statute. The 
words of the statute are; " All commons, ex- 
^' cepting those belonging to the King in property, 
" or royal burghs in burgage, may be divided at 
" ihe iiistanee of any individual having interest, by 
'* summons raised against all persons concerned be- 
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'^ fore the Lords of session, who are impowered to 

■*' discuss the releyancy, to determine upon the 

*' rights of the parties concerned, to divide the 

^^ same among them, and to grant permission for 
^' perambulating and taking all other necessary proba- 

^' tion, to be reported to the Lords, and the process 

^'- to be ultimately determined by them; declaring that 

" the interest of the heritors having right in the 

'' common, shall be estimated according to the valti^ 

*' ation of their respective lands and properties 

^* (having right to that common), and that a portion 

*' be adjudged to each adjacent heritor in propor- 

** tion to his property; with power to the Lords to 

^* divide the mosses, if any be in the common, a- 

*' among the parties having interest; or, in case they 

** cannot be divided, that they remain in common 

** with free ish and entry." 

The . moss of Paisley, which in the year 1719, 
contained 234 Scots, or 295 English acres, held in 
common by five heritors and the town of Paisley, 
was divided, at that period, under the direction and 
authority of Sir John Maxwell, Lord Pollock, one 
of the senators of the college of justice. The prin- 
ciple upon which the division took place, was, that 
the area should be divided in proportion to the 
length of front, or part of the circumference, be- 
longing to each heritor. 

One of the most valuable commons, called the 
Commonty of Mearns, or Mearns* moor^ consisting 
of 1054 Scots acres, exclusive of roads aitd lakes, 
was divded, in 1 799, into twenty-eight allotments. 
Various attempts had been made, from the yeap 
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1756, to divide this valuable property; but there 
were difficulties in ascertaining the state of interests; 
and, as there were forty-six claimants, (three of 
whom had acquired interest in this moor in conse- 
quence of managing and upholding the marches) it 
was not easy to reconcile the whole of them to this 
beneficial measure. The first step was, to make up 
a state of interests, which was accurately done by 
Mr Hill, factor on the estate of Upper Pollock; next, 
to get plans of the common, and ascertain its value; 
and lastly to make up a scheme of division. This was 
all eflfected in 1798 and 1799, in terms of the act 
1 665; and the scheme of division being reported to 
the court of session, was approved of, and held as 
the rule by which the heritors now occupy that pro- 
perty. Some of the heritors having sold their shares 
in thv? common to their neighbours, and others hav- 
ing classed themselves together, the division was 
facilitated, and the lots reduced to twenty-eight in- 
stead of forty-six. The various allotments were de- 
lineated on the map of the common, a copperplate 
engraving of which was afterwards executed, speci- 
fying all the lines of division, and the area of each 
property. The whole expense of procedure in ac*- 
coniplishing the division of this valuable property 
was about ^400. The lakes called Black-loch and 
Brother-loch, extending to S6 agres, remain imdivid- 
ed property, and afibrd a rent of £62 as reservoirs 
for the mills &c. on the stream at Thomly-bank, and 
on the White-Cart. Since the division, the lots have 
been inclosed and subdivided, a few buildings erected, 
and the value of the luud has greatly increaeed. 
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Another extensive common, called Leap-moor, in 
he parish of Innerkip, extending to 2086 acres, was, 
in 1 807, in consequence of a remit from the court of 
session, divided among six heritors, in proportion 
to their valued rents. Certain portions, on the edge 
of this moor, had been possessed by s6me of the he- 
ritors for more than forty years. These, extending 
to 1 1 1 acres, were, in the first place, deducted and 
set aside to the respective occupiers, and the remain- 
ing 1975 were then divided among the owners, •in 
the proportions following : viz. 

Acres. 

Sir John Shaw Stewart of Ardgowan, 1755 

Robert Wallace of Kelly,.. 98 

Robert M'Fie of Langhouse, 82 

Michael Hyndman of Lunderston, 20 

John Allison, there, 10 

Robert Jamieson, there, 10 



1975 
The expense of obtaining this division was about 
^300. 

The moss of Blackstown, extending to 654 acres, 
was divided, in 1 808, by Adam Rolland Esq. advo- 
cate, as arbiter for the four proprietors, in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 

Acres. 

To John Cunningham Esq. of Craigends,. 172t 

Archibald Speirs Esq. of Elderslie, .—125 

Col. Napier of Blackstown, Q\5i 

Cochran Esq, of Clippens, * 41 j 

654 
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The moss of Dargeval, containing about S50 acres, 
was also divided a few years ago, among the four ad- 
joining heritors, Lord Douglas, Arch.* Campbell 
Esq. Boyd Alexander Esq. and John Maxwell Esq. 
by authority of the court of session, according to the 
length of front, or circumference of the moss; so 
that, it is believed, there are now no undivided mpsses 
in the county, except Barrochan moss, containing 
about 300 acres, and in which the only two heritors 
who have interest, are Mr Speirs of Elderslie and 
Mr Fleming of Barrochan. 

But although much has been of late accomplished 
in this county in dividing commons, there are still 
6663 Scots, equal to 8376 English, acres of undi- 
vided moors, in the parishes of Lochwinnoch and 
Kilmalcolm. 

Of these, Glervward-park, in the parish of Loch- 
winnoch, contains 208 acres, belonging to eight he- 
ritors. It generally brings ^30 of yearly rent, 
which, by mutual consent, is divided into thirty-one 
shares; of these Mr Moodie, who purchased Mr 
M'Dowall's interest, holds fifteen, the remaining 
sixteen shares belonging to the other seven pro- 
prietors. 

Lint'hill'Ward, in the same parish, contains 170 
acres, in which six heritors have interest; their pro- 
portions are fixed according to an ancient mode of 
stocking that property with sheep, &c. for grazing. 
The present yearly value of this small common is only 
about three shillings per acre. 

But the most extensive undivided property in 
that parish is Mistylaw-moor, held in coitimon 
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by the heritors in the barony of Glen, twenty- 
three in number, according to their respective 
valuations. It contains 2130 Scots acres; and, at 
present, is probably worth not more than one shil- 
ling per acre of yearly rent. The marches on the 
confines of Ayrshire are not distinctly ascertain- 
ed, so that S30 acres of this moor are disputed, 
and doubts entertained to what county, what parish, 
and what heritors these belong. The old ea:tent^ or 
oldest valuation, aflfords a pretty accurate view of 
the proportions of the moor of Mistylaw belonging 
to each heritor. According to this rule, Mr M'Dow- 
all held about one-third, which was lately sold at 
about £SQO. 

The only other undivided property in the county 
\^ DucJiaUmoor^ containing 4155 Scots acres, situ- 
ated in the parish of Kilmalcolm. The whole of 
this extensive moor appears to have anciently be- 
longed to Alexander Porterfield Esq. of Porterfield, 
as proprietor of the estate of Duchal; but there are 
at present, eight heritors who claim interest along 
with him on this commoi^, either from their title 
deeds, or in consequence of uninterrupted posses- 
sion for a long period. All of them claim peats 
for fuel, and the right of grazing sheep, cattle and 
horses. The following is a pretty correct state of 
the heritors and their respective claims: 
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Charles Cunningham Esq, of Caim-I 

curran, for his lands of Nether- I 

ton, Bridgeflat and half of Lady- | 

muir, claims right to graze J 

Mr Btair, for the remaining half? 

of Ladymuir, claims j 

Mr Graham of Craigbait, claims 

The three proprietors of Newton, ^ 

Killochries and Pomlllan hat'e)' 215 23 

right to graze , 

And the two small feiiars of Caldside and Chapel 

have right to peats for fuel. | 






Mr Porterfield has b^ far the greatest interest in 
this common j and having commenced a process of 
division in 1799, an act and commission from the 
court of session, was granted to the Sheriff substi- 
tute of this coimty, to take a proof and proceed 
with the division; and on the 26th of June 1802 
a renewed act and commission was granted to the 
Sheriff depute and another gentleman, jointly or 
separately: but the state of interests is not yet fully 
ascertained, and the division is now referred to 
David Cathcart Esq. and Duncan M'Fariane Esq. 
advocates. 



Hun-rig. — It may not be improper to mention, 
that, though anciently, there were in this county 
several instances of small intermixed allotments of 
land lying in narrow stripes called liun-rtg, they 
are now, in every instance, abolished, excepting in 
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the lands belonging to the royal burgh of Renfrew. 
About 50 burgh acres of rich arable land remain 
in that aukward situation on the south-west side of 
that town. No division is at present proposed. 
They are parcelled out into lots of from half an acre 
to two acres; are about half a mile long; and are 
the property of forty owners, each of them occupy- 
ing his own narrow stripe. When any transference 
takes place, they sell, at present, notwithstanding 
the absurd situation in which they remain, at ^140 
per acre. By following out measures similar to the 
act 1 695. c. 23. this small property might be much 
improved: but that act of parliament does not apply 
to burgh lands. 



K 
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CHAPTER XtU 



IMPROrEMEI^TS. 




SECTION I. — DRAININOr 

OOMK attention is paid to draining; and in gener 
it would be of great advantage to the county th 
much more pains and expense were bestowed o 
this important object. The /tvnls of drains 
commonly, cither narrow open-casts; or narro 
casts, about 2 feet deep, filled with small stones- * 
Sometimes, in soft land, they are made about 3 fi 
in depth, 2i feet in breadth, sloping to one foot 
bottom; they are kept open by thin stones leaning 
on one another, and are covered with smaller stom 
till within a foot of the furface; when the whole T ^ 
laid over with straw and earth. A kind of drai 
is executed on thL\/lat carsc grounds, which is ex- 
tremely useful. Open drains, called sloped gau'Sf 
are cut, at right angles to the ridges, from the mid- 
dle of the field to one or both sides of the inclosure. 
The width of these doped gaxcSj or drains, is from 
1 2 to 24 feet, as the declivity requires. These are 
sometimes adopted when the field is in grass, but 
more frequently when in summer fallow. The 
earth taken from these shaping drains, is either 
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made into compost dunghills, or thrown into the 
hc^Iow parts of the field. 

The detail of Mr Elkington's method of draining 
IS given in several agricultural reports. It consists 
chiefly in making holes with a boring angur, so as 
to tap the springs and let out as much water as pos- 
sible into ditches or trenches previously formed, 
for carrying off the springs which may issue in 
consequence of this operation. Since his method 
was made public, the plan has been pursued in this 
county, particularly at Caldwell, with perfect suc- 
cess. 

The most extensive drainage in the county, for 
recovering lands exposed to floods or lying under 
Mrater, was executed, about the year 1774, by Mr 
M*Dowall of Castlesentple, by deepening the Black- 
Cart, at an expense of near £S0O0. Forming that 
river into a deep canal for near two miles, the sur- 
face of the water in Castlesemple-loch was lowered, 
ud considerable quantities of land were acquired 
slong the edge of that lake, and at its western ex- 
tremity. These consisted of lands called Barr and 
Peel meadows, extending to 250 acres of soft spim- 
gy soil, abounding with aquatic plants, and produ- 
cing very coarse hay of little value. Improvements 
are now projected so as to obtain the full benefit of 
this drainage; first, by conveying the water which 
falls on the adjoining lands into proper channels, and 
thus preventing it from overspreading the flat sur- 
face of those meadows; and next by the formation 
of embankments; so that it is hoped those meadowy 
way soon be rendered fit for cultivation, 
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SECTION II. PARING AND BURNING. 

This is not practised in Renfrewshire. Burning 
the surface, is indeed had recourse to in the mosses 
and moors. In the former case, this process is em- 
ployed in order to destroy the moss, and reclaim the 
land, by mixing what ashes and moss may remain 
with the subsoil. In burning moors, the object is 
to encourage grass by destroying the heath. Both 
practices are rather pernicious than beneficial. 



SECTION III. MANURING. 

The manures made use of are, lime and dung; no 
marie having been discovered in this county. Till 
of late, very little attention was paid to the making 
of compost dung hills. In the few instances where 
these composts have been applied as a dressing to 
grass, very beneficial effects have been experienced, 
both upon the pasture and the succeeding corn 
crops. 

Lime was sold in 1 795 at lOs.^ and is now at 1 &s., 
per chalder of 16 bolls; the boll containing from 
4 to 5 Winchester bushels of slacked lime. The 
quantity applied is commonly 6, 7, or 8 chalders 
per acre; there are instances, however, of applying 
10 chalders, which is, nearly, at the rate of 720 
Winchester bushels. Considerable quantities are 
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brought from Kilbride in Lanarkshire, for the south- 
east parts of the county; and from the parishes of 
Kilbimie and Bsith in Ayrshire, for the south-west 
parts J but the chief lime-works are in the parishes 
of Cathcart, Lochwinnoch and Paisley. In some of 
the best cultivated parts of the county, the farmers 
convey lime from the Earl of Glasgow's lime-works 
at Hurlet, to the distance of 10 or 12 miles; and 
some small quantities are occasionally carried into 
Dumbartonshire across the Clyde, by Renfrew fer- 
ry. A few farmers on the banks of that river, ob- 
tain lime by the great canal, from Campsie and 
Netherwood; and limestones are sometimes imported 
from the island of Arran and from quarries on the 
banks of the Crinan canal. We have already stated,* 
that, from the lime-works within the county, there 
are sold annually about 1 2,000 chalders, some part 
of which is used for building, plaistering, &c. but 
by far the greatest part as manure. When the 
quantities of lime brought from other counties is 
taken into view, it is probable there is at least 
e^l 2,000 worth of lime annually applied as manure, 
exclusive of the expense of carriage. 

The most common methods in this county of 
applying lime as a manure, are to spread it either on 
pasture grounds, from six to twelve months before 
breaking up; or upon summer fallow. In some 
instances, both in this county and in Dumbar- 
tonshire, it is applied to potatoes in considerable 
quantity, by sprinkling it out of carts on the pota- 

a Page 24. 
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toe drills, in the end of June or beginning of July, 
after the crop has made considerable progress. In 
the course of hoeing the field, the lime is incorpo. 
rated or intimately mixed with the soil, producing 
always most beneficial effects. It is also very fre- 
quently applied to moss lands, as shall be afterwards 
noticed. 

Dung is used when summer fallow is attempted. 
Sometimes it is applied, and with success, to grass 
grounds, but more generally to barley and potatoe 
crops. The qiji^ntity used is about 40 carts per 
acre. The contents of the cart, within the edges, 
are from SO to 36 cubic feet. Dung is collected at 
Paisley, Glasgow, Greenock, and Port- Glasgow. 
From the harbours of the two latter towns, a consi-» 
derable quantity of manure is obtained, which Is 
conveyed up the Clyde, both to the counties of 
Dumbarton and Renfrew. At Glasgow and Paisley, 
in 1 795, the common price of dung, consisting of 
co^ ashes and sweepings of streets, was from Is. 
4d. to 2^. per cart, heaped on the top, and drawn 
by one horse; but it is now from 4^. to 6s. per cart. 
The manure is not carted directly from the towns 
to the farms, but is laid down in heaps, in the 
neighbourhood of the town, whence it is conveyed to 
the country in smaller loads. The price at Glasgow 
is, generally, lower than at Paisley, of course it is 
brought from Glasgow to the distance of 6 or 7 
miles ; but it is very seldom conveyed from Paisley 
above 4 or 5 miles. 

Woollen-rags, soaper's-waste, soot and shavings of 
horn, are applied as manure, but not extensively^ 
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llie first of these articles is purchased in Glasgow 
and Paisley, in small quantities, at about four guin- 
eas per ton, and about 15 cwt. is considered as per- 
fectly sufficient for manuring a Scots acre. Soaper's- 
waste, consisting of a mixture of kelp and lime, at 
present sold at 8^. per ton, is very successfully used 
in forming composts, by mixing it with earth from 
ditches, sides of high-ways, and spots of vacant 
land. 

Much good manure might be collected at the 
numerous bleachfields in the county, by mixing the 
lees and impurities which flow from the boilers, 
with coal ashes, straw, turf, peat, or aiiy other 
substance that would absorb the moisture. For a 
few years, methods have beeh prosecuted at different 
farms, for preparing composts, and for increasing 
the quantity of dung, by the addition of moss-earth; 
and certainly such plans might be followed with 
great advantage, both in the lowest and highest di- 
visions of the county where mosses abound. Mr 
M'Dowall, in a communication to the president of the 
board of agriculture, observes, that, " the heritors 
in the Glen of Lochwinnoch have, for a hundred 
years, mixed peat moss with dung, one half of each," 
*• and have found that the same quantity of this 
*^ mixture produced an equally good effect with a 
« similar quantity of dung." 

The mud raked and shoveled from the public 
roads, might, with great advantage, be used as a ma- 
terial for forming composts, particularly if mixed 
with lime, and applied to clay lands, but it is very 
seldom employed to that purpose; although it would 
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certainly be more oeconomical than dung from the 
great towns of this county. Although the line of 
sea coast in this county from Port-Glasgow to Kelly- 
bridge, on the boundary with Ayrshire, extends to 
1 3 miles, yet the quantity of sea weed is so incon- 
siderable, that it is seldom collected and applied 
as a manure. 



SECTION IV. WEEDING. 

The farmers pay attention to weeding, removing 
couch grass and thistles from their corns: their po- 
tatoe crops also are thoroughly cleaned, but no care 
is taken to exterminate weeds, or to prevent them 
from spreading. It is lamentable to notice thistles 
and other pernicious weeds accumulated on the 
sides of both public and private roads, and on the 
banks of ditches, ripening their seeds, and sowing 
themselves in the fields of careful and industrious 
farmers. Very slight attention would remedy this, 
and prevent the adjoining well cultivated lands from 
being infested with noxious weeds. 

Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows and 
grass lands are, crow-foot, or crow^toe, (ranunculus 
acrisj ox-eye, or large white gowan, (chrysanthemum 
leucanthemumj and rag-wort, or bind-weed, (senecio 
jacobea,) No pains are bestowed in clearing the 
grass grounds either of these or of any other 
weeds. The last abounds in the richest and driest 
pastures J and is a well known indication of the 
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goodness of the land. Sheep eat it while young, 
and, of course, where that kind of stock is fully in- 
troduced, this plant scarcely exists. In cases where 
the lands are not pastured with sheep, it might be 
pulled up by the root, or cut with a scythe before 
the seeds ripen, but the former method is preferable. 
The weeds which abound in com Jields, are; 1. 
thistles; 2. wild-mustard, or skillocks, (sinapis aroen* 
sis); 3. couch grass, or felt, (triticum repensj; and 
4. com marigold, or gule, (chrysanthemum segeiumj. 
In weeding, the first of these is pulled out with the 
hand, or with a simple instrument, well known in 
this and all the neighbouring counties, called clips. 
The second abounds where the lands have been 
plentifully manured with dung from the great towns. 
The third is in some degree exterminated by fallow- 
ing and frequent harrowing ; is gathered into heaps 
and burnt; or sometimes collected in quantity and 
the mass rotted, and formed into good compost. 
The fourth and last of these weeds, the com mari- 
gold or gukj is most discernible when the crop is 
weak and scanty. Some leases, particularly on the 
estate of Duchal, contained clauses to keep the lands 
free of gule; but those obligations were seldom enfor- 
ced by the proprietor. This appears to have been 
an object of attention at very early periods. In the 
rental book of the abbacy of Paisley, there are the 
following words in their acts and statutes: " He 
that fyles his mailen with gule, and cleans it not 
by Lammas, shall pay a merk without mercy, 
and afterward the land being found foul, that the 
*' goods shall be escheat.*' 

s 
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SECTION y. ^WATERING. 

. No fields in the county are artificial^ watered^ 
many of them, however, are capable of that im- 
provement. The fields in the neighbourhood of 
Auldhouse, in the parish of Eastwood; many acres 
lying along the banks of the Levem and Brock} and * 
several fields in Houston parish, may be particular- 
ly mentioned as suited for this operation. The 
lands on the sides of the high grounds, by convey- 
ing, in proper directions, the little streams that 
issue from them, are also often capable of watering. 
In many parts, especially of the middle district, are 
to be found beautiful flat holms of small extent, the 
soil of which is of a mellow loamy nature, and of 
great fertility. These too often are treated in the 
same manner as the adjacent grounds, notwithstand- 
ing their different qualities. In several places they 
might be converted into perpetual hay meadows; 
and, as streams of water run frequently through 
them, and springs often burst out towards the bot- 
tom of the surrounding eminences, which, left to 
themselves, tend only .to disfigure and destroy, 
artificial watering might, probably, be attempted 
with small difficulty, and with the prospect of im- 
provement. At the same time it must be allowed, 
that, in a manufacturing county like this, where 
almost every rivulet is of importance to manufac- 
tures, any agricultural operations which might tend 
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to injure die purity, or diminish the quantity, of 
water, would probably meet with opposition. 



SECTION VI. — MOSSES. 

To reclaim the many parts of this county which 
consist of deep moss, and particularly the mosses in 
the low and fertile district, extending to 1900 En- 
glish acres, is an attempt of great importance. A 
method has been pursued, both here and in Ayrshire, 
upon similar lands, which has been productive of 
good effects. As it originated in Ayrshire, it will 
probably receive larger notice in the survey of that 
county, but it may here be shortly stated. 

The mossy land is first dug over, which costs 
generally from £2 to £5 per acre; then in summer, 
or in frosty weather, when it is so bound as to bear 
the tread of cattle, from 5 to 8 chalders of lime are 
sprinkled on the surface: oats are then sown, and 
hoed, or harrowed in with light wooden-toothed har- 
rows, drawn by one or two men. This method is 
repeated ''for two, three, or four years, without any 
alteration, but the omission of the lime. By de- 
grees the land consolidates, and, after being thrown 
into grass, produces an herbage where nothing grew 
before but heath. 

Great care and pains are also bestowed in laying 
the land dry by open-casts, drawn in such a manner 
as to carry off the stagnated water. 

Another scheme is, to apply both lime and dung, 
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and to take a crop of potatoes and afterwards oats. 
The crop of potatoes is generally pretty good, and 
found to be an excellent preparation for the suc- 
ceeding crops of oats. 

When both dung and lime are applied, the pu- 
trid fermentation is speedier; and its eflfects are ap- 
parent in the great abundance of the com crops. 

The common method of reclaiming mosses in the 
county of Renfrew, and in many other parts of 
Scotland, Kas been, by digging away a great por- 
tion of the moss, and consuming it, as fuel, by the 
families in the neighbourhood. What remains i 
humtj and gradually incorporated with the sub 
by repeated digging, manuring, cropping, &c. ThL — * 
method is, evidently, very tedious, and, compare^'-= 
with the scheme now pursued, must be accounted- ^s 
pernicious, especially if the subsoil is of bad qualit^f 
The progress of reclaiitiing mosses in Renfrewshire^ 
by burning, has, upon the whole, been very slow. 

Great advances have been made by Mr Fulton, prcds 
prietor of the estate of Lochliboside and Hartfield, iiz^ 
the parishes of Neilston and Paisley, in the high par"^ 
of this county, in improving mosses according to th 
Ayrshire method, within these sixteen years; anc7 
very considerable portions of land, which were 
formerly rented at 15. 3d. or Is, 6d. per acre, are 
now let at 20^. and some parts at 30,5. per acre. 
Five hundred acres of the moss and muir of Hart- 
field, formerly rented at ^30, are now, in conse- 
quence of these improvements, let at ^^495 : and out 
of 675 acres of very deep and soft moss, 450 acres 
have been reclaimed j large portions of which, if the 
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same judicious manner is persevered in, will conti- 
nue to be susceptible of cultivation by the plough. 

The improvements on the mosses in the lowest 
district have been hitherto on a small scale. Nearly 
the whole of Paisley moss, however, which in 
1793 contained 130 acres,* is now improved and 
well cultivated: and Mr Alexander of Southbar 
has lately built a few cottages in his mosses; and 
the fixed settlers will very soon make progress in 
extending good cultivation around their dwellings. 



SECTION VII.-HEMBANKMEKTS. 

There is not much land on the banks of the rivers 
of this county exposed to inundation, and therefore 
extensive embankments are not necessary. Some 
valuable land, called Long-haugh^ belonging to 
Lord Blantyre, situated on the Clyde, opposite 
Dunglass castle, much exposed to the floods and 
tides of that river, was effectually defended in 1798, 

■ 

by an embankment which cost only jf 300, and is a 
lasting and beneficial improvement. A similar em* 
bankment has been proposed on the adjoining lands 
of Bishopton, where it is practicable to reclaim, at 
least, 100 acres from the river Clyde: but to do 
this effectually would require great expense, because 
the land is very low; and the force of the tides, at 
this part of the river, during westerly winds, very 



a Statistical account, vol* vii. p. 75. 
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violent. The operations in improving the navigation 
of the river viriil &cilitate this undertaking: for the 
natural tendency, and uniform effect of the jettees 
and parallel dykes, as already mentioned,* are to 
accumulate land and form embankments on the 
brink of the river. 

The lands called Barr and Peel meadows, in the 
parish of Lochwinnoch, already mentioned, extend 
to 250 acres, and embankments have been projected 
to defend these flat lands from inundation. The 
expense must necessarily be of great amount; but it 
is certainly practicable to embank them, and it 
would be a most important improvement. 

There are no other embankments in the county 
which require particular notice. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



LIVE STOCK. 



SECTION I.— CATTLE. 

1 HROUGH all this county the dairy is of great 
importance ; in the upper district it is the chief object 
of the farmer's attention. About Mearns, Eagles- 
ham, Neilston, and Lochwinnoch, it is pursued with 
great success, and, of course, considerable attention 
has been paid to the brfeed of cattle. The milk cows, 
not only in those parishes, but through the whole of 
the county, and in considerable portions of the coun- 
ties of Air, Lanark, and Dumbarton, are of a valuable 
breed. They are in general of a brown colour, or 
brown with spots of white; the head little; the ears 
and horns small; the horns curved inward; and the 
neck short. The weight is commonly from 20 to 
25 stones trone; that is from 4 to 5 cwt. Their 
produce is sent chiefly to Glasgow, Paisley and 
Greenock, in butter and butter-milk. In places 
more remote from large towns, the milk is made in- 
to cheese of excellent quality, which meets with a 
very ready sale in all parts of Scotland, under the 
name of Dunlop cheese. But there are at present 
few cheese dairies in the county. 
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The Aldemey breed of cows was introduced at 
Hawkhead in 1780, and has been since crossed "with 
the Dutch breed, and the common breed of the 
country. They yield richer cream, but a less quan- 
tity of milk; the farmers therefore prefer the com- 
mon breed, which they have been gradually and 
successfully improving. A practice prevails in some 
parts of this county, of letting cows for the whole 
season. The owners of the cows provide them 
with good pasture^ and the persons who hire them 
pay a sum of money for each cow during the year, v 
In the year 1795, the rate was £6 or £l for each' 
cow; the present rate is jflS or j^I4. A good 
cow produces from 1 to 12 Scots pints per day; 
that is, from 4t to 5t gallons, vidne measure, during 
the prime of the season. But the average quantity 
may be stated at 7 Scots pints, or 3i gallons, wine 
measure, per day, for six months in the year. The 
average quantity of butter may be stated at 3 Ibe. 
trone weight (of 22* oz.) or 4y English pounds per 
week, for six months. 

The cows are fed in the house through winter, 
but are generally allowed to go out for a few hours 
in the forenoon. The practice of keeping the cattle 
constantly in the house through winter is gaining 
ground, for the sake of the manure and to prevent 
poaching. During the winter months their food is 
oat-straw, with a small allowance of potatoes, boiled 
with chaff or chopped straw. As the calving season 
approaches their food is improved; hay is substituted 
for straw; the quantity jof potatoes is increased; 
weak grain, meal seeds and dust; and on some 
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fartns beans, broken in the mill, are added to the 
boiled meat: the farmers now generally finding it 
to be much for their interest to keep their cattle in 
good condition. In summer they are pastured on 
fields sown down with perrenial rye-grass and white 
clover. 

Buttet is made always from milk; seldom or nev* 
er from cream ; and, in this county, particularly in 
the parish of Mearns, it is distinguished for its ex- 
cellence, the cleanliness with which it is made, and 
the length of time during which it continues sweet. 
The dairy seems at all times, to have been an im- 
portant object in Renfrewshire^ Crawford, who 
wrote his history a century ago, says, *' The high- 
'* er parts of the county abound with grass and 
*' choice pasturage, where there is made excellent 

butter and cheese, and besides what is made use of 

in the coimty, there are considerable quantities 
•^ carried to. the neighbouring shires/* And the 
rents of the extensive property in Lochwinnoch pa- 
rish, which belonged to the abbey of Paisley were 
paid in stirks and cheese. 

The following table exhibits the prices of stock 
for the dairy: 



ic 
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The price of a calf for rearing, from £ 1 to £ 1 5s. 

A year old calf or quey, £ 3 to £ 5 

A two year old,... £ 8 to ^10 

A three year old, ^12 to £l5 

A bull,.... ^10 to £i5 

A cow in its prime, £lS to ^21 
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At least four-fifths of the calves in Renfrewshil^ 
are sold to butchers as soon as they ate dropped; 
and the price is about 10^. a head. Those who 
rear, generally do so from their own stock, and very 
few calves, or year-olds, are sold for rearing, A 
two year old quey or young cow, generally produ- 
ces a calf in the month of June or July, though at 
the age of only 24 or 25 months. 

Notwithstanding the attention paid to the dairy, 
a sufficient number of young cows are not reared. 
These are frequently purchased from neighbouring 
counties. It may be observed, that there is seldom 
much regard paid to the selection of a proper bull; 
and the calves are too often sold to the butchen 
Were the farmers to attend to the choice of the best 
bulls; and to rear up the calves of those cows which, 
from experience, they know to be best, they would 
still farther improve their stock, and save all the 
trouble, loss and disappointment which often attend 
the uncertainty of a market. 

A few cattle are occasionally fed for the market 
on the pastures round gentlemen's seats. At the 
distilleries in the parishes of Inchinnan and Paisley, 
a number of oxen were fattened for the Paisley, 
Greenock, and Glasgow markets;- but neither this 
nor feeding with turnip, is prosecuted to the extent 
that it formerly was. In 1794, one extensive pro- 
prietor, (Mr M*Dowall) who occupied some hun- 
dred acres of his estate, had fifty-two bullocks 
fattened on turnips, of which he had an excellent 
crop on a field of 27 acres; for some years he con- 
tinued the same plan, but having thrown his lands 
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into pasture, the scheme of feeding with turnip was 
discontinued. 

A fefw calves are fattened, in places remote from 
large towns, early in spring, and when fed for nine 
or ten weeks they sell for about £5. 



SECTION II. SHEEP. 

Few farms are stocked with sheep; and, as no 
great attention is paid to the breed, great room, it 
is to be presumed, remains for improvement in this 
branch of husbandry^. A very few farmers in the 
higher grounds of Innerkip, ICilmalcolm, Eagles- 
ham and Neilston, where there are extensive dry 
hills well adapted for rearing and feeding, have 
small flocks of the black faced or Highland species: 
but there have been no attempts to rear sheep on 
any other parts of the county. For a very few 
years, Mr John Smith from Roxbroughsbire, farm- 
er at Millbank, in Erskine parish, has fed annually 
about 300 or 400 Highland sheep on his turnip fields, 
by using sheep-nets for folding, according to the 
Berwickshire method. 

It is greatly to be wished, that some trials were 
made of the Dishly or Leicestershire breed, now so 
frequent on the arable lands in England, ^d long 
ago introduced, with much advantage, in Roxbrough- 
sbire, and Berwickshire, where landed proprietors 
and farmers, have given the most systematic attention 
to the improvement of this valuable breed of sheep. 
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In Berwickshire, it is believed that, no other known 
breed could be nearly so profitable to the farmer. 
^^ The point of improvement to which the best 
*' flocks are brought, in that county, is extremely 
obvious, even to very inexperienced observation, 
by the handsome compact mould of their bodies, 
*' the excellence and abundance of their wool, their 
*' quiet domesticated disposition, their aptitude to 
^' become fat at an early age, and the small quantity 
*' of their ofFal when killed/'* This species might 
certainly thrive on some of the rich grass grounds 
in the lower part, or on the fine natural pastures in 
the higher district of this county.** 

The only new breed introduced into Renfrewshire 
has been recent. Gol. Downie of Paisley, then in 
Spain, sent into this kingdom, at midsummer 1810, 
1000 or 1200 pure Merino sheep ^ about one half of 
which were landed in this county. They were kept 
on dry sound pasture, on the farm of Brownside 
near Paisley, and at Millbank or Park of Erskine, 
under the care of four Spanish shepherds, who 
brought along with them the large sheep dogs, 
necessary in Spain to protect the flocks from the 
attacks of wolves. These sheep were certified to 
be of the true Paular breed, from the flock of the 
Prince of the Peace. The rams are all homed, 
the ewes polled-, and their feet and head are as clean 
?md free of wool, as the Highland and the Cheviot 
sheep, to which breed the ewes have a resemblance^ 



a Kerr*8 View of the agriculture of Berwick, p. S93. 
b See pages 65, 6S, 108. 
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Only they have on the forehead a small circular tuft; 
of wool. 

On the 15th of August 1810, Sir John Sinclair 
inspected Mr Downie's flock of Merino sheep, kept 
at Brownside near Paisley, and afterwards drew up 
a communication regarding them, to the board of 
agriculture, in the following words: 

*' The sheep in question left Lisbon on the 10th 
** of July 1810, and they were landed at Port- Glas- 
gow on the 6th of August following. During the 
voyage fourteen rams and four ewes died: but on 
** board of another ship, having also a cargo of sheep, 
*' which sailed from Lisbon at the same time, and 
reached Port-Glasgow six days sooner, only eight 
rams and four ewes died; the vessel being larger 
and the sheep having more air. Since they landed, 
up to the 21st August, twelve rams and five ewes 
** of both cargoes have died, and about seven more 
of both flocks are likely to follow them. During 
the voyage, they were fed on barley and hay; 
** and care was taken to keep the water put on 
*' board for them at Lisbon, as fresh as possible. 
** The best time to import Merino sheep into this 
country is, when the weather is the most likely to 
be dry and warm, on their arrival here; and they 
ought to be brought over in large ships, afibrding 
^* them room and air. 

'' The ram, in a good season, will produce about 
** twelve pounds of wool; the ewe, having had a 
** lamb, about five pounds; having had no lamb, 
^* about seven pounds: the wedder about nine or ten 
^' pounds. The wool wjis formerly worth only about 
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two shillings per pound; but of late years the 
price has doubled. The sheep are fed on the 
mountains of Estremadura in winter, and on those 

•' of Leon in summer. Those imported by Mr Dow- 

" nie are of the Paular breed, which formerly be- 
longed to the Prince of the Peace, or Godoy. The 
reason of their change of pasture is, to avoid the 

** excessive heat of the south of Spain in summer, 

** and the cold of the northern mountains in winter. 

*' This change of dimate preserves, it is believed, 

*^ the health of the sheep, and, consequently, the 

" fineness of the wool. 

" In Spain, there are many rams without horns, 

*' and they could as readily be got over as the hom- 
ed. TTie Spanish shepherds, who attend Mr 
Downie's sheep, have seen flocks of rams without 

*• horns; and think that they are in every respect 
equal to those having horns. 
*' The diseases to which the Merino sheep are 
chiefly subject are, 1 . what in Spanish is called La 

*' Bona; a disease on the skin; and 2. what the 
Spaniards call Cwivalencia; which appears in a 
tumour, or swelling under the chin. Thesis caus- 

*' ed by bad grass, or bad water, or by feeding at 
night, which is reckoned a very bad practice. 
This disease is incurable. The specific cure for 
the Rona is the black oily a substitute for which, 

'^ is water in which tobacco has been boiled. The 

" Merino sheep are also liable to the Joot rot It is 
caused by the sheep feeding or sleeping on wet or 
damp ground. The remedy is the same^ black 

'^ oil, which is called in Spanish Mio^a. It is ex- 
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** tracted, the shepherds know not how, from a tree 
** called anevrOj which, from then* account of it, 
seems to be a species of fir. The oil may proba- 
bly be procured from Cadiz, although at some 
distance from the sheep country. The shepherds 
do not know whether it be used for any other pur- 
pose, but for the diseases of sheep. 

The Spanish shepherds, as far as they can 
judge, are of opinion, that the Merino sheep, 
*' under a careful and intelligent shepherd, would 
thrive in Scotland. By an intelligent shepherd, 
they mean one who is acquainted with the various 
** diseases to which the Merinos are subject, and with 
the cure of those diseases; and who also knows 
the proper pasture, which should be dry, consist- 
*^ ing of natural, rather than of sown grasses, and 
•* free from noxious herbs. By a careful shepherd, 
they mean one, who not only leads the sheep to a 
proper pasture, but who every day examines them 
one hy one^ and is thereby enabled to arrest, in 
its beginning, any of the diseases to which they 
are subject: he must also pay the most assiduous 
attention to his flock, both night and day, during 
** the time the ewes are lambing. With no more 
*' care than what is bestowed on sheep in the west of 
*' Scotland, they apprehend that many of the Meri- • 
*' nos would die before Christmas. 

" In dry "hot weather, salt is given to the Spanish 
*' sheep. It is given well pounded, and sprinkled 
** on the plain surface of some stones, which the 
*^ sheep lick with their tongues. It serves to 
'* strengthen and fatten them. In Spain the rams 
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are put to the ewes in the month of July,— ten 6t 
** twelve ewes to a ram. If a shepherd has under 
" his care one hundred rams, and as many ewes, 
*' he selects about ten of the best of the former j and 
" allows them to be with the latter for a month or so. 

*' The shepherds spoke highly of the Spanish mut- 
" ton, and said, though not so fat, it was higher 
*' flavoured than any they had seen in Scotland." 

In the autiimuj Mr Downie sold by auction about 
200 ewes and about 50 rams, at two sales, and ob- 
tained, at an average, about e^lO for each ewe, and 
about £l5 for each ram. Some of the best rams 
of the flock were sold at twenty-six guineas, and 
some of the finest ewes brought e&18. As this flock 
was sold in small lots, they are spread over the 
country, and it is hoped will thrive in Scotland, 
either in their original state, or by being judiciously 
crossed with other breeds. Among the purchasers 
were, the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Eglinton, 
Lord Blantyre, Lord Hyndford, Lord Dundas, 
Lord Montgomerie, the Honourable Mr Burrell, 
General Graham of Balgown, Mr Erskine of Mar, 
Mr Buchanan of Auchintorlie, Mr Hamilton of 
Dalziel, and many other gentlemen of this and 
neighbouring counties, so that in consequence of 
these sales, this breed is retained in Renfrewshire, 
and diffused over the counties of Ayr, Lanark, 
Dumbarton, Perth, Stirling and Clackmannan. 

Mr Downie has still a part of his flock on the 
lands of Millbank or Park of Erskine, under the care 
of one of the Spanish shepherds, consisting of ^ 
rams, 43 ewes and 34 lambs. The diseases men* 
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tioned in the foregoing communication, by the pre- 
sident of the board of agriculture, particularly the 
Jbot rot J which is cured by British oil, an article 
which seems to be an Extract from tar or from some 
i*esinous tree,* continued to prevail during the win- 
ter, which was imcommonly wet and stormy, and 
several rams and a very few ewes died: but the 
flock seems to prosper, and among the lambs, which 
are healthy, there have been very few deaths. 
The sheep were kept in the night in a good cover- 
ed shed during winter, and their food was small 
quantities of hay and barley. The Spanish shepherd 
was particularly careful of the ewes and lambs: 
the lambs were dropped very early in the season, 
and consequently required much attention. 

About seventeen years ago, a few of the Cashmire' 
goatj were brought into this county from India, by 
the Honourable Charles Stewart, and continued for 
some time on the parks at Erskine-house; producing 
wool of a very fine silky quality, fit for the richest 
fabrics: but they were subject to the disease called 
the foot rotf and died in a few years. Now that the 
Merino sheep are spread over this part of the coun- 
try, it is not probable that they will be so soon ex- 
terminated. If happily that or any other breed pro- 
ducing fine wool shall prevail, a new direction may 
thus be given to the industry of th^ inhabitants of 
this part of Scotland. The great towns would af- 
ford a ready aiid good market for their carcases, 

I - ■ I .'•'--• ■ ■ ■ .1111 L ■ - .1.1 i-i_ .—xxmj.i^Lj.- ^,ui_.^ 

a This article, called Betton's British oil, may be found in most of the 
^rugs;i«t shops in the neig^hbourin^ grcu towns. 
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and perhaps for their fleeces. The fine wool of ovf 
own country, may at some future period, afibrd a 
new subject for the skill and genius of the enter- 
prizing manufacturers of Glasgow s^id Paisley^ 
where fabrics from the loom have been vari^ a& 
taste or fashion might direct. 



SECTION III.— HORSES.r 



Great attention is paid to draught horses, tfiiougb 
very few are bred ni the county. They are, gene* 
rally, purchased from Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, 
but chiefly from the former, and are mostly of the 
Carnwath breed. The account which is given of 
the origin of this valuable and much esteemed brcfsd, 
is as follows: 

'* It is said th^t ^ne of the ancestors of the Duke 
*^ of Hamilton brought with him to Scotland six 
coach-horses, originally from Flanders^ and sent 
them to Strathaven, the castle of which was at 
** that time habitable. The horses were all stallions, 
*' of a black colour, and remarkably haodeome. 
** The farmers in the neighbourhood, readily eip- 
bracing the favourable opportunity, crossed the 
foreign breed with the common Scots kind, and 
** thereby procured a breed superior to either."* 
This breed has been uniformly improving, especially 
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a Ure*s History of Rutherglcn, p. 50; and Naisir.ith's ^gricuItUTu] 

account of Clydesdale. 
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in sixe and weight. The most valuable of these 
^raught-horsss sold, about fifteen years ago, at from 
SO to 40 guineas^ they now bring 50 or 60. A pair 
df such horses are capable of ploughing a Scots acre 
per day: when employed in carting, a single horse 
Commonly draws a tonj where the roads are good, 14 
ton; and, in some instances, 2 tons, exclusive of the 
weight of the cart. The draught-horses employed 
in bringing coals from Glasgow to Paisley, a distance 
of 7 miles, generally draw 24 cwt. Many of this 
valuabli^ breed of horses are sold to farmers, in East 
Lothian, Berwickshire, Roxbroughshire, and the 
north of England. 

The mode of feeding is the same as in naghbour- 
ing counties. Farmers feed their horses in winter 
suid Spring, oir oats and oat-straw; and in summer 
and autumn, on pasture and cut grass: and the hors- 
es belonging to carters and carriers are fed on hay, 
oats and beans, during the whole of the year. 

Oxen are not used either for the plough or the 
cart; and the comparative advantage of employ- 
ing oxen and horses in husbandry has not been ac- 
curately ascertained. The use of the ox in the 
plough has been long abandoned; and, as the farms 
are small, it is probable it will not be resumed. 



SECTION IV. HOGS, POULTRY, &C. 

Pigs are not generally reared in Renfrewshire: 
some farmers and cottagers indeed have been in use 
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to keep a few ; and, about twelve or fifteen years 
ago, a considerable number was fed at an establish- 
ment for manufacturing starch, three miles west 
from Paisley : but that manu£ELCture has been discon- 
tinued, consequently the rearing of pigs is given up; 
and, though there is not, as formerly, any general 
prejudice against the use of pork, still the rearing 
and fattening of swine gains ground but slowly. 

There are a few poultry at almost every farm* 
house, but they are considered as nnprofitable. 
However, both fowls and eggs bear so high a price 
in the great towns that poultry are still protected. 
Considerable numbers of geese were kept on Meamsf 
moor J before the division of that common, but there 
is no stock now of that kind on any common in this 
part of Scotland. Turkeys may be bought at Pius- 
ley, but they are seldom reared except at gentlemen's 
houses. Pigeons are not numerous; the pigeon 
houses at gentlemen's country seats having been 
generally removed, or allowed to fell to decay. 
There are no rabbit warrens in the county; the 
markets of Glasgow and other great towns being 
supplied from Ayrshire, and the islands of Cumbray 
in the frith of Clyde. 

The number of bee-hives in the county seems qf 
late years to be diminished; and it is highly proba- 
ble that the bee was much more an object of atten- 
tion, both to farmers and cottagers, anciently than it 
is now. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



RURAL ECONOMY. 



8ECTI01T I. — SERVANTS, LABOURERS, &C. 

• L HE rate of wages of labourers and servants has 
greatly advanced within the last twenty years. This 
will appear from the following table exhibiting the 
prices of labour at three different periods: viz. in 
1792—4, when the Statistical accounts of the differ- 
ent parishes of Renfrewshire were published; in 
1 804, when certain inquiries on this subject were 
made by the Highland society; and in the present 
year 1810. 
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Prices of labour in 1792*-4, 18C4, and 1810. 





1792-1. 


1804. 


1310. j 




*i. 


d. 


£-s. 


d. 


£ 


s.\d. 


Men servahte, by ihe'^ 


I 










1 


year J besides board >^ 


10| 


u 


IS 





21 


c 


in the master's house, ) 














Women servants, do 


du 


O 6l 


c 


8 


O 


Labourers, by the day,... 


1 


* oj 1 


11 


C 


2! 2 


Carpenters, by the day,... 





I 


9 (^ 2 


8 





31 6 


Masons, by the day, 





■2 





^,^ 


io 





3 6 


Reapihg, by the acre 





8 








c 


14 C 


Thrashing, per boll, 





I 








1 


3 





1 e 


Thrashing, per quarter,. . . 


o 


) 11 





2 


11 





3 6 


Women in harvest, per ? 

'^y- J 





1 1 





1 


8 





2 6 
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There is a variety of other farm business done by 
the day, and by piece work; such as. 



Ploughing, and harrowing, 7 
by the acre, j 

Mowing hay, per acre, 

Digging ground, per acre,.. 

Inclosing by hedges and 
ditches with a railing on 
the top, per fall of ISj 
feet, 

Days work of a horse and ? 
Cart, with driver, j 



£}s.\d. 



rr 

026j 
4'0|0 



4|o' 6 
04 

07, 



The hours for labour are, from 6 in the morn- 
ing to 6. in the evening in summer: and from 8 in 
the morning to 4 in the afternoon in winter. But 
active farmers and their servants do not limit them- 
selves to any fixed hours, especially in seed-time 
and harvest. In winter, the yearly farni servants 
are employed through the day in carting manure, in 
ploughing, and similar employments; and before 
day break, in thrashing com with the flail, where it 
is not yet superseded by the thrashing machine. 



leo 
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SECTION lI.-^PROVISIpMS. 

The markets of Paisley, Greenock and Port' 
Glasgow, are well supplied with every kind of pro* 
visions. The following table exhibits the average 
rates of butcher meat, and poultry, &c. through 
the year, at the periods after stated; viz. when the 
Statistical account of Scotland was published, (i792 
to 1794) and in the present year 1810. 



Beef, per lb. of 22i oz.. 

Mutton, do 

Lamb, do 

Veal, do , 

A turkey 

A hen,... 

A chicken, 

A duck 

Eggs, per dozen, 

Butter, per lb. of 22t oz..' 

Cheese, do 

Potatoes, per peck, of 37 lbs. 
New milk, per Scots pint,., 

Butter-milk, per do 

Whey, per do 
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la this county, thenars, or average prices of 
gr-ain, are settled annually, in the same manner as 
II other counties, by a jury in presence of the She- 
riff". Hence the value of different kinds of grain, at 
*Jifferent periods, will appear ftom the following 
tables. 

Table of the fiars (or average prices) of grain; viz. 
Dear and barley, oats and oatmeal, for Renfrew- 
shiire, for fifty-seven years; viz. from 1754 to 1810, 
■^^^th inclusive. 





For [be 


BirUr&bear,' Osis, |l Oitnical, 1 




jeiT. 


p.r bolL 1 per boll. U per boll. | 


Xlaie, when fixed. 










£ 


V-P 


s. 


cl. *.[».] d. 


36 Feb. 1755 


1754 


oiol 





9 


10 


Oio' 8 


^ 1 Feb. 1756 


1755 


13 4 





10 


S 


014 O 


^2 April 1757 


1756 0;18| 4 





14 


2 


019, O 


^8 Feb. 1758 


1757 


015 





13 


4 


015 





3 "7 Feb. 1750 


y75S 


d 9 2 





8 


4 


d 9 


4 


^y March 1760 


1759 


OJ 9 2 





9 





9 


74 


*7 March 1761 


1760 


tf 910 





8 


8 


OIO 


5 


-*• March 1762 


1761 


0,12 2 





11 





012 
^16 


4 


3 March 1763 


[762 





14 6 





14 


6 


8 


•5 March 1764 


1763 





14 2 


on 








12 


8 


1 March 1765 


1764 





14 8 


on 


6 





14 


8 


* 3 March 1766 


1765 


o|l9! 9 


015 


4 




18 


8 


* a Feb. 1767 


1766 


019 


13 


4 




18 


8 


-*e Feb. 1768 


1767 


018 2 


013 


6! 




17 


2 


e March 1769 


1768 


Ojl3 4 


on 







13 


8 


j^a March 1770 


1769 


0,17 s; 


013 


6 


di6 


O 


^O March 1771 


1770 


0|15; 9 0i4 


fi 


o!l6 





* e March 1772 


1771 


0171 7i 013 


115 


017 


2| 


^55 March 1773 


1772 


0,17. 6 «13 


6 


die 8 1 
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Table of the fiar prices of barley, oats and oatOi'eal 
■ continued. 





Por Ihe 


BsrIryBtbtar.'l Oau, 


Oatmeal, 


Dito whEn 6lcd. 


YMt. 


fa boil. 1 per boll. 


per boll. 




£■ 


s. 


d.\j! s.\d. 


£.\s.\ d. 


21 March 1774 


1773 


~0 


18 


6 j I4l 


016 4 


15 March 1775 


1774 





17 


ot; c 


12 5i 


015 4 


1 March 1776 


1775 





15 


i! 


11 2 





13| O 


1 March 1777 


1776 





14 


O 


12 S 





13 2 


* March 1778 


1777 





15 


11 


11 8 





14 


6 March 1779 


1778 





14 


O II 


12 3 





1+10 


11 March 1780 


1779 





12 


4;| 


11 8 





12 


5 


13 March 1781 


1760 


b 


15 


O ! 


11 9 





15 


13 


19 March 1782 


1781 





13 


9i 


ll]6| 





13 


8 


18 March 1783 


1782 


1 


2 


6 





15 6 


1 


1 





IC March 1784 


1783 





18 





c 


12 G 





16 


8 


16 March 1785 


1784 





19 


6 


c 


14 i; 


c 


17 


4 


10 March 1786 


1785 





16 


3 


L 


■ 2C 





14 


4 


12 Mal-ch 1787 


i786 





15 





c 


12 





15 


8 


8 March 178S 


1-87 





16 


ll^i 





12 1 





15 


4i 


11 March 1789 


1788 





14 


lu: c 


12 *l 





14 


8j 


1 3 March 1 790 


1789 





16 


Hi r 


ISO 





15 





12 March 1791 


1790 





16 


9 [ t 


13 8 





16 


4 


15 March 1792 


1791 





|8 


n ' 


14 3 





17| 3-;i 


14 March 1793 


1792 


1 


1 


9 


c 


15| 4{ 





17 


8s 


27 March 1794 


1793 





19 


4 





16,10; 





17 


10 


10 March 1795 


1794 


1 


S 








I7l O 





17 


u 


31 March 1796 


1795 


1 


5 


5 





i7ii;( 1 


O 


8 


25 March 1797 


1796 


1 


3 


1 





16, 3 


18 


9i 


27 March 1798 


1797 





n 


6 





13 8i|] 


16l 2; 


11 March 1799 


i79S 





19 





0ll510 1 


17 9 


20 March 1800 


1799 


1 


8 


lO'r 


1 6, 6 1 


12 91 


10 March 1801 


1800 


2 


7 


6 


1 is! 2 


6! 3 


9 March 1 802 


1801 


1 


9 


1 


018; ' 1 


■ol 
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fable of the fiar prices of barley, oats and oatmeal 
continued. 





For the 


aarley&beir, 


Oats, 


Oatmeal. 






per boll 


per boll. 


pet boll. 


Ditct nbec Sicd. 












£ 


s. 


d. 


£. 


., 


i. 


£ 




i. 


rf. 


15 March 1803 


1802 





18 


s 





15 


1 


19 


(i 


13 March 1801 


1803 


o 


19 


4 





18 


8 


1 


r 


!)t 


22 March 1805 


1804 


1 


11 


8 


1 





S 




1 


u 


13 March 1806 


1805 


1 


5 


3 





19 


i 




2 





16 March 1807 


1806 


1 


6 


(i 







X'r 




2 


a 


14 March 1808 1807 


1 


4 


10 




2 







9 


10 


14 March 1809 1808' 1 


10 


iir 




6 







7 


10 


16 March 1810 1809: 1 


n 


s 




5 







7 


e 


8 March 1811I1810' 1 


9 


It 







10 




2 


"s 



The records of the county contain but an iniper. 
■feet account of the jiarj, or average prices, of wheat, 
beans and pease, preceding the year 1778, hut 
idnce that time they have been distinctly kept, and 
the following is a table of the fiar prices of those 
articles for thirty-three years, from 1778 to 1810, 
toth inclusive, 
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Table of the fiar prices of wheat, beans and pease, 
from 1778 to 1810, both inclusive. 



Dates when fixed. 



6 March 

11 March 

15 March 

19 March 
18 March 

16 March 
16 March 

10 March 

12 March 

8 March 

11 March 

13 March 

12 March 
15 March 
lit March 
87 March 

10 March 
31 March 
25 March 
29 March 

11 March 

20 March 
10 March 

9 March 

15 March 

13 March 
22 March 

13 March 

16 March 

14 March 
14 March 
16 March 

8 March 



779 
780 
781 
782 
783 
784 
785 
786 
787 
788 
789 
790 
791 
792 
793 
794 
795 
796 
797 
798 
799 
L800 
801 
802 
803 
804 
805 
806 
807 
808 
809 
810 
811 



For the 
year. U 



Wheat, per boll. 



1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 



II 



£. 


s. 





17 





14 





19 





19 


1 


5 





18 





18 





19 





18 




1 




1 




5 




1 














2 




4 


2 


5 




6 ' 




1 




3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 







2 




4 




19 




10 




15 




11 


2 


2 




19 




10 



lo; 

9 
6 
6 
9 


3 
O 
6 

8 

10 
3 
6 
9 

5i 
41. 
9^ 

1% 





1 

3 





K 
11 

8 



Beam and pease, 
per boll. 



£. 








1 










1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

no 
no 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



T 



s. 






1.4 

11 

13 

14 



17 

IS 

15 

17 

16 

U 

16 

17 

16 

O 





4 

• 



iiar 

fiar 

16 

13 

4 

1 

2 

4 

4 

5 

17 

17 

9 

8 



d. 




3 
11 

5- 

* 


8 
lOj 
6 
O 
S 

9r 

23 

4 

O 





1 





O 



8 
8 

■ 

2 

H 



11 

10 
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In Renfrewshire where the dairy affords a consi- 
derable income to the farmer, and where he also 
derives considerable profits from the sale of hajfj it 
may be of importance to state the progressive rise of 
hay, and of the produce of the dairy for a series of 
years. 

Artificial grasses, or rye-grass and clover, were in- 
troduced partially in this county about the year 
1 766,* and, at that time, hay was sold at 3d. per stone 
of 22j lbs, that is ^^1 5s. per ton.** . In the course 
of about twenty or thirty years the price rose to 5d. 
or 6d. per stone, or from £2 to £2 105. per ton. 

The hay of crop 1 794 was sold at £2 O O per ton. 

1795 £2 2 O 

1796 £S O 



Average, £2 7 4 

At the end of the last, and beginning of the present 
century, the price advanced to £& per ton, and was 
then at its highest. The following table exhibits the 
prices of hay for the last ten years, hi the month of 
August or beginning of September, being the period 
at which most of the farmers in this part of the 
country carry their hay to market. 

a See Statistical account of Scotland, vol. yii. p. 84. 

b Five stones trone arc equal to one cwt. and 100 stones is a ton. 
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Table of the prices of hay. 



Crop. 




Rate per too, 
i. e. 100 (tones. 


£. 

5 
S 

2 
2 
3 
S 

4 

: 3 
4. 
4 

,38 

1 

3 


s. 


'2 

14 
10 
15 
15 

17 
11 
15 



16 


d. 


6 
2 




1 
8 



1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 








• 




AAA AAA AAA ««•««« AAA AAA ««■«««■*««•* «•■«•• aAaA*a*^a 










Averapre price for the last ten years, 


5 
0^ 



Straw, which is not sold in large quantitie 
brought, about fifteen years ago, 3rf, per stone, 
general price of late has been 6rf. per stone, or 
10s. per ton. 




The prices of butter j the principal article of 
produce^ are preserved in the following table, 
up, from 1780 to 1797, by the respectable propjrL 
tor ' of a large dairy farm in the parish of MeariL 
and continued to the present time by persons of a 
curacy. 




a Archibald Henderson Esq. of Middleton. 
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)JfC66 df butter per cwt. equal to I Id lbs. ' 



*^ 



^Oi-iU 



■AAi 



•••I 



•*<•••■ 



•••i 



4MMa< 



ito*#B«««« •••••*• *«**«*«4«*««« ••••••••••••••••• 



» rrg 



& df fifkW* yefafs, 1780—1794, 
ior th^ yeat 1795^..* ../....... 

[e ef fifteen year^, 1796—1810, 

ie'«f the above thirty-one years 

r • r- r _^^ 1* ^;?^*-_' -- --• _ •_ — -p • • 




Hoe eWt, or 11^ Ibt. arerdapoit, equal to 80 lbs* tre^» 

Y 
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From what has been now stated, it is plain that 

there have been great advances on the price of farm 

produce during the last thirty years; and that these 

advances have taken place chiefly since the year 

1795. This will appear from the following table, 

specifying the rate per cent of advance on grain, &c. 

and the proportion of rise on each article during 

separate periods of fifteen years. 

» 
Table of the rate per cent of advance on farm 

produce. 



Rise from 
1781 to 1795. 



Rise from 
1796 to 1810. 



Total rise in 
thirty years* 



Oat-meal, 

Oats, 

Wheat, 

Barley,.... 

Beans and pease, 

Hay, 

Butter, 

Beef and mutton. 



31 pr ct. 

42 — 

57 — 

62 — 

59 — 

50 — 

37 •— 

144 — 



61 pr ct. 

56 — 

45 — 

50 — 

93 — 

95 — 

100 — 

100 — 



92 pr ct. 

98 — 

102 — 

112 — 

152 — 

145 — 

137 — 

144 — 



It is evident that the rise of prices on the socles 
last mentioned far exceeds the rises on the price of 
grain; a circumstance which will induce the farmer 
to continue to improve his grass grounds, especially as 
the prices of dairy produce ^ are not yet at their height. 
For, although the prices of fresh butter, in Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Greenock, are constantly advancing, yet 
they are by no means so high as in some of the great 
towns, in other parts of the kingdom. In Edinburgh 
the rate is generally higher than in Glasgow: and in 
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lirerpool, nineteen years ago, the prices of fresh 
butter per cwt. compared with the prices in Renfrew- 
shire, were as follow: 





1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


^/■I '■ 


£ 


'Y- 


£} s. \d. 

1 1 


In Liverpool,*.... 
In Renfrewshire, 


*7 
3 6 


U 
3 


4 
3 


8 
9 


11 

7 


■t! isU 
3I 9I7 



And when recent prices are compared we 6nd that 
for 1808, 1809, 1810, and 1811, they were; 





'-""■'■"■ 


High;,! m..j 


^ 


s. 


d. 


^.1 S. 


i. 


In Liverpool, 


7 

c 


1 

12 

10 




8 
8 


9 

7 
8 


2 

19 

8 


6 




And in Cheshire in 1806." 



Besides his income from the dairyy the owner 
or occupier of hill pastures, or grass grounds of in- 
ferior quality, derives profit from taking in young 
cattle to be grazed, from the middle of May to the 
first of November. The price of such grazings has 
gradually advanced; and, for a few years past, the 
annual rate for one year old queys, has been £^2; 
for two year old queys, £^ 10s.; and for all ages 



> See Holc't Agricultaral mirvt; of Lancashire, p. Hi. 
h See HoUaod's AEricultare oF Cheshire, p 39B. 
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above two years, £s 5s. ; but where the pastures 
are good, milk cows are by far the most profitably 
stock. 

The provisions of the labouring classes, and their 
domestic economy, are fully detailed in the agricultu- 
ral surveys of Lanark, Berwick, Peebles, and other 
counties: * and the modes of life in Renfrewshire 
being the same as in Lanarkshire, it is not necessa- 
ry to enter upon that subject here. A more frequent 
use of tea^ with bread and butter, for breakfast, and 
sometimes in the afternoon, is prevailing among 
cottagers and mechanics; this of course increases 
the prices of the produce of the dairy; but oatmeal 
is still a most essential article in the food of the Scot- 
tish peasantry. It was a current opinion in a great 
part of Scotland, that a day's wages of a labourer 
ought to equal the price of a peck of oatmeal: 
but the rate of labour is at least SO per cent above 
that calculation : for that oatmeal has not risen in the 
same ratio as wheat and other articles, is plain 
from the preceding tables of fiar prices; in which the 



Average price per boll for 1 9 
years, 1754—1772, is 

Average price per boll for 1 9 
years, 1773t— 1791, is 

Average price per boll for 1 9 
years, 1792—1810, is 



£. 



s. 



} 



Q 



O 



Average for the whole 57 years, j) , 



14 



15 



17 



9 
3i 



^ 



'I 9 



\si\ 



3 S< 



Sec Agricultural survey of Clydesdale, page 1S5. Ag. nirvey of 
Berwickshire, p. 421. Ag, suivcy of Pccblcshire, p. 41^44. 
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It has been alreadjr fHUted^^ that the towns of 
Ymiejp Greenock and Port^Glasgow, are well 8up« 
plied with provisions. The following account of the 
number of cattle, &c. killed for the Paisley market, 
at di&rent periods^ will serve to give an idea of the 
consymption of butcher meat in that town and 
suburbs. 



Fcom Sep. to Sep. 



^■*pi 



1781 — 1782 



Average of 7 
theie 3 years, 3 



1791 
1792 
179S 



1792 
1793 
1794 



1805 
1806 

1807 
1808 
1809 



1806 

1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 



Average of the 7 
[last 5 years,. . 3 



Oxen &. 
cows. 



2193 



Calves. 



2724 



Sheep. 



m^^m^ 



3318 



Lambs. 



3219 



2633 
2682 
2488 



t^tmrn 
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prior to 1795 there were fewer oxen killed than 
^ present, but there was a greater number of cows; 
ihese, however, were of a small si^e, compared with 
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a Page 160. 

^ Twenty-two deer. 
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what are now brought to market. It mUst also be 
observed, that, fifteen or eighteen years ago, very 
few cattle, sheep, &c. were killed in the suburbs^ or 
new town of Paisley; but of late there have been 
great supplies of butcher meat in the suburbs. 
Last year there were slaughtered in the new town; 

Cows and oxen, 729 

Calves, 631 

Sheep and Lambs,... 636S 

These, when added to what are killed in the market 
of the old towriy will give a pretty correct view of 
the quantity of butcher meat consumed in Paisley 
and the suburbs. 

The market is supplied with cattle from the 
counties of Angus, Fife, Lanark, and Ayr. It is 
probable the consumpt of Greenock is nearly equal 
to that of Paisley, 



SECTION III. FUEL. 



In bringing into view the prices of those general 
articles by which the state of the country may be 
judged of, an article so important as that of fuel 
ought not to be forgotten. In some parts of Ren- 
frewshire, particularly in the vicinity of muirs and 
mosses, peat is partially used, but coal is by far the 
most general fuel throughout the county. In 1795, 
it was commonly sold, at the pits, at 4^. 6df. per ton; 
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the price is now from 6^. 8(2. to 105. Some parts of 
the comity are situated at a considerable distance 
from the coal-pits; but owing to the facility of water 
carriage by the Clyde, and the improved state of the 
roads, that inconvenience is but little felt. The price 
of coal at Paisley is from 1 1^. to 14^. per ton. 



^. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POLITtCAL ECOmMY, AS CONNECfSB mtS, 6R 

AFFECTING AGRICULTURE. 



SECTION I. ROADS, BRIDGES, FERRIES. 

1 HE roads in this district as in the other counties 
of Scotland, were maintained, about sixty years ago, 
under the acts of Charles II. and 5th of Geo. I. 
called the statute labour acts,^ by which the Justices 
of peace were authorized to call out the tenants^ 
cotters and servants, with their horses, carts and 
implements, for six days yearly, to make and repair 
the high-ways within the county. As those acts 
were every where found ineffectual, turnpikes were 
introduced into Scotland in 1750, and vested in 
trust in the proprietors of land. ' In the year 175S 
a turnpike act was obtained for making certain roads 
leading into the city of Glasgow; that act was soon 
afterwards explained and amended;^ and in conse- 
quence of this road-bill, and of an act for building a 
bridge at Inchinnan,*' the roads from Glasgow to 

a dee Aces Charles 11. Par. 1. Sess. I.e. 88. Charles II. Par. 2. Sess. 1» 
c. 16. Charles II. Par. 2. Sess. 2. c. 9. and 5th of George L 
h 26 Geo. II. c. 90. 27 Geo. II. c. 27. 
c 30 Geo. II. c. 57. 
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the confines of the county of Ayr at Floak, on the 
Kilmarnock road; and from Glasgow to Greenock; 
and from Three-mile-house to Clerk*s-bridge, on the 
road to Beith ; were executed about fifty years ago. 
The statute labour was reserved for the cross and 
parochial roads in the county, which were in such Ji 
st^te as to be almost impassable, and altogether un- 
fit for carriages. In fact, wheel carriages were not 
then used; for, so late as the year 1770, lime, coal, 
grain, &c. were generally conveyed on horses* backs.* 
Till the year 1 792, the roads in Renfrewshire met 
with slight attention, there being no turnpike roads 
except the three lines of road above mentioned, and 
these had been conducted in very hilly and improper 
courses. The parish roads, in particular, owing to 
the statute services not being converted into money, 
were much neglected. Two acts of parliament were 
obtained eighteen years ago; one for converting the 
statute labour, the other, a turnpike act for making 
certain new roads.** These received the royal assent 
in June 1 792, and very unusual exertions were in- 
stantly made in repairing the old roads, building and 
widening bridges, and making new lines of commu- 
nication; so that in the first three years more than 
^30,000 were expended on these important ob- 
jects. In consequence of a farther extension of 
these acts of parliament, and of a renewal of 
turnpike acts in 18Q4/ similar improvements on 

a See Statistical account, vol. vii. p 84. 

b S2 Geo. III. c. 121. 

c S7 Oeo. III. c. 162 and 44 Geo. III. 
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foads within this county have been farther prose- 
cuted. New lines of road have been made by the 
magistrates of Greenock, to the west of that town, 
and along the shore to Kelly-bridge, on the bound- 
ary with Ayrshire, at an expense of ^12,000- 
The roads from Glasgow to Ayrshire, by Cathcart 
and by Pollockshaws, have been greatly hnproved, 
and the trustees on these lines are at present expend- 
^Spoo ing jgl 1,000 in altering the line of road up the 
course of Lavern to Loch-libo, which will be pro- 
longed by the Ayrshire trustees to the burgh of 
Irvine. So that on the whole, the gentlemen of this 
county have expended, within a very short period, 
about 5^100,000 in building a great number of 
bridges, and in making and repairing above 140 
miles of turnpike roads within this district ; and have 
borrowed sums of money to that extent, for accom- 
plishing these beneficial purposes. A large sum in 
so small a county! but necessary in consequence of 
the great population, and extensive manufacturing 
and commercial establishments in this part x>f the 
kingdom. 

At the toll-bars near the great towns, and at some 
of the bars in the country, steel-yards on Fairbaim's 
construction, are erected for weighing carts; and 
the toll duties are in proportion to the weight. 
The following table of the highest rates, levied at 
turnpike gates in the neighbourhood of great towns, 
will illustrate this. 
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For every chaise drawn by two horses,. 

Do. by one horse, 

For every horse not in a carriage 

For every cart drawn by one horse, 

Cart drawn by one horse, where the feU 
lies of the wheels do not measure 4 
inches, if exceeding 20 cwt. and not 
exceeding 25 cwt 

Do. 25 cwt. and not exceeding 30 cwt, . , 

Do. 30 cwt. to 35 cwt 

Do. 35 cwt. and upwards, 



The toll duties on dung and lime for manure, are 
modified to a lower rate, apd these articles are not 
subject to weighing J carts loaded with coals, drawn 
by one horse, if of the above weights, are subject 
to a toll duty of 3d. 4rf. 5d. and 6d. respectively. 

The yearly revenues from toll-bars in the county, 
at different periods, were nearly as follow: 



Prior to 1792, before the acts of Parlia--^ 

ment for making new roads v/ere^ ^ 2,100 

obtained J 

From Whitsunday 1794 to Whit. 1795 £ 3,000 

From Whitsunday 1803 to Whit. 1804,....^ 6,500 
From Whitsunday 1810 to Whit. 4811,.... ^^10,300 

But large as this revenue may appear, it is inade- 
quate for the support of the roads, the interest of 
debt, and the expense of management. The vast num- 
ber of waggons, caravans, and other carriages in the 
neighbourhood of the great towns; the numerous 
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post chaises; with about twenty stage coaches, and 
four mail coaches, constantly travelling on the roads 
of this county; the wetness of the climate, and the 
heavy loads conveyed on harrow wheels by the cart- 
ers at Glasgow and Paisley; all conspire to render 
the mantaining of the roads very expen^ve; and dny 
circumstance which tends to impair the revenue 
arising from the tolls, or to increase the expense of 
repairs may most justly be complained of, and ought 
to be opposed. The effect of the mail coaches, 
which are exempted from paying toll,* in injuring 
turnpike roads and impairing the income for support- 
ing them, is well known over the whole of the unit- 
ed kingdom ; and in 1 809 meetings of road trustees 
were held in the different counties of Scotland, for 
obtaining a repeal of the act granting this exemption. 
The case which they stated was, that ten rtiail coach- 
es and other dilligences, pass through twenty-one 
counties, and affect the revenue of turnpikes to the 
extent of ^6865 yearly, and that the loss in Ren- 
frewshire alone was £sn. But both of these sums 
are evidently below the truth, and the latter calcula- 
tion far short of the actual loss. Of the mail coach- 
es which are daily dispatched from Glasgow, two 
run to Greenock and return the same day; dne runs 
to Ayr; and there is a daily arrival in Glasgow of a 
mail coach from, that town. These, and a post gig 
between Greenock and Largs, daily pass over 118 
miles of turnpike road within Renfrewshire, occa- 
sioning a loss of toll duty to the amount of £l02,2 



a See Act 25. Geo III. c. 57. 
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per annum, ot nearly a t^nth pztt &f the whole re- 
venue of the tolls of this county: a logs far e«E€eeding 
that of any other in Scotland. " It is not however 

* from a view of the aggregate loss, that th^ 
' extent of the evil is to be estimated. The great 

* weight of those carriages, and the velocity with 
^ which they travel, injure the roads to an extent 

* which the toll chargeable for them, though paid^ 

* would not compensate. A mail coach with its 
' passengers and other loading, will weigh two tons^ 
' (and of this the mail is only 3 cWt.) and it iiiust 
' travel from eight to nine miles in the hour, where- 
' by the road suflFers infinitely more' than by the 

* slow steady pace of a cai-t or waggon of the «ame 

* burden.*' * In most cdUnties of Scotland, the 
landed proprietors made Urge advatices, from their 
private fortunes, in forming gfeat lines of road 
through the kingdom, trusting for re-imbUrsement 
to the toll duties. In Renfrewshirej as in many 
other counties, the originial debt is unredeemed; 
and the exemption in favdur of mail coaches, evi- 
dently diminishes the turnpike funds to such extent, 
that the trustees on the roads in this county have 
been under the necessity of augmenting the tolls^ 
and of subjecting manure to toll duty, which had 
been long exempted for the encouragement of far* 
mers. " It is difficult therefore to imagine, on 
^' what principle. Government should have been in- 
*' duced, at first, to give to mail coaches an unlimit- 

. ■ ■ ■• ■ * • » • - ■ • « • 

a See case of the proprietors of Hmd and trustees for high-roads, in those 
coontiet of Scotland through which the Royal mail coaches traTel. 
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** ed exemption from payment of tolls; but it is 
** still more difficult to conjecture the reason for con- 
" tinuing an exemption which is unquestionably a 
*' breach of public faith with the trustees for the 
*' roads and the landed interest, and serves no pur- 
** pose whatever at present but to put money into 
*' the pockets of the mail contractors/'* A small 
additional charge on passengers and parcels might 
indemnify them, if their profits will not bear the 
'toll duty. The subject is at present under the con- 
sideration of a committee of parliament, and it is 
hoped Government will now grant redress to the 
landholders and road trustees, by a repeal of the 
law .which exempts mail coaches from toll duty. 

The statute labour^ or services, on public and 
parish roads, were converted into money in 1792, 
the occupiers of land paying £l sterling for- each 
^100 Scots of valuation, and householders 2s, 
yearly. In the year 1805 it was found necessary 
to augment these rates, and they are now, by act 
of parliament, as follow: Occupiers of land pay 
^1 9^. 2d. for every rflOO Scots of valuation; 
and, where the valued rent does not exceed £50^ 
the road trustees have the option either to rate 
the occupier by his valuation, or to tax him in 7^. 
6rf. for every horse which he possesses. Carters, 
carriers and other persons keeping horses, who are 
not occupiers of land, pay 7^. 6c/. for each horse. 
Householders from the age of sixteen to sixty, aud 
tradesmen or artificers, though not householders, 

a See case of the proprietors of land, &;c. of ScotlaQdk 
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ty Ss. annually. The whole fund arising in the 
^u.iity, from this conversion of statute labour, may 
^ount to J&1400 per annum; besides what is col- 
-*t^ from Greenock, Port-Glasgow and Paisley, 
^-Xch is applied in paving the streets and lanes of 
c>se towns, and in repairing the roads immediate- 

3idjoining to them. No part of this 5^1400 is 
^I>lied to support roads which are. under the tum- 
l^e acts, but the whole is appropriated solely to 
^x4sh roads. 

In making roads, the most approved method is to 
^y the bottom with sandstone, in form of a rough 
-auseway; and over this to put a proper covering of 
"^hinstone reduced to a small size; in many instances 
-o about a pound weight. Roads are also made and 
Repaired with a species of limestone from Darnly al- 
ready described.* The materials are frequently pre- 
pared and carted at a certain rate per cubic yard, 
the expense varying from 3s. 6d. to 5s. y according 
to the distance of carting, difficulty of quarrying and 
breaking, or other circumstances. The original cost 
of some of the great roads in the county has been 
near ^1000 per mile; and the annual repairs amount 
to a very large sum. The ditches on the great 
roads are formed in the inside of the adjoining fields, 
and the most public lines of communication are laid 
out, from 45 to 50 feet wide, so as to admit of a 
foot path. Within the last fifteen years from 40 to 
50 miles of excellent foot paths have been made 
along the turnpike roads, aflfording great convenience 

» See page 23. 
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2nd comfort to the Inhabitants of this populous dis* 
trict. Although the forming and making of these, 
perhaps did not originate in Renfrewshire, yet, as 
they have been carried to greater extent in this coun^^ 
ty than in any other, it deserves to be particularly no* 
ticed, that the foot paths now made in the neighbour* 
hood of the great towns of Paisley and Greenock, 
are completed and kept In excellent order. Along 
every great road leading into Paislev, there are paths 
from G to 8 feet wide, covered with gravel or fur- 
nace ashes, and the edge supported v/ith a mb-stonej 
or with turf: and the liberality of the landed gen- 
tlemen and road trustees, in thus acccmmodating the 
pubUc, is universally acknowledged in this district, 
and their example will probably be followed in other 
counties. 

The annual sum collected in the county for build- 
ing and repairing bridges is ^144 25. 2d. being 
45. 2d. sterling on each ^100 Scots of valuation; 
but this having been found inadequate, even for the 
bridges on the small streams and rivulets, is therefore 
not applied to any of the bridges over the larger 
rivers , which are generally supported from the turn- 
pike funds. There are twenty-five bridges over the 
rivers Gryfe, White-Cart and Black-Cart: buf the 
most important bridge In Renfrewshire was built 
over these united rivers, at the ferry of Inchlnnan, in 
the year 1759. It consisted of nine large arches, 
with a communication from the middle, of the bridge 
by an arch connecting it wdth the land lying between 
the Gryfe and White-Cart. The expense w^as defray- 
ed by a toll levied from every passenger; and the man- 
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Hgement was committed to trustees. In 1 782 it rented 
at J&377 5s.: and, in 1787, after paying the debt and 
accumulating a small surplus of jf 400, for repairs, 
this toll was taken off, and the public enjoyed the be- 
nefit of that easy passage for twenty-one years, free of 
any tax. Unfortunately the imperfect state of the 
work, and the insecure foundations of the bridge, 
occasioned its failure in spring 1 809, in consequence 
of a flood. It is now rebuilding, in an elegant and 
most substantial manner, with excellent freestone 
from Mr Fulton's quarry at Park, at an expense of 
ii&l 7,000, by the trustees on the Greenock road* 
The old bridge was built for the sum of ^1450. 

There are four Jerries across the river Clyde to 
Argyleshire, Dumbartonshire, and the north-east 
part of Renfrewshire; viz. at the Cloch-point, in the 
parish of Innerkip; at the Castle of Dumbarton; at 
Erskine; and at Renfrew. They aflFord ^200 of 
yearly rent. The mode of conveyance across the 
Clyde at Renfrew deserves to be noticed as particu- 
larly convenient. A boat is constructed with a flat 
bottom, open at either end and admitting carriages 
without un-harnessing the horses. A rope is stretch- 
ed across the river resting on two rollers in the boat; 
the rope being pulled by the ferryman carries the 
boat across. One end of the rope being fixed to a 
windlass or capstone, it may be slackened so as to 
allow vessels of any burden to pass over it. 

In concluding the subject of roads and bridges, 
it would be unjust to omit the present opportunity 
of paying respect to the memory of Mr M Dowall 
of Garthland, to whom the countv of Renfrew is 

2 A 
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under peculiar obligations. This district will long 
continue to feel the good effects of his zeal for their 
interests, and of his abilities and exertions in pro- 
moting every internal improvement. 



SECTION II.— CANALS. 

The great improvements carried on, for a series of 
years, by the city of Glasgow, in deepening the river 
Clyde,* give Renfrewshire the benefit of excellent 
water carriage along its northern boundary. The 
town of Paisley, by means of the river White^Cart, 
enjoys the same benefit though in an imperfect de- 
gree, the navigation being in some measure impeded 
by th^ ishoals in that river; so that this navigalioai, 
though improved in 1786, as already mentioned,^ 
affords but a small revenue for the great expense 
which has-been incurred. The tonnage was let im 
1791 at £l53'y from Whitsunday 175^ to Whitsun- 
day 1793 it brought ^250 j^ of late years about 
jgl90; and at present (1811) it is let for j^228. 
But the county of Renfrew was not, till the presant 
time, possessed of the advantage of inland naviga- 
tion. 

Various canals have been projected at diflferent 
times. Mr Watt of Birmingham, so well known 
over Europe for his improvements of the steam en- 



a See pages 30 — 33. 

b See page 34, 

c See Stat* account, vol. vii. p. 78. 
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gine, &€• resided in Glasgow as a civil Engineer, 
and in 1773 surveyed and estimated a small canal 
from Hurlet coal work to Paisley, a distance of 
nearly 3 miles, the expense of which was only 
jf4600: this, however, was a private undertaking, 
and was never carried into execution. Afterwards, 
about the year 1791, a canal from Paisley to Saltcoats 
had occurred to a number of gentlemen as a measure 
of essential service to the public. This is distinctly 
stated in the Statistical account of Baith,* published 
in 1793; the proper line for the canal is traced, the 
elevation of the summit level above the sea is given« 
which is stated to be 95 feet, and the advantages in 
laying open coal, ironstone, and lime, are pointed 
out. In 1804, surveys, plans, and estimates were 
drawn up by Mr Telford, Engineer; afterwards a 
report relative to a proposed canal from Glasgow to 
.the harbour of Ardrossan, on the west coast of 
Ayrshire, was laid before public meetings held at 
Glasgow and Paisley ; and in 1 806 an act of parlia- 
ment was obtained for carrying into execution this 
important undertaking. The expense of the main 
line of canal from Glasgow, through Paisley and 
Johnstone, to Ardrossan, adistancepf 31^ miles was 
estimated at ^12^,000; but, as the amount of sub- 
scriptions was only about a third part of this sum, 
the canal proprietors are now executing only the 
low^r reach of the canal, viz. from Glasgow, through 
Paisley, to Johnstone, a distance of eleven miles, at 
an expense of about £90fiOO; it was begun in 



a See Sutuucal account of Scotland, vol. vlii. p. 32 
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1807, was opened from Paisley to Johnistpne in 
November 1810, and will be open to Glasgow in a 
few months. The width at the surface is 25 feet, and 
1 3 at bottom; the depth of water about 4 feet, and the 
passage in the bridges 1 1 feet. Although this is but 
a small part of a great plan, it will prove of much 
benefit to a most populous part of Renfrewshire. 
Great quantities of grain, timber, coal, iron, 
tallow, potashes, &c. are conveyed from Glasgow 
to Paisley and the suburbs; and lime, limestone, 
ironstone, soapers*-waste, &c. may be returned: 
potatoes and other articles of produce, which from 
their great bulk and small value, do not admit of 
being carried to a distance by land, will probably 
be transported -in boat loads to the great towns; 
and, as there are no interruptions by locks, the ad- 
vantages of passage boats on this canal are most ob- 
vious. It is to be hoped that the income will amply 
reward those private adventurers who have the public 
spirit to execute so beneficial a scheme. A branch 
of canal from Tradestown, up the south side of the 
Clyde to the Collieries of Eastfield and Hamilton- 
farm, opposite to Clyde-iron-works, a distance of 
si miles; and a branch of canal, or railway to 
Hurlet, a distance of 1§ miles, may be very produc- 
tive. The former, which would be on the same 
level with the lower reach of the canal, is estimated, 
by Mr Telford, at only 5^10,500; and a railway to 
Hurlet, with proper turning places, and including 
two aqueducts, is estimated, by the same Engineer, 
at 5^5,500; who concludes his report by observing, 
^^ that, the more this canal, with its probable exten- 
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** sions, is examined into and considered, its value, 
** whether as a distinct speculation, or as a general 
improvement in the country, will appear still more 
important to every unprejudiced and judicious ob- 
^* server." The country is much indebted to the 
Earl of Eglinton for promoting this important an4 
most useful undertaking. 



cc 



gECTION III. FAIRS. 

There are no fairs of much importance in Ren? 
frewshire. The fairs of greatest consequence are 
held at Paisley, for cows and horses, in May and 
August; and at Renfrew, in May, for the sale of 
milk cows. The fairs in Lanarkshire, held in Glas-r 
gow at midsummer, for the sale of horses and cows, 
and at Rutherglen, for the sale of horses, are much 
resorted to by the farmers of Renfrewshire. A few 
farmers go annually to the trysts of Falkirk; and to 
the fairs at Doune and Dumbarton. At almost 
every town and village in the county, annual fairs 
are held; but at these there is no business of impor- 
tance transacted. 



SECTION IV. — WEEKLY MARKETS^ 

There is a weekly market at Paisley, on Thurs- 
day, and at Qreenock on Friday ; to each of IvhicU 
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there are regular supplies of provisions conveyed by 
the farmers. There are no corn markets, so that 
the small quantity of grain raisec within the county 
is not exposed to sale on any particular fixed days. 
The market in Glasgow on Wednesday is much 
resorted to by the farmers in the cast parts of Ren- 
frewshire : and the weekly markets held in that cit)% 
early in spring, for the sale of horses, are attended 
by farmers from the adjoining counties. 



SECTION V. — WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The inequalities of weights and measures over the 
kingdom, and the difference betwixt the standards 
of this county and those of the adjoining, especially 
as Glasgow in Lanarkshire is the market for a great 
part of Renfrewshire, occasion great inconvenience 
to the farmer. The difference is so great, and the va- 
riety of weights and measures so numerous, that it is 
a matter of patient study to understand them, and an 
intricate calculation to compare them« This is far 
above the capacity of ordinary farmers. Of all this 
the legislature seem to have been long ago sensible, 
and endeavoured to provide a remedy by the treaty 
of union. By the 1 7th article of that treaty it was 
agreed, that the weights and measures should be of 
one denomination over the whole of the united king- 
dom; the Winchester bushel was fixed on as the 
standard for measures of capacity, and the avcirdu* 
|>oi$ pound as the standard for weight. Standard 
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wejgfits and measures from England Tvere, accords 
ingly, sent to Scodand; but, as has been justly ob« 
serred ia a small treatise on this subject, ^^ thejr ad# 
ded to the mtmher of our di£Ferent weights and 
meaBores, but did not supersede any of them." * 
According to these standards, the measures of capa- 
city and nights, and the Imeal and superficial mea- 
sures of the uatioa, might all be checked and regu- 
lated; and, had this laudable plan been pursued, 
and a judicious choice of a standard been made, the 
present intricacy and confusion of weights and mea- 
sures would have hardly now been known. ' 

Nothing could be more advantageous in commerce 
than to have but one common standard. In Scot* 
land, we are obliged to understand the whole of the 
English weights and meai^ures; becattse all bounties 
are allowed, and taxes paid, according to those, 
throughout the lempire. The most important of 
them are the avoirdupois weight and the Winchester 
bushel. Com of all kinds is exported from Oreen*- 
ock and $\Drt-Glasgow in this county, as from aU 
other maritime counties, by the Winchester bushel; 
and, when all circumstances are considered, we 
certfflftly casanot adopt a better standard. The En- 
glish quarter, or 8 Winchester bus^hels is ten cubic 
Jbet; each bushel being very tnearly l\ cubic feet.: 
the xnibic foot contains preci^ehf 1000 eiiftces avoir- 
dupois of pure distilled water, or of rain water in a 
tempera:te ^ate ; and the .ounce a/voifidu^ois contains 



A SwintAn on weijj^hu and measures. 
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7000 grains;* circumstances which shew, that, in ori-* 
ginally fixing those standards, regard had been had to 
facilitating calculation by adopting the decimal divi- 
sion: '' and it is highly probable, that, when the 
** quarter was established, it was originally intended 
*' to have been ten cubic feet/* ^ 

In Renfrewshire, the lineal measures which occur 
in coimtry affairs are, the ell, the falU and the chain; 
the superficial measure for land, is the Scots acre^ 
The measures of capacity are, the mutchkin, Scots 
pint, peck, firlot, and boll. The weights are, the 
Dutch pound, which is nearly the Scots Troy, the 
trone pound, and the stone. It is necessary to 
explain each of these. 

Lineal 7neasures.'^The Scots foot was anciently 
somewhat larger than the English, 1 86 of the latter 
being equal to 1 85 of the former; but they are now 
universally considered as equal. The Scots ell^ how- 
ever, is 37 inches, that is, an inch longer than the En- 
glish yard. The Jail is 6 ells, or 184 feet, and the 
Scots chain is now universally considered as 24 ells. 



a According to Dr Arbuthnot^ and to the Transactions of the Rojal 
Society in 1742 and 1743, the avoirdupois pound is 7000 Troy grains. The 
same eminent man has taken as a standard for fixing the bushel, the corn- 
gallon kept in Guildhall, which contains 272- solid inches: th&refore, ac- 
cording to his calculations, the bushel is 2178 cubic inches: Mr Everard 
and others in the year 1696 found the standard bushel to contain only 
21453 solid inches; the medium of these is 2161 j inches, that is nearly 
I4 cubic feet, or 2160 inches for the bushel: but the Winchester bush- 
el in common use is somewhat less, being only 2150.425 solid inches. 

b See observations on an uinversal standard of weights and measures, by ' 
Dr John Rothcram, professor of Natural Philosophy at St Andrews. Edia. 
1791. 
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or 74 feet. When regard was had to the difference 
between the Scots and English foot, the eU^ the Jall^ 
and the cJiain^ were, respectively, 3 feet It inches; 
18 feet 7t inches; and 74 feet 4^ inches. 

Superficial measures. — ^The Scots acre, according 
to which land is at present measured, is raised from 
a chain of 74 feet, and contains 54,760 square feet. 
As the English acre contains 43,560 square feet, 
their respective proportions are, 10,000 English acres, 
equal to 7954 Scots acres; or 10,000 Scots acres, 
equal to 12,751 English acres: and a square mile con- 
tains 640 English or 609,'^ Scots acres. If regard is 
paid to the difference between the Scots and En- 
glish foot, and the acre raised from a chain of 74 
feet 4^ inches, then 10,000 English acres are equal 
to 7869 Scots acres ; or 10,000 Scots acres, equal 
to ] 2,708 English acres. 

Measures of capacitj/. --^The Scots pint contains 
103.404 cubic inches; and is divided into chopins, 
mutchkins, and gills ; and the mutchkin, which is one 
fourth of a Scots pint, contains 25.851 cubic inches. 
As the English pint contains 28.875 inches, it is 
nearly 3 cubic inches larger than the mutchkin. It 
was enacted in the bill for laying a duty upon malt; 
that every round bushel, with a plain and even bot- 
tom, being 18a inches diameter throughout, and 8 
inches deep, should be esteemed a legal Winchester 
bushel/ According to this act, ratified in the first 

a Sec 13 William III. cap. 5. 
2 B 
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year of Queen Ann, the legal WinchesteF* busheJ 
contains 2150.425 solid inches; consequently the 
English quarter, or 8 Winchester bushels, is 1 7203.4 
cubic inches, or nearly ten cubic feet, as already 
mentioned. 



The standard wheat boll of Scot-" 
land, or Linlithgow measure, ac- 
cording to which that species of 
grain is almost always sold 
Scotland is, 

The boll of Renfrewshire for oats ? 
and bear. y 

And the boll of Renfrewshire for 
beans and pease, 




8798 34 



I 



13623.476 
9616.572 



Weights. — ^The avordupois pound is used in thi 
county, as over all Scotland, for all groceries and fo 
a great variety of merchandize. The Dutch poun 
and Scots Troy, which are nearly equal, and th 
trone pound, arc used for weighing almost every arti 
cle of farm produce. Oatmeal is weighed by th 
Dutch pound or Scots Troy, 8 stones or 128 lbs 
Dutch to the boll, which is equal to IS9t^ or nea 
ly 139 J lbs. avoirdupois.* Hay, butcher meat, 
cheese, butter, and some other articles, are weighe 
by trone weight. The stone is 16 lbs., and eaclr 
lb. being 22 J- oz. avoirdupois, one cwt. (112 lbs. 

a The Anftterdam or Dutch pound is commonly reckoned the same wit 
Scots Troy; but it is a little heavier. The Scots Troy pound weighs 761 
Engli8K Troy grains, and the Dutch pound weighs 7€33 English Troy graic^^*' 
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*s consequently equal to 5 stones. A peck of pota- 
toes in Renfrewshire, is from 36 to 37 pounds 
avoirdupois, and in Glasgow 42 pounds. 

The following tables may serve for converting 
5^^ Scots weights and measures used in this county 
the English standards, and also for converting 
English standards into our local weights and 
^asures. 



TABLE I. 



convert Scots weights and measures into English. 





Scots acres into English acres, mul- 
tiply by , , ^ 

Renirewshire bolls for oats, into En- 
glish quMters, by., 

Do. wheat measure into do. by 

Do. pease measure into do. by 

Scots pints into English pints, by I 3%65 

Scots Troy lbs. into lbs. avoirdupois > I . ^qq 
by.. 5 ^-^^^ 

^ Renfrewsh ire trone lbs. into do. by, . ..J 1 .406 

*— ^'^— — *"— ^'— ^■'^■— — — ^™— ■ ■ i I ■■ ■— ^— ^— — — — y I I ■ 



1.257 

.792 

*.511 
.559 
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TABLE II. 



To convert English weights and measures into Scots. 



•««<» 

Jk 

B 



" English acres into Scots acres, mul- 
tiply by 

English quarters into Renfrewshire 1 
bolls, oat or barley measure, by 3 

English quarter^ into Renfrewshire 7 
bolls, pease measure, by 3 

English quarters into standard wheat > 
bolls of Scotland, by 3 

English pints into Scots pints, by 

Pounds avoirdupois into trone lbs. 
of Renfrewshire, by 

Pounds avoirdupois into Scots Troy 
pounds by..... 



.7954 

1.263 

1.788 

1.957 
.279 
.712 

.92 
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TABLE III. 

To reduce Renfrew, 
shire bolls to Win- 
chester quarters. 



TABLE IV. 



Renfrewshire 

bolls; oat & 

barley meagre. 



Winchester 
quarters. 



n 




r r79 


2 




1.58 


. 3 




2.38 


4 




3.17 


5 




3.96 


6 

7 


■2 i 


4 75 

5 54 


8 


6.34 


9 


5'^ 


7.13 


10 




7.92 


20 




15.84 


50 




39.59 


100 




79.19 


1000, 


1 


^791.90 



To reduce Winchester 
quarters to Renfrew^ 
shire bolls. 



Winchester 
quarters. 



Renfrewshire 

bolls; oat & 

barley measure 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

50 

100 

1000 






1.26 
2.53 
3.79 
5.05 
6.31 
7.58 
8.84 
10.10 

11.37 
12.63 
25.26 
63.14 
126.28 , 
1262.77 I 



The legal Winchester bushel is appointed by act 
of parliament to be a cylinder 1 8-^ inches diameter 
and eight inches deep; and, in order to obtain uni- 
formity, all measures for grain ought to be con- 
structed of this form. The form in common use 
is the Jhistiwi of a cone, which occasions frequent 
errors and great inaccuracy;* and the calculation 
of the cubic content is difficult and uncertain; 
whereas the solid content of a cylinder is obvious. 



a See Ti|idlattcr'» View of (he »(. of Peeble>, p, 857. 
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By multiplying the square of the diameter by the 
height, and their product by the decimal fraction 
.000365 we have the content in such bushels: and, 
since a cubic foot contains precisely 1000 ounces 
of water, five times the square of the diameter muU 
tipHed by the height, and divided by 11, is the 
ounces of water: and the square of the diameter 
multiplied by the height, and divided by 2200 is the 
cubic feet in a cylinder ; and the same rule may be ap- 
plied in measuring round timber. These tables and 
rules are here inserted, merely to shew with what fa- 
cility the weights and measures of this county may 
be converted into the known standards of England* 
If any reform of our weights and measures be car- 
ried into execution, and the commerce of the country 
certainly requires this, tables must be constructed 
for reducing our present weights, &c. to the new 
standard and its divisions; and also for reducing the 
new standard and its divisions to the old measures, 
&c. 

The importance of uniformity in weights and 
measures over the kingdom is universally acknow- 
ledged, and much has been written on the subject of 
an universal natural standard. In France a new 
stan4ard is adopted: there, in consequence of the sugr 
gestions of ingenious men, the ten millionth part of a 
quarter of the meridian of the earth is taken as the 
basis of the whole system: this was by the labours of 
able artists found to extend to 39.37 English inchesj it 
is galled the w^fr^, or principal measure of length j and 
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from this all weights and measures are deduced/ 
But, it is apprehended, and probably with very good 
reason, that, in commercial matters and in the arts, 
a total alteration of the present weights and measures 
of Great Britain, might, by producing errors and 
confusion, be attended with many mischievious 
consequences: however, a total alteration is not 
necessary. In a few observations on this subject, 
published at Edinburgh in 1791^ by Dr Rotheram 
professor of natural Philosophy at St Andrews, it is 
clearly demonstrated, that, uniformity may easily be 
accomplished, and, that our present standard foot^ 
avoirdupois ounce j and Winchester bushel may all be 
retained: and, that^ though these standards should 
be lost or injured by time, it is possible to ascertain 
them again, at any future period, in any given place, 
by mechanical and philosophical processes. As the 
subject is of very great importance, it may not be 
improper to give a few short extracts from his pub- 
lication, which seems t6 have been little attended to, 
and is probably not much known. 

He says; " With respect to a universal natural 
** standard; it would be attended with considera- 
ble advantage to adopt such a one as is the nearest 
possible to those weights and measures now in use; 
and this advantage would be increased, if we 
*^ could ascertain a universal natural standard exactly 

a A degree ==s C9.041 miles, and io,qoo,qoq* = 39.37 English inches, 
the length of the metre, which is -^ of an inch longer than a pendulum vi- 
brating seconds in the latitude of London, which was considered to be a good 
natural standard. 
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equal to our present measure of length, and our 
present avoirdupois weight. Could this end be 
** obtained, much confusion and perplexity in the 
adoption of weights would, without doubt, be a- 
** voided ; and this circumstance alone would be the 
most powerful inducement with the illiterate vulgar 
for giving it a favourable reception, as it would 
necessarily free them from the labour of calculating 
the equivalent values between the old and new 
*• weights and measures, and lessen much of that 
confusion which would naturally arise from adopt- 
ing standards totally different from those in present 
use. 

There is a remarkable conformity^ or rather 
coincidence, between our present English foot and 
avoirdupois ounce, viz, a cubic foot of pure distill- 
** ed or rain, water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdupois. 
Hence the foot is a standard which will regulate 
the weights; for, if the foot be divided into ten 
equal parts, then, the cube of this tenth part, which 
** we shall denominate inchj will be the measure of 
** an ounce weight of pure distilled water ; andhence 
** the measure of length, of capacity, and of weight, 
•' are all deducible from one and the same standard 
** foot. This circumstance alone would be the strong- 
*' est inducement to continue our present foot meas- 
" ure as the standard.'* Again, " The Winchester 
•' quarter, or 8 bushels, is extremely near ten cubic 
" feet, differing from it by little more than four 
•^ lOOOths of the whole. Hence, then, our present 
*' lineal measure of a foot, our present avoirdu- 
pois weight of an ounce, and our present Win- 
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« 

** Chester measure of capacity, all coincide with 
•* themselves and with the decimal division; a thou- 
sand ounces of pure distilled water being the 
measure of a foot, and ten feet or ten thousand 
ounces of water being the measure of a bushel. 

The decimal division of all weights and mea- 
sures, which the chamber of commerce at Glasgow 
** advise, has been so often recommended, and its 
** advantages are so obvious, that it would be need- 
•* less to enter into an examination or detail of the 
** benefits resulting from it. The decimal division 
*' would have this superior advantage over every 
*^ other, as the weights and measures would perfectly 
•* coincide, and the same standards serve for both 
** throughout all the divisions and multiples. Thus, 
•* the measure of a cubic inch, when filled with pure 
** water, would be the standard ounce weight; the 
•* 10 cubic inch measure would be the standard of 
" the 10 ounce weight, &c.'* 

In addition to what Dr.Rotheram has stated, it 
may be observed, that, the avoirdupois weight is so 
well known in every county in Scotland that it might 
be universally received as a standard, without the 
smallest difficulty, and thus all other weights would 
be superseded: and, with regard to measures of capa- 
city, the Winchester buwshel is the rule by which the 
duties of the customs and excise are collected, and is 
therefore perfectly familiar to the inhabitants (rf every 
commercial district: and, in agricultural districts, 
general consent among landed proprietors and farm- 
ers, grounded upon the act of union, has abolished 
old customary local weights, and substituted the 

2 c 
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Winchester measure as a standard. In the shires of 
Berwick, Dumfries, Ayr, Wigton, and Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, the common measure for all kinds of 
grain is the Winchester busheh In each of the three 
divisions of Ayrshire, there were different measures for 
grain which are all now laid aside, by general consent, 
and the Winchester bushel is substituted, by which 
means they can, without any troublesome calculation^ 
compare their prices, produce, &c. with those of other 
districts. A proof of the expediency and practica- 
bility of one standard. 

Almost every district in both England and Scot- 
land, notwithstanding the l7th article of the union, 
still continues to use its old customary measures for 
grain, and its old weights for various commodities. 
** To reduce all these varieties to the legal standards 
^* over the whole united empire, were assuredly a 
most useful measure, as facilitating commercial in- 
tercourse; but the means of its attainment belong 
'^ more properly to the magistrates of counties and 
** towns, to enforce existing legislative provisions, 
** than to the agricultural interest separately. Were, 
^' however, the farmers to see their own interest 
clearly in this matter, they might easily bring 
about the change, if assisted generally by the magis- 
tracy. All that seems necessary to effectuate the 
purpose is, that the farmers should agree, and the 
" magistrates enforce in quarter sessions, that, from 
'' and after a fixed day, all bargains should be made 
*' in the standard weights and measures; that all con- 
" traventions of this order and agreement should be 
" punished by fines; and that every person continu- 
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a 
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•* ing to possess any weights or measures differing 
*• from the legal standards, should incur forfeiture of 
" these, and be subjected to penalties, increasing on 
** repetition/'* And lastly, that no person shall re- 
cover the price, in consequence of any sale or con- 
tract, in any action or suit, but only according to the 
le^al standards. 



SECTION VI. — COMMERCE. 

The quantity of corn raised in this county is very 
far short of what is necessary for the support of its 
numerous inhabitants, and therefore the deficiency 
is supplied in consequence of our commercial rela- 
tions with other parts of the kingdom. In a report 
relating to agriculture, in a county circumstanced 
as that of Renfrew, where the consumption very far 
exceeds the produce, and where of course there is 
a great importation, it may be expected that some- 
thing should be said respecting the quantities of grain 
-which are annually imported, from the adjoining 
shires, and from foreign parts. 

The grain brought into Renfrewshire is chiefly 
imported into Greenock and Port-Glasgow ; consider- 
able quantities are also introduced from the eastern 
counties by the great canal. The imports of grain 
at Greenock and Port^Glasgow will appear from the 
following tables. 



a Kcrr'i agriculture of Berwick, p. 440. 
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An abstract of the total quantity of grain and 
oatmeal imported into Greenock, for ten years pre- 
ceding 10th October 1793, distinguishing the spe- 
cies and quantity of each kind of grain imported 
yearly. 
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An abstract of the total quantity of grain and 
oatmeal imported into Port- Glasgow, for ten years 
preceding 10th October 1793, distinguishing the 
species and quantity of each kind imported yearly. 
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From these tables it appears, that the annual 
average of grain and oatmeal imported into Green- 
ock and Port-Glasgow, for ten years, ending lOth 
October 1793, is 77,176 quarters, and of wheat 
flour, 1139 cwt.* By inspecting the tables it is 
obvious that oats is the species of grain of which 
the greatest quantity is imported, and that the im- 
portation is extremely variable. During the first 
of these years, the quantity of barley, oats, and 
oatmeal imported, amounted to only 33,951 quarters, 
and the importation continued nearly stationary till 
October 1790. After that period, there seems to 
have been a very rapid influx of grain; and in the 
.year ending October 10th 1792, the importation of 
barley, oats, and oatmeal, increased to the almost 
incredible quantity of 140,978 quarters, equal to 
178,022 bolls Renfrewshire measure; the value of 

a The quantity of corn and flour imported into Great Britain in 1S09 if^ 



Qrs. of grain 



Cwt. of 

meal and 

flour. 



From Ireland, 

From all other countries,. 



853,556 
6Sl9,S08 



1,482,758 



74,993 
49&,945 



565,938 



And, of foreign corn and flour, imported into Great Britain^ from tho 
10th of October 1809 to the 5th of January 1810, 





Qrs. of grain. 


Cwt. of 

meal and 

flour. 


The quantity is, 


' 217,546 


72,735 
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which, at the then current prices of this county, 
amounts to ^150,000, and at the present prices 
to jf 222,000. Since that period the importation of 
grain has probably declined. 

The whole of the grain and m^al thus imported, is 
not, however, consumed in this county. Consider^ 
able quantities are conveyed by the river Clyde to 
the city of Glasgow; and part is applied to the con- 
sumption of the populous banks of the Leven in 
Dumbartonshire. In the same manner, the grain 
and flour imported into Lanarkshire, by the great 
canal, the yearly value of which may be about 
^130,000, is not consumed in Lanarkshire alone. 
A great deal of barley, flour, beans, and oats, is 
conveyed by land carriage to Paisley, and other parts 
of Renfrewshire. The chief species of grain import- 
ed into the county in this way is barley. 

The present state of the imports of grain and flour 
into Clt/de, will be illustrated from the following ab- 
stract of the total quantities imported for one year, 
from the 1st of January 1810 to the 1st of January 
1811. 





Qoarters. 


Cwt. 


Barlev 


4,294 

176,131 

41,633 

1,773 


1 7,303 


Oats, 


Wheat* 


Beans 


Floiir 








223,831 
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Of the oats thus imported 167,900 quarter$ were 
from Ireland ; and of the wheat 1 3,426 quarters were 
from Canada; the remainder of the wheat, and the 
barley and beans were British grain carried coast- 
wise. The total value of the imports of grain and 
flour into the Clyde may be stated at 5^397,000. 

" Before the union betwixt England and Scotland, 
** the merchants of the town of Greenock had some 
trade to the Baltic, for timber in exchange for 
herrings, and to France, Spain, and other parts of 
Europe. In the year 1714 a custom house was 
" established at Greenock as a member of Port-Glas- 
** gow. From the union to the beginning of the A- 
merican war, a very great trade was carried on from 
Greenock, principally by the Glasgow merchants, 
who were owners of almost all the ships sailing from 
that port. At present the merchants of Greenock 
are the principal shipholders, and carry on the 
greatest part of the trade/'* 



a 



C€ 



The following is a comparative view of the state 
of the tonnage of the shipping from that port, in 
1784, the year after peace was concluded with 
America; in 1791, when the Statistical account of 
Scotland was published} and in the year ending 5th 
January 1807. 



a See Statistical account, vol. v. 
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Compintive view of the tonnage in 1784, 1791» 

and 180& 



In 1784. 



In 1791. 



In 1806. 



Inward British,..., 

Foreign,. . , 

Outward British,. 
-Foreign,, 



Inward British,... 
— — ^Foreign,. . , 
Outward British,. 

Foreign , , 

Coasters inward,.., 
—outward,, 



VcMdi 



231 

7 

196 

2 



436 



406 
21 

301 
14 

593 

627 



m 



oni. 



21,531 

1,095 

14,911 

478 



38,015 



Inward Foreign trade,.. . , 
Coast do 



Fishing vessels,... 

Outward Foreign trade, 

•Coast do 

. —Fishing vessels. 



1962 



346 
354 
302 
326 
545 
238 



2111 



39,626 
3,778 

31,721 
2,390 

15,434 

16,270 



109,219 



49,256 
19,751 
10,120 

47,710 

25,440 
8,275 



1 6(»,552 



But a better idea may be formed of the extent of 
the commerce of Greenock at the present period, 
and of the progressive increase of foreign trade, by 
peruang the following account, which contains the 

2d 
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total number of ships and vessels, with thdbr ton- 
nage, an4 number of men from Greenock, to and 
from foreign parts, and abo the vessels employed 
in the fisheries and coasting. 
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It appears that there' his been great increase of 
foreign trade at Greenock since the commencemaftt 
of the present century, the increase being kiear fO 
per cent: but the coasting trade at this port has d^ 
clined since the year 1 800. This, however, is not a 
£ulure of any part of the coasting trade on the river 
Clyde, which upon the whole has greatly increasedi 
but merely an alteration of the mode of carrying on 
the trade; many of the coasters, in consequence o^ 
the improvements on the river, now going direct to 
Glasgow, instead of stopping in tbe^ first mstance at 
Greenock. This shews the beneficial effects of the 
works carried on by the trustees on the river, in im- 
proving the navigation as already stated. Since the 
year 1797 they have expended not Uss than i^270a 
per sinnum, in these improvements; and some esti- 
mate of the importance of their operations, smd of 
the present state of the coasting trade, may be form* 
ed from the following facts. In 1 796 the total num- 
ber of vessels which came up to the bridge of Glas- 
gow was IdSfij of which there were; 

VamUi, 

Under 60 tpns,.... 1209^ 

60 and under 70 tons, 117. 
Total tonnage 55,980. 

Whereas the vessels in 1806, were in number IG7S^ 
and ccmsisted of 

Vcsieb. 

Under 60 tons, .1 228, 

60 and under 80........ 394, 

80 and under 100, <i9, 

too and upwards, •.•••• t^ 
Total tonnage 80,68S. 

Bemg anjoPWaeorof 24,70S tons. 
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A farther eiridence (^ the extent of the trade of 
Greenock, may be dravn from the following taUes, 
containing the duties oa custonu, and duties cm ex- 
cise, for seven years from 1803 to 1 Si a 

Account of the total amount of the duties of cus- 
toms recdved at the port of Greenock in the aevett 
years ending 5th January IftlO. 



T»r.™lii,£. 


•I'«.1J..I... 


d. 


s. 
12. 
17 

4 
10 

9 
17 

3 


d. 
Oi 
S 
6i 

lit 
6* 
'} 


5lh January 1804, 
5th "January 1 805, 
5th January : 806, 
5th January 1807, 
5th January 1808, 
5th January 1 809, 
5th January 1810, 


208,490 
248,674 
272,973 
369,433 . 
355,095 
326.104 
4S9.275 


1 2,270,047 1 16 


Oi 



An account of the exdse duties paid at the port of 
Greenock from 5lh July 1803 to 5th July l8Ja 



5.h Jutr to Srf. July 

Amount duties from 1 803 — 1 804, 

Do do 1804—180,5, 

Do do 1805—1806, 

Do do 1806 — 1807, 

Do do 1807-1808, 

Do do...; 1808 — 809, 

Do do 1809—1810, 


50,232 1 4 
53,11312 
»7,400l2 
I94,428[ 6 
206,63616 
22t,478J 4 
221.85417 


rf. 

8i 
IK 
3t 

1 


988,1451 4 
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• The revenue arising from the Post ofEce may also 
be stated, and is a decisive proof of the extensive 
transactions of the merchants of this rising town. 
In the year 17975 when the present post master en- 
tered upon his office, the annual revenue was ^2800, 
and in the present year, ( 1 8 11 ) it amounts to £53O0^ 
80 that this branch in 1 4 years has nearly doubled. 

A ferther evidence of the great prosperity of the 
town of Greenock may be inferred from the state of 
their docks and harbours. In the year 1 700 the in- 
habitants petitioned the parliament of Scotland for a 
fund to build their harbour, but their petition was 
refused. However, in consequence of a contract 
-with Sir John Shaw their superior, and a voluntary 
assessment, the harbour was begun in 1 707, the ex^ 
pense of which amounted to «^5600; a great debt 
at this early period of their trade. After this the 
commerce of the port increased so rapidly, that in 
the year 1 740 the whole debt was extinguished, and 
there remained a surplus of £l 500. In conseqence of 
an act of parliament of 177S, a dry dock was begun 
in the year 1783, and farther improvements continu- 
ed to be made on the harbour, in consequence of an 
act in 1789; and the trade still advancing, two acts 
of parliament were obtained in 1801 and 1808 for 
building new piers, quays, ware-houses and dry docks 
for graving and repairing vessels. The expense of 
the improvements of the harbour were estimated by 
Mr Rennie, at *£51, 567, and the trustees or com- 
missioners appointed by act of parliament, have al- 
ready executed a great part of these undertakings, 
^t the expense of above £SOftOO. In the year 1 810 
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the powers of the several acts for the impnnreoitot 
of the town and harbours of Greenock, were, in 
consequence of a bill brought into parliament^ alter* 
ed and enlarged; and two new graving or dry docks 
are now projected at the east quay, which are esd* 
mated by Mr Rennie at ^36,455. 

These improvements have greatly increased the 
revenue from the docks and harbours, as will appear 
from the following statement. 



The fund from the har- 

bour was in 

In the year 

The average revenue for 
six years was, from 

5th January 

to 5th January 

And the revenue was, 
for the year ending 
5th January.. 



Year. 


£. 


s. 


i. 


1783 


Ill 


4 


8 


1792* 


812 


9 


O 


1803 
1809 


3547 


19 


1 

8 


1810 


1 4319 


14 


5 



The other revenues of the town for the purposes of 
supplying the inhabitants with water, lighting and 
paving the streets, &c amount to from jSIJOO ta 
^2000 per annum. 

The inhabitants in Greenock rapidly increased du- 
ring the last fifty years. The information ooncem- 
ing the population at early periods, and by hte sur- 
veys is correct, authentic, and copious. 



a See Statisttctfl Accooat of Scoclftftd, ¥oL ▼« 
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According to the survey for the purposes 
of a general poll tax* in 1695, there 

* were S67 familieSt and estimating 4t 
ibr each family, th<^ numbers are 

By a Surrey made in 17S5, there were 
infants under 8 years of age,....- 751 
pcarsons above 8 years of age,. ....3349 



1,651 



••«. 



The return to Dr Webster was in 1755 
Population^ m 1 78 1 . . . 



Yeari. If Males. 



By the Statisti- 
cal account, 
exclusive of 
persons at 



Females. 



sea, m. ... .•• 
By the surrey 

in...^ J 1801 

Ani by ^ the 

survey in.^. « 



1V9« 



8196 
1811 I 7978 



6766 I 7,5SS 

9,863 

i| 11,064 



4,100 

3,858 

12,000 



14,299 
17,458 
19,042 



From this table of the population it appears that 
the increase of inhabitants has been as follows: 



lir«m 



iMateiJ 



); tern 



Decrease 



218 



1791 to 1801 1 Increase |[l4S0 
1801->1811 

Total increase 
in 90 years. 



1212 



Increase 
Increase 



■:i 



1729 



1802 1584 



hr«uL 



3159 






3531 



4748 



a See pages 93 and 9S 

b Scmple'* CottiBottieB of Cnwfcrd'* Renfrewshire. 
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The high rents paid for land, particularly for small 
portions of garden ground, have been already stated.* 
It may be added, that some portions of land in die 
immediate neighbourhood of the town, though pos- 
sessing no high degree of fertility, are let, for ordi- 
nary cultivation, at ^10 or jf 1 1 per acre« The sale 
of property, in central situations and in small allot- 
ments for building, being limited, the-price is in ma- 
ny cases consequently very high, being jf 100 per 
fall, or ^16,000 per acre. And, even at the extre- 
mity of the town, lots of land are sold at from 
d?4000 to 4^5000 per acre, burdened with a yearly 
feu-duty of j?24 per acre. 

The short detail of facts and circumstances now 
given of this sea-port, clearly shews its high impor- 
tance in the commerce of the count^. Its near- 
ness to the western entrance of the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, renders it an important depot from whence 
colonial produce may be easily transported to the 
north of Europe. The merchants of Greenock, al- 
though sensible of this advantage, were so pressed . 
for want of ware-houses, that it became necessary to 
introduce into the acts of parliament lately obtained 
for the improvement of the town and harbour, claus- 
es impowering the magistrates and tovm council, as 
trustees or commissioners, to erect warehouses for 
depositing goods and merchandizre, in front of the 
breast of the new harbour. A great extent of these 
buildings has been already executed, on such a scale 
as fully to accommodate the trade, and give superior 

a See pages 71 and 114« 
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^^ety to the interests of the revenue^ The series 
of acts of parliament for improvements at this sea* 
port, and the progress already made in their execu» 
tion, evince the public spirit in which they originate 
•ed^ and the persevering exertions of the conmiission- 
ers for their speedy completion,* 

The commerce of Port-Okisgtyw is similar to that 
of Qreesotk, but on a less extensive sca^e. The 
shipping belonging to that port in 1792, as taken 
from the custom house books, wasj 



Employed in foreign trade, 
i ll coasting trade, 
i n herring fishery. 




12,760 



These bdottged partly to merchants in Port- Glas- 
gow, and partly to mercantile houses in Glasgow* 
The trade at this place, is by no means carried on 
solely by' the vessels belonging to it. 



I *ii 



-», 



a The state of the fisheries, imports and etports, and of the manufac- 
tures carried on at Greenock, and management of the poor, &c. shall be 
afterwards noticed. 
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From the custom house books it appears, that 
the vessels to and from the port in the year 1790, 
were$ 



Inward British,. • ••* 
Foreign, . • • 

Outward Brkish,... 
—Foreign, 



Vessels. 



I 




450 



Tons. 



19,776 
3,469 

32,466 
1,849 



46.560 



The commerce at this port has been greatly ex- 
tended during the last twenty years, and particular« 
ly since the commencement of the present century. 
This will be illustrated by the following table^ where 
the progressive rise of the trade is obvious. 



coiotJiJies* 



«I* 



Account df the number of ships aiid vessels whichi 

hive traded at Port»Glasgow, to and from foreign 

parts and coastwise, including their repeated voyag* 

es, with their tonnage and number of men, during 

tile years ISOS, 1806, 1807 and 1810. 




S04 g Inward foreign trade, ^ '113:lS,72£I061 

^-coasters, '182 7,226 551 

Outward foreign trade Jl7725,197|l692 

— — *— — coastera,.......,.........«.»..*...«..Mll9| 7 
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Ini^rd foreign trade,, 



»••• 



•coasters,, 



Outward foreign trad«, 
• coasters,,...! 



•...•« ..I 



)*••.«• 



1808 



Inward foreign trade,, 
-coasters,. 






Outward foreign trade, 
■ ■ 'I ccBitterf , ••• .••..« 



•«MK* «•••* ..«.«. ....•• 



1811 



Inward foreign trade, 
•coasters, 



••» ... •«• «•• ..•<«.• ... »*» 



Outward foreign trade, • 

^astersy... .•..•.••••*.•. •»«.••.*•••••• 



,209 42^ 



9,273 
200i26,168 
15210,063 



irfk^Aj 



648 



59J 58,287 3748 



114 
182 



14322,4241891 



162 



193 



161 



»47 
r775 



19,446 



64,9504245 



8,683 



21428,637 



12,871 



» >■ 



71272,615 



1763U1592045 



188130,600 22l» 
16,612 80$ 



5187,343 5565 



1181 
58§ 

1867 
606 



456 

1948 
755 



MMril 



5050 



8,772 510 



From this table it appears, that although the coi&t* 
ing trade, in consequence of improvements in deep*, 
eniftg the Clyde towards Glasgow, as already mention- 
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ed/ is not much increased, yet the foreign trade has 
advanced at least 40 per cent, in the course of the last 
seven years. It may be also remarked that the ves- 
sels in foreign trade, are now of larger dimensions 
than formerly. Hence their numbers do not keep 
pace with the increased tonnage* 

The extent of commerce may be inferred j front 
the total duties of customs received at this place^ 
which for the year ending 5th January 1 807, amount- 
ed to ^£282 408 5 10 

For the year ending 5th Jan. 1811, ^^307,187 6 1 

The improvements at Port- Glasgow have kept 
pace with its rising trade. The merchants are ac- 
commodated with extensive ware-houses, for West 
India produce; and large ponds for the reception of 
imported timber. The magistrates and council of 
the city of Glasgow, who are trustees for the harbour^ 
have expended, within the last ten years, above 
«€ 15,000, in deepening and cleaning the harbour, 
and in extending the quays; and, although a debt 
is incurred of «f 10,000, farther improvements are 
still going on. The same rates of tonnage-duty as at 
Greenock,** are levied, with this di6Ference, that at 
Port- Glasgow, the Irish and coasting trade pay one 



a See page 211. 

b The rates of tonnage or duties for the harbour at Greenock, and alia 
the rates for the use of the dry dock, are fixed by acts of parliament. S^p 
«Cts 18 Oeo. HI. c. 28. and 43 Geo. 111. 87. 
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peimy per ton less than at Greenock. The' rapid 
increase of revenue from this harbour, stands thus; 

Revenue from the harbour of Port-Glasgow. 



Year ending 



5th July 1802, 
5th July 1804, 
5th July 1 806, 
5th July 1808, 
5th July 1810, 
5th July 1811, 



£. 



1388 

1179. 

H72 

1326 

1898 

2011 



s. 



8 

6 
15 

6 
19 

9 



d. 



1 



9 
6 
5 
O 
2 
1 






The revenue 
follows ; 



of the post office for eight years is as 



Year ending 


789 


S. 1 


d.- 


5th Jan. 1805, 


7 


5 


5th Jan. 1806, 


851 


L 7 


4 


5th Jan. 1 807, 


951 


17 


6 


5th Jan. 1 808, 


1031 


7 


4 


5th Jan. 1809, 


992 


9 


11 


5th Jan. 1810, 


1069 


16 


7 


5th Jan. 1811, 


1208 


8 


4 


5th Jan. 1812, 


1268 


15 


8 



The first dry or graving dock in Scotland, was 
built by the magistrates and council of the city of 
Glasgow, about the year 1 760. A very few years 
ago, they sold it to me magistrates and town council 
of Port-Glasgow, who have expended, in two years, 
j?2000 in deepening and improving it: and although 
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the original rates have never been raised, die rere' 
nue now exceeds j?500 per annum, after deducting 
ordinary expenses. The revenue which this dock 
afforded to the city of Glasgow, in 1802, befio^ it 
was sold, amounted to ^230 1 2s. 

The other revenues of the town^ axise chiefly from 
a tax of Si per cent upon house r^its; and from the 
market and harbour dues, &c. as mentioned in the 
Statistical Accoimt * of this parish, and amounted pri- 
or to 1792, to about £500 a-year: but in conse- 
quence of an act of parliament of 1 803, increasing 
the tax on house rents to 5 per cent, the revenue is 
greatly advanced. 

Population. — In the year 1 668, the city ot Glasi» 
gow purchased from Sir Patrick Maxwell of Newark, 
about 22 English acres of land, contiguous to the oM 
village and bay of Newark, where they afterwards 
built their harbour, which they called Port-Glasgow, 
and feued out streets and lanes for a new town, where 
the seat of the custom house for Clyde was fixed* 
The burgh of barony of Port-Glasgow,** and bay of 
Newark, and a few farms in the immediate vicinity, 
were disjoined from the parish of Kilmalcolm in 
1 694, and formed into a distinct parish comprehend* 



a See Statisticai Account, ^foL v. p. 5SS. 

h Port* Glasgow, which was erected into a burgh of barony bjr Gfcfrlet 
II, and Newark the origiaal village, from their contiguity, formed oue 
towa. In the year 1774, the fcuars of both applied to parliatncBt, asd 
two baiUies, with a council of dierea persons, were appointed to manife 
the police of the town. The feuars in Port-Glasgow continue to pay snuJl 
feu-duties to the city of Glasgow as their superior, atnouatios in all to 
aS5l 3t. €tl. 



ing 671 Scots acres. The population as may be ea- 
sily gathered from the list of £umlie« for the general 
purposes of a poll tax; and also from the Sutistical 
^count of Scotland, only amounted at that time to 
S75; and eren when the present church was built 
in 1?18, did not exceed 800 persons. 

At subsequent periods the numbers stood thuftf 
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Population accor- 
ing to the Statis- 
tical Account, 
vol. V. p. 547, 
548 and 549. 



By the surveys un- 
der the popula- 
tion acts. 

Increase in the last ten yearsi 



fl7S0 
1740 

1 1753 

] 1760 

1783 

I 1790 



CI801 
ilSil 



1748 
2322 



..' 1426 
.. 1560 
..!! 1695 
..! 260O 
.J S894 
J 40S6 



2117 

2794 



3865 
5116 



The country jort of the parish, con^sts of only 
eight snuU farms, containing seventy-four persons. 



Sent and value <^ property.— ^Y^<& barony of 
Newark, which, when the city of Glasgow built 
ihdr harbour, belonged to Sir Patrick Maxwell, be- 
came afterwards the property of Robert Haoulton 
Esq. of Wishaw, and his son. Lord Belhavei^ is 
the present superior. The village of Newark, and 
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the ground allotted to the city of Glasgow, having 
been feued by Sir Patrick Maxwell, the remaining 
low grounds, were feued by the late Mr Hamil* 
ton, about the year 1767, into lots for gardens, 
from a rood to an acre each, at the rate of ^40 per 
acre and £'i of annual feu-duty; and a considerable, 
part of the high grounds, was feued in larger por- 
tions, at half these rates. Within these few years, 
the same low ground has been sold, suU burdened 
with the annual feu-duty of £2 per acre, at from 
^640 to jflSCX). All the low lands both on the 
east and west of the town, and even some of the ris- 
ing grounds, are thrown into gardens and orchards, 
which not only supply Port-Glasgow and Greenock 
with fruit and vegetables, but occasionally afford 
fruii: to the Glasgow market. The rents paid for 
such garden grounds, though in general stocked 
with only goosberries, currants and strawberries, on 
short leases, are from ^20 to £25 per acre; and 
when they are minutely divided into lots of less di- 
mensions than a quarter of an acre, rents have some* 
times been obtained, to the amount of £A0 per acre» 
evincing how suitable the climate is for fruit, as al« 
ready mentioned/ Some grass lands in the vicinity 
of the town are rented at ftiUy *jl?10 per acre. 

Herring fishery at Greenock. — Crawford, who 
wrote his history of Renfrewshire in 1709, men- 
tions the importance of the herring fishery, the laws 
by which it was regulated, and the extent to which 

_ i* ■ ■■ 1 1 ■ ■■ ' ■ I I ■■ ^ III » 

a See page 114. ^ 



it Wf^ pW)s%tttWd. H« ob*eWei, *• thkt the her* 
** ring* Ti^hich ^rf^ caught kte Wge^ finA^l* aftd of 
*« a b«ter t^ste^ and take bettef with thfe aah thgi« 
«* afiiy tJth^r the kiAgdoih fefordsj aftd are ittbrfe ValU* 
** ed, both fresh and daltedj kt hbrtie attd abrbadi^^ 
Wheh tht flshiftg was (i<Midd«rabte oh the river 
Clyde, he mte^^ that there havd beM ab6at 900 
iMitA ettpldyed iii eat^hihg h^nihgSj^ 6ach bdat haVii 
Ittg M bMtd four men artd twenty.fout neti* « Th^ 

'• was/' he adds, *« about the year l6T0j a cbmpa^ 

•* fty ttfet!tedj whith employed a considerable stock 
•• dF money for curiflg herring; and because his Ma^ 
<» jesty Khig Charles 11. put iil a share of the stocky 
*^ they were called the royal Company: they built H 
*• largti house at Crfedftdck, aAd made that place thiU 
•* ^ekt 6f their trade, where they had large cellari 
*< fdr keeping their salt ahd herrings till ejtportihg* 
^* By this erection, nbtte except that cbftipany wisr* 

** allowed to cure herrings before the 20th of Sep- 

..... , 

** tember yearly; which being represented to the go- 
** verrtment, as a very hard restraint upon the mer- 
** chants, the company was dissolved ill 1 684, and 
** their houses at Greenock being exposed to roup, 
•^ were purchased by the magistrates and town coun- 
** cil of the city of Glasgow/* The property is still 
retained by them, bears the name of the Royal-closs, 
and affords a rent of ^^290 a-year. He farther oU 
serves, that the number of herrings taken in the frith 
of Clyde some years is almost incredible, that besides 
the home consumption, large quantities were export- 
ed to foreign markets, and that in the year 1674, in 
particular, 20,000 barrels were exported to Rochelle, 

2f 
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besides what were sent to other ports of France'^ 
to Sweden, to Dantzdc and other places on the Bal- 
tic; and he concludes by stating that excellent red 
herrings were dried at Crawford's-dike situated at 
the east extremity of Greenock. 

The merchants in Greenock, justly considering 
the herring fishery as of great importance, continue 
to prosecute this branch of industry, chiefly in the 
neighbouring lochs. By act of parliament in the 
year 1750, a bounty was granted to herring fishers, 
of 30^. per ton, which in 1 757 was extended to 505.; 
and in 1771 with some alterations, reduced to SOi. 
In the year 1791, there were cleared at the custom 
house at Greenock and out-ports, 129 vessels^ on 
board of 88 of which there were 938 men; and, be- 
sides the herrings which were sold for immediate 
consumption, there were entered from the 5th of 
January 1791 to the 5th of January I792j 



Bit. HerriflgB. 



At the port of Greenock,* j 45,054 



At Port- Glasgow. 



8,434^ 



Total barrels of herrings, | 53,488| 



The herring fishery has gradually declined at Port- 
Glasgow, and there are now no vessels belonging to 
that town employed in this trade. But, from a pre- 
ceding table ** it would appear, that the fishing ves- 



B See Statrstical Account, vol. v. p. 579. 
h Sec page 202. 
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seis of Greenock have some years amounted to near- 
ly 300, consisting of about 10,000 tons of shipping,' 
and employing about 1000 men: and though for a 
few years this trade has declined, and is in fewer 
bands than formerly, yet this last season (1811)' 
there has been a successful fishery.* 

The Whale fishery from Clyde has not been pros- • 
perous. It was first attempted in 1 752, when seve- 
ral ships were sent to Greenland, but was soon given 
up. It was again revived in 1786 when five large."^ 
vessels from Greenock and Port-Glasgow, well 
equipped and commanded by men of experience fn ^ 
the business, sailed from Clyde: but in consequence' 
of unsuccessful fishing, and the low price of oil, the^ 
trade was gradually abandoned. One of the ships 
belonging to Port- Glasgow, persevered titl 1794f^ 
but the parties concerned sustained considerable los- 
ses. The merchants at Greenock, either from the 
rise of prices or other favourable circumstances^ have , 
lately resumed the trade, two ships bekig fitted out 
in 1811, which it is hoped haye been so successful, 
as to induce the owners to persevere. 

The Newfoundland and, Nova Scotfa fisheries are 
prosecuted extensively. 

Imptyrts and Ea^ports ^^-^The union with England 
in 1707, opened new views to the traders of Glas- 
gow, by giving them a free commerce to America 
and the West Indies, which they had not before en- 



a Aa account of the present mode of carrying on the herring fishery, is 
giyCA iq ths Agrijcoltvral Survey of Dombartonshirc, pa|;ci 218^ and 3^9.; 
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t^ie <jok)iues> retunaiog chfefly ^^ ts(»j^9fic^. Sfev* 
i«g no ships of tfeeu:' oviv they »t ftr« ^Mwdkyoii 
EngUsh vessels, and it "w^ hqk nlk ]j7'18i» thaH* % 4il|p^ 
th^ property of Gla^go^if, orossed ^eAtkntios Tim 
jealousy of merchaQis i^ ]^ondc»i'4 B^fi^tQ^ ^Uw^^p^olh 
an4 Whieehav^n, and, tbeiif a^mp^ tK> fpu3&ralii9' ll^e 
enterprizeft of the n>ercba3abt9 otk the Ciy<)e^ occtMoi^ 
ed the dedUi^ of this tr^A^^ va^nHi atKHi$ t^ j/sut- 
173<5^ whien k 3ga» revived, bu^ apfr vij^ Hl^ fojfH 
mer vigour. After that perioi^ k adif^med; ^Wff 
slowly, till the cuddle of the 1^^ century,, al^from 
thenqe k inciieiised annudlty till tl|b» An]i3»Q9&. w^tt^ 
Tlh^ importation of g<K>ds frgm Ame^i^ qiMt tihc^ 
"W^st: Ladies^ \yy the merqhanta in. Glasgow ^wk 
Qsee^pQlt^ in ^e yeai} 1 77<iH wa». a^ ^llowsji 



40,854 bogiBfi«ads« 
I,a4i9td(>» 



Tobacco from Vii^inia...... 

from Maryland, 
-f^^on^. Caiiolin^^ • . • 



» . > 



ii » 1 ' .; 



Total, 

Sugar from Jamaica and 
the West India Islands, 



Rum,. 



Cotton. 



57,143 do. 



■tr 



■ I r, ! ' HI 



4,621' ho^sheadsk 
691 tieccefi^ 
462 barrels. 

1,154 puncheons. 
193 barrelsc 
508 bags. 

'■ — > 'i I. n il M > i " 
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The separation.of America, induced the merchants 
on the Clyde to extend their commerce to the 
West Indies, and to the continent of Europe, more 



^ioBt kn^exlfj and also ta ezlead tfai co^dng trade, . 
so Aat die shippmg increased as already atatted/ 
£ir beyond what it was at any former period. They 
{Continued to import from the West Indies, turn, cot* 
tpn^ sagar» cofiee, dye-woods, &c.:— &om America,! 
vicey naval-stores, pot-ash^ cotton^ tobacco, &c.r and. 
from Spain, Portugal, and the Meditcxransasi, wines, . 
finxit,. &C—- Besides the imports^ of graia which have 
beeft already noticed ,^ th^e vt>tre rnipovted for Ae 
year cadkig 5th January 1 79 1, die fottowifag quan* 
tides, of the general arddes annexed; 



|S)agaray.. 
i Cotton,... 

Rum,. • . 

Wines,... 



..... . . ...... 



81,074- cwt. 

221,649^ gallbn$. f 
744 tuns. 



But the imparts^ and extent of the tiads of Cly&i 
'will be better understood by perusing the foHtxwiag 
table,, which ifiustsrates Ae present state- of tfe com- 
i9»erc^ not only of die towita of PortrG&isgow and 
Qreenock, but alsaci of the cB^ of Gfasgoser. 



a Seetaliks iti ptget 209, 210; and 219: 
h See pag^ $05^, SCHS, S07^ aad SfOS. 
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- The river Clyde, as has been already mentioned/ 
is navigable to the bridge of Glasgow, where the 
Broomilaw-quay, belonging to the city of Glasgow, 
is situated. Although this city and harbour belong 
to Lanarkshire, yet it may not be improper, to men- 
tion some fisurther circumstances relating to the trade 
of this part of the river, particularly as no notice has 
been taken of the commerce carried on here, in the 
agricultural survey of that county. In the year end* 
ing 10th July 1810, the number of vessels which ar- 
rived at the city of Glasgow, were 2021, exclusive 
of many small boats, under 15 tons burden, which 
convey herrings, ling-fish, fruit, &c. of which no 
account is taken. Of these 2021 vessels, there 
were J 





Veuel*. 


Ton*. 


Under 60 tons, 

60 and under 80,. . . 
80 and under 100, 
100 and upwards,. . • 

Total, 


1279 

633 

99 

10 


50,372 

41,580 

8,281 

1,083 

■ 


2021 


101,316 



So that the tonnage has nearly doubled in fourteen 
years. 

During the year now alluded to, only four vessels 
arrived from foreign countries, viz. from Gotten- 
burgh, New York, Newfoundland and Jersey. The 



a Sec page 30. 



est 



eoitMtue** 



trade to the diffisfMt ports in the txnpre trfll appear 
firom die foUo^^g: 

Table of arrifals at the bridge of Ola^w ftoim 10th 
Julf 1809 to the 10th of July 18ia 





"Vtmel*, 


Ton*. 

$35 

15,215 

9,866 

867 

((93 

1,627 
72,713 


From foreign countries as a- 
bove mentioned, 

From the different ports in 
Ireland.. . • •••••••••• 


4 

258 

147 

1^ 
13 

SO 
1557 


From LiveroooL 


From Lancaster. 


From Bnstol, 


From other ports of England 
and Wales, 


From the Highlands and Isl- 
ands of Scotland, and from 
the coasts of Ayrshire, 
Wiijton, &c 


Total, 


2021 1 


I0l,3i6 



The imports are: From Ireland;* oats, wheat, 
Imens, yam, butter, beef, limestone, soaper's-salts, 
kelp, &c. — ^From Liverpool and other ports of En- 
gland and Wales; West India produce, fruits, tan- 
ner's-bark, tin-plates, iron, iron-ore, manganese, &(i> 
—From the Highlands and Islands of Scotland j her- 
rings, ling-fish, tanner's bark, slates, kelp, lead, &c. 



a Ninety-four of th« above mentioned Tesiels from Ireland wer« loaded, 
with oats. 
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dM, fiom ^kt cound^ of Ayr^ WigMn and Ikimfries; 
wheat) MI8, osiit^iieeil, potatoes, &t. Withoat tak^ 
iftg imo view the vesbel^ arriving at Renfrew, Pais- 
ley^ axKl Dumbarton, where the cosi^ting trade is t««. 
Tj iiic0»siderable, a correct idea may be fonned of 
the comm^^ on the Clyde from the fbUowtng reca^^ 
pitalatkn of the urrivalsat Greenock, Port«01a$gow» 
and die city of Glasgow, for one year. 



-■ -t !■ I - 



Affivtk at Greenock, for one year 
eodiHg 5th Jan. 1810. 



Vessels) I'ons. 



1 



From foreign parts 
and Ireland,.^ »••»«»•«« I 

Coasters, 

Fishing vessels^. 



•%««%«■••'»%'' 

' I 



368 19,168 
151 5,48^ 



Arrivals at Port-Glasgow, for one 
year ending 5th Jan. 1811. 



■ §■■ I «ii 



fVeteeib 



From foreign parts 

and Ireland,.....,, | 176 

Coasters, .% 



164 



- — • - * 



Tons. 



Vesvels!. 



Tons. 



947 



31,159 
8,772 



i*^ 



At thecity of Glasgow, for one year 
ending 10th July 1810. 



From foreign parts 

and Ireland, : , 

Coasters,. % 



Vessels 



262 

17S9 



lont. 



15,750 
85,566 



L 



Total for one year, 



85,59C 






340 



39,931 



' 



2021 101,316 



3308 



226.837 



aa 
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The Salmon fishings on the Clyde, as already stat- 
ed,* are very inconsiderable, seldom affording above 
^200 a-year. Fishing with stake nets, on part of 
the river between West ferry and Port- Glasgow, has 
been lately attempted, both on the Dambartonshire 
and Renfrewshire sides of the Clyde, and the suc- 
cess by this mode is fully proved. For in one year 
there were caught 2300 salmon, and 2000 gilshes 
and other small fish, the gross value of which was 
about ^1800: and the proportion belonging to Ren- 
frewshire was about a third of the whole. The ex- 
pense of nets and stakes is very considerables and 
the effect of this mode of fishing will be a diminution 
of the numbers of fish caught in the upper part of 
the riven** 

The eayports from Greenock and Port-Glasgow, to 
America and the West Indies, are manufactured 
goods of Glasgow and Paisley; also coals, fish, &c. 
To the continent of Europe, (besides British manu- 
factures) sugars, coffee, rum, and other West India 
produce. The coasting trade is carried on to all the 
ports in Ireland, and to the west of England; and 
the Forth and Clyde canal has opened an extensive 
trade to the east coast of Scotland, and to Hull, 
Newcastle, and London. 

But though thus favourably situated, there are at 
present (Dec, 1811) in the bonded warehouses of 
Greenock and Port- Glasgow, considerable quantities 
of wines and rum, and the following articles ; ' 

a See page 30. 

b See Dumbartonshire R^ort, page 288* 
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* British plantation sugars, 109,465 cwts. 

Foreign sugars, •••• 42,162 cwts*. 

Coffee, 85,243 cwts- 

Cotton, 662,759 lbs. 

Tobacco,., •. 2,289,209 lbs. 

Deprived of the accustomed intercourse with 
the continent of Europe, and having on hand such 
quantities of colonial or foreign produce, the mer- 
chants with anxiety direct their views to new and dis- 
tant channels for commerce, in the humble confi- 
dence that the period may soon arrive when the le-^ 
jgislature may feel it to be wise policy to lay ppea 
the traf&c to the Indian ocean. 



SECTION VII.— MANUFACTURES.. 

« 

Renfrewshire has been the seat of manufactures for 
a considerable period. In all the great towns and 
villages of this populous county, a variety of manu- 
factures are at present conducted on a most extensive 
scale, and it will be proper to give some account of 
their origin and progress. 

In sea-port towns, like Greenock and Port- Glas- 
gow, where capital and industry are directed to foreign 
and coasting trade, few manufacturing establishments^ 
exist. But a commerce of the magnitude already 
stated, must necessarily give rise to domestic manu- 
facture connected with the traffic of the ports on the 
Clyde. Accordingly we find that in the year 1725 a. 
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rope upcyrkt md ^jmetime ifterwds 1l s«il-dQlh ma- 
nufacture were established at Groencck^ wbcm these 
branches vere carried on a^tensively> togethef wkh the 
making (rf nets for the herring fishery.-T-At Govrock, 
a village in the adjoining parish of Imiarkipf in the 
year 1772 a rope-work commenced, which in 1792 
employed fbrty«nine peop^e» and usually immufactor* 
cd about 1 65 tons of hemp yearly iota ropea and card* 
age, and is stiU well conducted.. And at Pprt-^Gbt' 
gow there have been ex^tensive wcorks ioT about se- 
venty years, fc^ the manufacture ti rofiM and caik- 
cloth: and to these works there hais been recent^ «d* 
ded a large flax miU, wrought by a steam engiM^ fef 
spinning yarn for canvass^ In the year endBiip Au« 
gust 181 19 there were manufactured at this esta* 
bllshment; 

Cordage to the amount of about j€SS,00O 

Sail-cloth from rough flax, rf20,00O 

Tow^vanu senttoI>uxk^«..»«.«.aS t>lCK> 



«NMiVI"«^W«i 



jfi43^1Q& 

At eoK^h of these towns the boifing or refining of 
sugars is carried on very extensively. At Port-GlaA* 
gow alone there are four sugar houses belonging to 
three different companies, which are frequently very 
fully etuployed : and when this is the case, they boil 
upwards of 3000 hogsheads of sugar yearly, which 
at 4^45 per hogshead, the average price for the last 
five years, is, ^135^000 for the raw material alone^ 

It would be difficult to enumerate aU the diSer^t 



bftMhe^ of niiiiiuiMfture^ md iiniossible to «scerw 
tain tbeir extent. It ma; be observed^ tbat tbete zrt 
exteMive borewerie^ earned oxa for exportatiott and 
bome coiisiiiiiptipu^^^Faittideriee^ f&r east4roa goodis. 
--^Establishments for csxapenge:^ rendered extensible 
m c<»ise<{ueiice of ^ berrinif fishery :-««a]fio £br 
bbcksmidis^ partictdarly at Part-^Gbsgov^ idhere 
anctHH!S axe made of the larger $ize;«^asid tibe mak*- 
log of soap and caadles;— ^mauufiaLCturing bottles or 
green glass;-^ta]m«ng and preparing leaij]u&r» are aU 
carried on ia tbia part of Ren&evrshire. 

Sldp^imMii^.'^BcfQrt the Americaoi lirar^ all ^ 
krge vessels belonging to Clyde^ were buitt in Ame« 
nca; but smce die peace of 1733,^ shipkbutldittg his 
gone on with much success ixi the ports of C%de^ 
At Port-^Glasgow there are three ship-builders' yards 
well stocked with timber, where yessels are buik of 
considerable burthen and of good eonstractk«i.**-*And 
at Grejsnofk this important business has for a coosi^ 
derabie ttroie> been most ably conducted^ and a suit* 
able capital employed. The largest merchant ressel 
ever buiiftt in Scotland vras kuinched there in the year 
1792. She belonged to a company in that town, 
who had a contract with government, for supplying 
the royal-navy with masta fcom Nova Scotia. 

At Renfrew> the county town> there are no ma- 
nufactures worthy of notice. It i^ an andent burgh, 
was erected into a royalty by Robert III. in 1404, 
when Renfrewshire W9S disjoined from the county 
o£ Lanark^ and was> in the Scots, parliamsent, the 
in number as to precedency among the 
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burghs, and ranked immediately after Dumbarton 
and before Dunbar. Although the situation is most 
favourable both for trade and manufactures; and al- 
though, as Crawford states, this burgh had once 
some little foreign commerce; and in his time (1710) 
was mostly employed in trade to Ireland, yet it con- 
tinues nearly stationary, and is less considerable than 
many of the villages recently built in this county.— 
Some feeble attempts were made, in the years 1781 
and 1782, to introduce at this burgh the manufacture 
of Lisle thread, and Brussels lace, but these were un- 
successful. — In 1792 there were one bleachfield — a 
soap and candle work — a very few thread mills-^and 
about 120 looms, chiefly employed by manufacturers 
in Paisley — and the present circumstances of the 
brugh are very little meliorated: neither their ma^ 
nufactures, nor their traffic on the Clyde, which con- 
sists chiefly of grain, being much extended. Consi- 
derable quantities of tanners'-bark, are occasionally 
imported at this place by traders in Paisley, from 
the south west of England and the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

The population is increasing slowly, as follows; 

In 1791 the numbers were 1013 

1801... about 1400 

1811 1637 

Increase in twenty years, 624 

The revenue of the post office at this place is £l 17 
per annum. The yearly revenue of the burgh is a- 
bout ^800, and arises from the rents of lands, sal- 
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mon fishings, and a public ferry. The ferry, as al- 
ready stated,* is particularly convenient, and the pro- 
vost and magistrates of this royal burgh, have most 
laudably consulted the comfort and safety of the pub^ 
lie, by furnishing boats of most excellent construc- 
tion, at great expense. 

The chief manufactures of the county have been 
carried on at Paisley and its environs, and in the nu- 
merous villages connected with this populous town. 
It was erected into a burgh of barony, in favour of 
George Shaw abbot of Paisley and his successors, by 
James IV. in the year 1488, and a charter was grant- 
ed to its magistrates by the abbot in 1490: and 
the possessions of the abbey having been erected into 
a temporal Lordship, as already mentioned,** that 
charter was confirmed to the magistrates in 1 658 by 
the Lord of erection, who disponed to them the su- 
periority and common lands, all which grants were in 
the year 1665 confirmed by a charter from the crown. 
The magistrates have therefore every privilege of a 
royal borough, excepting representation in parlia- 
ment. Crawford describes it in 1710, as con^sting 
of only one principal street, about half a mile in 
length, with several other lanes, and it is probable 
the population did not then exceed 1500 souls. 
With regard to nMUiufactures, his words are, " That 
** which renders this place considerable, is its trade 
'' of linen and muslin, where there is a great weekly 
** sale in its markets of those sorts of cloth ; many of 

-!■•.' : •" ■■ — ' ■ ■ ■ I . — ' .-II., I - , .. . 

a See page 185, 
b See page S5, 
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tbs inhabkaiits being chiefiy eiiit>loifed in that mrt 

of iiiaAo£sictory/' It h certain however, that the 

manxiSstctures of Paisley^ which ccnutsted ftt that time 

chiefly of Bengals, in imitation of striped muali&ft) 
and coarse linen chedcs^ were rttj linuted; for we 

find that more than thirty years after dus period, 
there were only 867 looms employed/ aikl the 
whole vadue of their manufactures, though far more 
elegant £d)rtcs had been introduced^ only amounleci 
to £lSyOO(k At this time the kinds of grxxis man^ 
ufactured were checkered linen handkerchiefs, eome 
of them fine and beautifully Tariegated, by die 
manner in which the colours were di^josed; which 
were succeeded by goods of a lighter texture, such 
as lawns, some of them plain, and others striped or 
checkered with cotton^ and others spotted or figured, 
according to the taste or fancy of the artist* The 
weaving of linen gauze was also carried on to tonsid* 
erable extent. About this period the manufacturers^ 
or merchants connected with them, resorted occasion* 
ally to England for the sale of their goods, particu- 
lariy to £urs, such as are still held at Chester for the 
sale of Irish linens and Welsh flannel, &c« The ex« 
tent of manufacture, of these diflferent kinds of goods 
about the middle of last century, seems to have been 
about 600,000 yards, and the value about ^40/XXk 
By die good taste of the manufacturers, and the inge- 
nuity of the weavers in this district, fabrics from die 
loom were sdll farther varied and improved, 80 that 
the manufacture of linen goods of these descriptions 



a See Statistical Account, toI. Tii. p. 85« 
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grt^biaily mcreaied, till at latt betwieeii the years 
1778 and 1786, there were manufactured annually 
frmR a nuliioa and a half to two millions of yards, th% 
iralu98 of which were, from if 90,000 to ^16^,0001 
Froa that time this manufacture, being superseded 
by cotton goods, as shall be afterwards explained, 
consUntly declined till at length it is now nearly ex* 
tinct. The rise and fall of this manufacture will be 
best illustrated by a few extracts, from the accounts 
transmitted annually by the stamp masters, to the 
board of trustees at Edinburgh, for the encourage* 
ment of manu£su:ture8 in Scotland. It is the duty of 
the 0tamp m^ers appointed by the board, to give an 
annual account of all linen goods stamped by them$ 
and the following table exhibits the .quantities in dif» 
ietent years, with their total value. 



r~- ^ 

ifiHMiilKaT^i«l)^lov. 


■ 


Vaiu*. 




£. 


s. 


d. 


1743—1744 


353,407 


15,886 


15 


10 


1747—1748 


413,660 


23,671 


19 


7 


J749__1750 


567,805 


41,7iO 








1757—1758 


649,998 


43,665 


8 


11 


1767—1768 


529/)22 


54,664 


12 


Hi 


1769—1770 


632,834 


64,547 


16 


6 


1778—1779 


1,621,652 


86,400 


17 


5i 


1780—1781 


1,248,843 


105,930 


19 


lOj 


1783—1784 


1,922,020 


164,385 


16 


6i 


1806—1807 


660,346 


27,771 


10 


9 


1807—1808 


299,188 


I6i774 


5 


10 


1808—1809 


42,596 


6,856 


IS 


6 


1809—1810 


40,503 


4,833 


17 


6 


1810—1811 


62,450 : 


4,513 1 Qj 


t S 



8H 
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From this table, and from a farther examination 
of the stamp masters* books, it appears, that this 
branch of manufacture was at it greatest height dur- 
ing the years from Nov. 1781 to Nov. 1784; the 
number of looms being above 2000, and the value 
of the goods manufactured in those three years^ 
5e465,003 2s. 4rf., average jei55>001 05. 9d per 
annum.* 

Silk gauze manufacture. — It is well known that 
at the revocation of the edict of Nantz in 1685, 
about half a million of most useful and industrious 
subjects having emigrated from France, introduced 
many arts and manufactures into Britain; that num- 
bers settled in London, and established the manufac- 
ture of silk goods in Spittalfields. Soon after thS 
middle of the last century, when the traders in Pais- 
ley had increased their small capitals, they occasion- 
ally went to London, where the light fabrics or famy 
lawns were vended, and directed their skill and inge- 
nuity to the imitation of the silk gauzes of Spittal- 
fields. The first attempts were in the year 1759; 
^d, in consequence of the taste and industry of the 
merchants, and the talents of the workmen, their 
^uccess was complete; and the result was, that elegant 
^d richly ornamented silk gauzes were manufactured 
in great variety, so as to surpass any thing of the same 

^1 I I I * .11 — ^i— I^B^^— ^ 

a The particulars relative to the maoufactares of Paisley, as stated by the 
Rev.'Dr Snodgrass in the Statistical Account, were commuoicated by a 
gentlctnau of that town ; who pul^lished a full account in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1787, and in the Scots Magazine for 1806, of the state of 
juanufacturcs at Paisley at different periods. 
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kind which had been produced. The success of the 
manufacture brought several companies from London 
to Paisley; and a general mourning taking place in 
1 760, when the use of Indian muslins was adopted by 
people of fashion, the thread gauzes of Paisley being 
no longer in demand, numbers of weavers "^ere of 
course thrown idle. The consequent reduction ih 
the rate of labour, induced other English companies 
to settle in Paisley; and in less than twenty years it 
became the distinguishing manufacture of that place : 
the traders who were engaged in it had their weavers 
employed in every town and village of Renfrewshire, 
and in the villages of the neighbouring counties to 
the distance of twenty miles: they not only had 
warehouses in London and Dublin, but employed 
persons in the city of Paris and other great towns on 
the continent for selling their goods. In the year 
.1781, there were about twenty houses in Paisley 
engaged in the silk gauze manufacture, of which 
number about one third was from London. They 
employed 5000 looms, and produced yearly a&350,00a- 
worth of silk goods. The manufacture of ribbons 
and of some other silk fabrics wa& introduced ia 
1772, and was for some time carried on to a considera-^ 
bleextent. It is now, however, almost wholly relin- 
quished; and there are at present not above a dozen 
of looms employed in the manufiacture of silk goods 
of any description. The introduction of cotton spin- 
ning and the weaving of muslins, directed the atten- 
tion of our traders to new schemes of industry, andl 
put an end to the manufacture of silk gauzes whkk 
were no longer fashionable. 
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Before cnterifig; upon the cotfefi BiinUfactuHe, it 
may be proper to mke notice ofanotherlnraiich of or- 
Uer commencement which has been long racCessfblly 
prosecuted in Paisley, namely, the manufiictuK of 
thread; the origin of which is giren by the Rer. 
Dr Young in the Statistical Account of the pvrkh of 
Erskine* He observes, that 

^^ One of the last trials for witchcr&ft which bi^ 
^^ pened in Scotland, had its origin in this porbh in 
^ 1696^^7» The person suj^x^sed to have been bd- 
*^ witched, or tormented by the agency of crvil q»- 
*^ rits, or of those who were in compact with tbcm, 
^' was Christian Shaw,* daughter of John Shai* of 
*^ Bargarran, then about eleven years of ag^. A 
^^ short account of this trial may be seen in Amot's 
^^ collection of criminat triab« Three men and four 
^^ women were condemned to death as guiky of the 
*^ crime of witchcraft, and w^re executed at Fdilef • 
*' This may furnish ample matter of specuhtioQ to 
'^ those whose object it is to trace the prc^resft and 
^ variation of manners ahd opiniotis amteg men. 
^' The subsequent history of this lady k^ however^ 
^' n^ore interesting to the political enquirer. 

^* Having acquired a remarkable dexterity in spin- 
^^ ning fine yam^ she concdved the idet of ma&ii£K>> 
'* turing it into thread. Her first attempts in this 
*^ way were nece^arily on a small scale* She exe* 
<^ cttted almost every part of the process with her 



• Aitcrw«r40 MrrM t« the R«Y. Mr Miller, mbiiMr #f KUwMtft ia 

Ayrshire^ 
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^^ slate placed in one of the windows of the house. 
*^ She succeeded, however^ so well in these essays 
^' as to have sufBdent encouiagenlent to go on^ and 
<€ to tak^ the assistance of her younger sisters and 
^^ neighbours^ The then lady Bktntyre Carried n 
<< pared df her thread to Bath, and disposed of it 
*^ advantageously to some manufacturers of lace, and 
^^ this was probably the first thread made iii Scot- 
^^ land that had crossed the Tweed* About this tittie 
^ a person who was connected with die fatmilyy hap- 
<< pening to be in Holland, found means to learn the 
^ secrets of the thread manufacture, which was then 
^^ carried on to great extent in that country, particu* 
larly the art of sorting Or numbering the threads 
of different sizes, and packing them Up for sale, 
and the construction and management of the twist- 
*^ ing and twining machine. This knowledge be coni- 
^^ municated on lus return to his friends in Bargar- 
^^ rail, and by means of it they were enabled to con- 
^^ duct thdr maaufaciture with fnore regularity tod 
^' to a greater extent. The young women in the 
^' neighbourhood were taiight to spin fine yam, twin* 
^' ing mUls were erected, correspondences were estate* 
^^ blished, and a profitable business was carried oH. 
f^ Barganran thread became extensively known, and, 
^^ being ascertuned by a ^tamp, bore a good price. 
*^.From the instructions of the family of Bargarran, 
^' a few fan^lies in the neighbourhood engaged in the 
^^ same busmess and contiilued it for a number of 
^* years. It was not to be expected, however, that 
^^ a manufacture of that kind could be confined to so 
^^ small a district, or woi^d be allowed to remain in 
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SO few hands for a great length of time. The se* 
crets of the business were gradually divulged by 
apprentices and assistants." Traders in Paisley 
availed themselves '^ of these communications, and 
*^ laid the foundsition of the well established and 
** extensive manufacture of thread, which has ever 
** since been carried on in that town." 

Such was the commencement of this manufacture. 
With regard to its progress, it is said that when first 
introduced at Paisley in 1 722, and for some years af- 
terwards, the value of thread manufactured, did not ex- 
ceed #^1000 per annum: but it gradually advanced, 
so that in the year 1744 there were ninety-three 
mills • for twisting or twining thread. In the year 
1781 they increased in the town and suburbs to 132; 
and in 1791 there were 137, which brought to mar- 
ket threads to the value of ^60,000 yearly, and gave 
employment to many industrious families. In ordina- 
ry times there are about the same number of ma- 
chines for twining thread ; but they are of better me* 
chanism, and the business is in every respect so ably 
conducted, that this manufacture is considerably ex- 
tended. The quantity of linen yam made into 
thread may be about 350,000 spindles yearly; the 
annual value of the thread itself may be about 
a^lOO,000; and the number of persons employed 
about 1500, exclusive of those employed in spinning 
yarn, which is carried on at a distance from town, 
or in other parts of the kingdom, or brought from 
Ireland. The kind of thread chiefly manufactured is 

a See Statistical Account, vol. vii. p. 88. 
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"white thready known to the merchants by the name 
of ounce or nuns thread, being different from the 
coloured kinds made at Dundee and Aberdeen* 
Besides this, there are considerable quantities of 
heddle twiae prepared, not only to serve the wea- 
vers in Paisley and Glasgow, but also in Coven- 
try and Spittalfields: and small quantities of thread 
in imitation of the manufacture of Lisle in French 
Flanders, are also made at this town. Some of 
this kind, which has been produced in Paisley^ 
and made of Scots yam, is worth above ten guineas 
per pound. The trade is. regulated by an act of 
parliament passed in 1788, which determines the 
length of the reel and the number of threads in each 
hank: an important and salutary regulation for the 
consumer, because it prevents frauds, and enables 
him to understand with precision the kind and qua- 
lities of thread offered for sale: a statute which 
might, with great propriety, be extended to every 
species of thread. This act does not extend to Ire- 
land; where considerable manufactures of thread 
are now carried on under no legislative regulation. 
In consequence of this, the number of threads in 
their hanks has been from time to time reduced, so 
that they begin to supplant the British manufacturer, 
(who pays a duty of 10 per cent on all threads ex- 
ported to Ireland) both at home and in the foreign 
market. This trade is at present (1812) so very 
greatly declined at Paisley, that there are not ten 
thread mills fully employed. . The restrsunts on all 
commercial pursuits, arising from the circumstances 
of Europe, materially affect this branch of business. 
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The 0tagnation is pardy owiiig to dit inoroductioil 
of cotton thready and partly to the manufacture of 
ounce thread being much prosecuted in Glasgow 
and Aberdeen, and in different parts of Irdand: 
it is hoped, however, it will soon regain its usual 
importance. Within these few years the manufac- 
ture of cotton thresid has been carried on to consU 
derable extent. It is called mre thread; is pre- 
pared by machinery of the most approved construc- 
tion; the extent is equal to the produce of about 
thirty mills, fully occupied in maldng ounce thread; 
affords employment to about 120 persons, exclu- 
sive of the cotton spinners, and it meets with an ex- 
tensive sale in nugiy parts of the kingdom. 

The extent of the tinen thread manufiactttre in all 
its branches,^ the whole qf Scotland in 1794, and 
Its national importance is accurately given in the com- 
munication already mentioned,* and coincides nearly 
with the results of the inquiries made by Mr ArbuUi^ 
not, secretary to the trustees for the encouragement 
of arts and manufactures. The author computes 
that there are employed for twining mmce thread 200 
machines, and for coloured, and oth^ threads 900 
machines: that the quantity of linen yam used for 
these manufactures is, 1,080,000 spuidles, which, 
when made into thread, may be valued at j^SO,000: 
and that this manufacture, in all the various opera- 
tions from the spinning of the flax to the finishing of 
the thread, employs upwards of 520,000 womeo^ be^ 
sides 4000 or 5000 men. 



■■^iMiaM 



^ Sec foot BOtc jugc 242. 



iOoiton Spirmingi — Soon after Sir Richard Ark« 
'Mright had invented his mechanism for carding and 
spinning cotton, the traders in this part of Scotland 
<lirected their attention to the cotton manufacture, 
which has novr become, by fkr, the greatest and most 
extended branch of business in this county. Accor* 
diagly, about thirty years ago, a number of mills, \^ith 
|x>trerful machinery for spinning cotton, were erect- 
ed on the various rivers smd streams of Renfrew*- 
shirew The earliest of these was upon the water of 
Levem, at Barrhead, in the parish of Neilston, 
where a small biulding, 78 feet long and 28 wide, 
was completed and filled with spinning machinery, 
in the year i780b Soon afterwards, a simibr mill, 
on a more extended plan, was erected at Bu^y on 
the river White^Cart, in the parish of Meams ; and 
in the year 1782, a large mill of six stories, 112 
feet long and 31 feet wide, was erected at John* 
stone, OIL the river Black^Cart, in the parish of 
Paisley, which was the first extensive establishment 
of that nature in Renfrewshire* In less than twenty 
years a number of mills of the same kind, and of dif- 
ferent dimensions, were erected on the banks of all 
the prindpai streams of this county; so that, on the 
Levem, White-Cart, Black-Cart, Calder and Gryfe, 
there are now nineteen large cotton-mills, and 
several of less extent, on the smaller breams. 
Besides these there are in Paisley, Johnstone and 
PoUockshaws, many large structures for the same 
manufacture, the machinery of which is driven by 
powerful steam engines, on Bolton and Watt's 
construction; so that the whole number of cotton 

21 
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mills in Renfrewshire, of every size and of every 
description, exclusive of those which are filling 
with looms, or are unoccupied, may at present be 
about forty one. The introduction of this manu- 
facture, and the capital employed in it, have produ- 
ced a great addition to the population of the coun- 
ty, and a vast consumpt of cotton from the British co- 
lonies, and from North and South America. From 
careful and accurate calculations it appears, that the 
cotton mills in Renfrewshire, at present contain 
237,000 spindles for spinning yam known in com- 
merce by the name of mule-ymit^ and 28,500 spindles 
for water twist; that they work into cotton yam at 
least 3,850,000 lbs of cotton wool annually; give em- 
ployment to 932 men, 2449 women and 1792 child- 
ren; and bring to market cotton yam to the amount 
of ^630,000. The capital employed in this branch 
of business within this county is probably not 
less than a^SOOjOOO, vested in buildings and machi- 
nery. The kinds of yam spun are seldom of the fin- 
est quality, the value at present being commonly 
about 45. per pound. The consumpt of cotton 
wool at the spinning mills, in this and the neigh- 
bouring county of Lanark, is now of such extent, 
as to have produced a great change on the trade of 
Clyde; the industry of our manufacturers at home 
giving a new direction to our foreign traffic— The 
following statement of the imports of cotton into 
Clyde at different periods, illustrate this. 
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Bags. Vbs. 

In 1775 there were imported, 508 = 137,160 

In 1790 6,509 = 1,757,504 

And the averaee of six years 7 

from 1804 To 1810,.! i 31,364 = 8,468,832* 

The wages of persons employed in cotton spin- 
ning are; 

s. s. 

Men from 16 to 24 per week. 

Women from... 6 to 8 
Children from 3 to 5 

The time of attendance, is from six o^clock in 
the morning, till 7 or 8 in the evening; and, after 
deducting the intervals allowed for break£ist and 
dinner, the hours of actual labour are eleven. 

In order to show the rapid increase and prodigious 
amount of the cotton manufactures of this island, Dr 
Aitken in his history of Manchester, has given some 
extracts from a pamphlet published in 1788, the 
purpose of which was to warn the nation of the bad 
consequences which would result from the rivalry of 
the East India cotton goods, which then began^to be 
poured into the markets in increased quantities, and 
at diminished prices. The author of that pamphlet 
asserts, that, not above twenty years before the time 
of his writing, the whole cotton trade of Great Bri- 

a Mr Chalmers states that the cotton wool imported into Scotland dur- 
iog 1755 was 105,831 lbs, and in 1800 :;» 19,^4,225 lbs. See Caledonia, 
vol. ii. p. 4?. 
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tain did not return if 200,000 a-year to the country 
for the raw materials, combined with the labour of 
the people; but at the time he wrote, although there 
were only 1 1 4 water mills in England and nineteea 
in Scotland, yet the gross return from the raw mate- 
rials and labour exceeded seven millions sterlings 
He estimates that those establishments, when in fiiU 
work, give employment to } 10,000 persons; that in all 
the subsequent stages of the manufacture, the num- 
ber employed is estimated at 240,000; making an 
aggregate of 350,000 persons; and the quantity of raw 
material appUed to the different branches of the manu^ 
facture he computes at 22,600,000 lbs. But since 
the year 1 788, the cotton manufacture has increased in,^ 
at least, a three or four fold ratio; the quantity of cot- 
ton manufactured bemg probably 80,000,000 lbs, 
the number of persons employed in all the branches,^ 
about one million, and the gross value of the goodt 
made above ^2O,00O,00a 

It has been alleged by persons well qualified ta 
judge,* that the business of cotton spinning, a& 
carried on in large mills, is prejudicial to hodth; 
arguing, that the crowds of persons assembled^ 
the effluvia of oils employed in the machinery, 
the particles of dust and cotton inhaled into the 
lungs, and the long confinement in the work rooms^ 
are predisposing causes to debility and disease. It 
must be admitted, that the apartments of many of the 
cotton mills which were first erected, were small 
and not well ventilated; and ic must also be admit- 



« be« particuUrlr Dr AitkcD*s HlsL of Mandicftcr, p. tX%^ 
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tedf that, hi order to supply the demand for cotton 
yam, in the early stage of the business, the machine* 
ry was, in many instances, kept going night and day, 
attended by a constant succession of work people; 
that of these there was generally a very considerable 
proportion of childr^i of perhaps seven or eight 
years old, whose healths, at that tender age, could 
not but be very materially injured. But the system 
of working during the night has been given up for 
a considerable time; some of the first erected mills 
of small dimensions have been abandoned; new 
buildings with lofty ceilings and well ventilated , 
apartments, have been constructed; and a much great* 
er attention is given to cleanliness than formerly; so 
that the evil is in a very great degree remedied. 
That those large establishments may have a very un-' 
happy effect upon the morals of the young persons 
employed in them, is greatly to be dreaded: that 
they preclude them from the ordinary means of edu- 
cation, is obvious: whether these most serious' evils, 
the effects of which are perhaps already appearing, 
are guarded against as generally and as effectually as 
they ought to be, is greatly to be doubted. 

The mode of heating the apartments of cotton 
mills and other large works, by metal tubes from a 
furnace, is in many instances laid aside, and steam 
pipes adopted, as a surer precaution against accidents 
from fire. The mode of lighting mills was generaU 
ly with candles; but of late, oil has been used in se- 
veral instances, in lamps somewhat similar to Ar- 
gand's, with reflectors attached to them, which has 
been found more ceconomical than candles. The 
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obtaimng of light for work rooms by the combustion 
of gas from coal/ has been adopted with success, at 
one mill in Renfrewshire, as shall be afterwards no- 
ticed. It's being free from the danger resulting 
from the sparks and frequent snuffing of candles, is 
a circumstance of importance, as tending to diminish 
the hazard of fire, to which cotton mills are exposed. 
Accidents by fire have occurred, within the last 
twelve years, at four of the largest cotton mills in 
this county, which were totally consumed. 

MusUn Manufacture. — About the year 1785, af- 
ter coton spinning was fairly introduced, muslin 
goods engaged the attention of the manufacturers of 
this district. The ingenuity and good taste of the 
traders and workmen in Paisley, had led them, as 
already noticed, to introduce many beautiful varie- 
ties in the patterns of lawns and silk gauzes; but the 
use of muslin being introduced, and daily gaining 
ground among all ranks, the elegant lawns and silk 
gauzes of Paisley being no longer in demand, the 
manufacture of these was gradually dropt. It was 
necessary that new and varied fabrics should be 
brought forward to meet the change of fashion. 
The skill of the weavers in Paisley, was consequent- 
ly directed to this object, and productions from their 
looms were soon exhibited, which surpassed the 
muslins of any other part of the kingdom. Their 



a An Account of the application of gas from coal for economical pur* 
poses, isgiyenby Mr Murdoch in the Phil. Transactions for 1808, and 

copied into the Monthly Magazine, vol. XKvi. page 546, 
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early habits enabled them easily to invent varieties of 
jmttems of fancy muslins^ and they found it equally 
easy to alter and improve them. The transition from 
ornamental thin gauzes to cotton goods of a light 
and elegant texture, was to them so simple and na* 
turaly that in no other manufacturing town were fine 
muslins and richly finished articles of dress produced 
in the same perfection. Their ingenuity as work- 
men is still unrivalled, and their superiority is gene- 
rally acknowledged: and what was said of Bolton in 
Lancashire,* in the year 1 793, may be at present 
strictly applied to Paisley: " It is the centre of the 
*' manufacture of ornamental or fancy goods, and 
** it is only by emigrants from this place, that any 
^* branches of this trade have been transplanted else- 
*' where. The most ingenious part of the workman- 
*^ ship remains rooted as it were to the soil, and flour- 
*' ishes even amid present discouragements." The 
condition of the manufactures of Glasgow confirms 
this: for although the muslin manufacturers in that 
city, which is only seven miles distant, carry on this 
business to an immense extent, yet in articles of fan- 
cy work they have always been surpassed in Paisley^ 
In fact the superiority of the Paisley weavers in these 
ornamented fabrics, is so fully admitted, that Paisley 
is resorted to as the original seat of this branch of 
the muslin manufacture; and many weavers in this 
place are employed for these articles by Glasgow 
manufacturers. The most dextrous workers em- 



a Aitken's Hist, of "MaiKhcster, p. 263. The neighbourhood of BoU 
ton was the birth place of Sir Richard Arkwrlgbt. 
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ployed in Glasgow on these kinds o^ goods are ei- 
ther natives of Paisley, or persons who have learned 
their business there. 

Tambouring and fine needle work is also carried 
to greater perfection here» perhaps, than in any other 
quarter, and employs a great number of young wo- 
men. 

The number of looms for manufacturing muslins 
of every description, in Paisley and the suburbs, may 
be about 5000, and in the whole county, about 
7000. The improvements that have been made 
upon the mechanism of the loom of late years, and, 
in every instance, by mere operatives, are very great; 
and the ingenuity with which the weaver adapts his 
loom to (Ufferent fabrics and varied patterns, is tru- 
ly admirable. 

Besides those looms which are wrought in the usu- 
al manner, each of them by an individual workman, 
looms have for some years been introduced, which 
are moved by a steam engine, or other powerful 
machinery. Of these perhaps from iOO to 120 
may be included in one building, and put in motion 
by the same power. Buildings for this purpose have 
been erected at Paisley; at Pollockshaws, and Thomly- 
bank, in the parish of Eastwood; at Busby in the 
parish of Meams; at Fereneeze, in the parish of 
Neilston; at Johnstone, in the parish of Paisley; and 
at Houston. They are employed for manufacturing 
coarse cottons for caliico printing, and for sheeting; 
and may weave about 2,700,000 yards annually, 
the value of which may be about a? 125,000. The 



number of looms on this construction may at pre» 
«ent extend to 500: the persons employed 560. 

In the infancy of mechanical arts, before the loom 
and die fabrics obtained from it were brought to 
their present state of improvement, the manufacturer 
must have been subjea to many difficulties and in« 
convenience: but by throwing into separate profes* 
sions the different operations connected with his bu« 
siness^ and thus dividing and subdividing the labour^ 
his progr^s has been accelerated : what was former* 
ly difficult, expensive and tedious, though still com« 
plicated y is performed with ease, economy and dis- 
patch: he now gives employment, not only to the 
makers of looms, reeds, shuttles, fieddtes^* wheels, 
and other implements; but also to the spinner, win- 
der, warper, starcher, beamer, drawer^^ and wea- 
ver, which are distinct occupations: so that before 
a web of fancy good& is completed, it goes through 
the hands of persons of those different professions: 
for although weaving is the business of one man, the 
previous operation of mounting the web, or arrang- 
ing the furniture of the loom, is very frequently the 
work of many. The web, in many instances, when 
taken from the loom, is conveyed to other hands 
to be emich^d and improved, either by sewing, or 



■^^i»»*-»* >l Wfc >■ 



a HeddUs^ that part #f the appafatut of a loom necessary for raiting an4 

saparatiog the threads of the warp so as to admit the shuttle. They are 
frequently prepared hy females, and are made of very strong thread, caU 
led BMli^fmifU. 

b The operation of passing all the threads of the web through the h«4* 
dies and through the splits of the reed is called Jraiving; and in a compli« 
cated web the weaver has recourse to persons who devote their attention t* 
this division of the arc* 

2K 
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by tambouring, or by clipping, or by opening: it, 
is then finished by bleaching, and carried, to the 
warehouse as an article for sale. 

The income of the labouring class of manufactur- 
ers is variable; and there are not the same data for 
making a computation on this head, as in the case 
of labourers, carpenters, and masons, a correct state* 
ment of whose wages has already been given.* Per- 
sons employed as weavers work by the piece, and the 
rate of price rises or falls according to the state of 
trade, or the greater or less demand for goods. In 
unprosperous times, many of them are either 
thrown idle, or restricted to a certain quantity of 
work, in a given time, judiciously distributed 
among them by their employers. When business 
flourishes, and a quick demand arises for manufac- 
tures, the weaver obtains higher prices for his work, 
is no longer restrained from pursuing his labours to 
any extent, may exercise his skill and invention in 
contriving new patterns, and in such new work he 
has his share of advantage from the employers, who 
cheerfully give a high rate for his labo\ir* It is said, 
that a superior tradesman^ in very good timely and 
in the circumstances now alluded to, can gain 
three guineas per week;** but this is not stated as evi- 
dence of the rate of wages. The weaver is often laid 
idle for want of employment: there is always a loss 
of time when he is preparing his web, or putting it 
into the loom; and, when those deductions are taken 



a See pagre 158. 

b See Scots Magazine for 1806, page 577. 
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into view, arid the ordinary rates computed, he can- 
not count on a steady average income, so high sis that 
of a mason or carpenter; probably not above 3^ per 
day. In bad times, as of late, his wages do not ex- 
ceed 9$.or\Os* per week; a painful circumstance to him 
and his employer. The regulating of wages between 
master and servant, adjusting their respective interests, 
and deciding on their different claims, are nice and 
delicate matters. The late and present low prices of 
goods, with limited sales, and the consequent reduc- 
tion of the rates of labour, are circumstances most 
deeply felt and lamented by all classes. May the 
causes soon cease, and be succeeded by augmented 
prosperity ! 

Character. — Many of the most industrious opera- 
tive weavers have built workshops for themselves, 
and comfortable houses for their families ; a pleasing 
proof of diligence and oeconomy. With all their in- 
dustry most of them find time to acquire a good deal 
of general information. Many book societies are esta- 
blished ; news-papers are universally read, and much 
general knowledge is diffused among them: the pre- 
dicted bad effects of it have not yet appeared Com- 
binations for raising wages have not been known for a 
long series of years past; and, under the severe pressure 
of this and last winter, their conduct has been most 
examplary: not the least indication of a riotous dis- 
position. Some change of manners has no doubt of 
late years taken place, the natural consequence of a 
rapidly increased population. Of the increased po- 
pulation in Renfrewshire, a considerable proportion 
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is from Ireland: it is not to be supposed that the 
most respectable part of society leave their homes; 
and this intermixture of strangers is perhaps produ« 
cing too great a relaxation in the serious habits and 
severe manners which once characterised the >xreavers 
of Paisley. 

The establishment of a Popish chapel here is a 
wonderful phacnomenon. No place was more «ea« 
lous in opposition to the Popish bill in l77d than 
Paisley, It was not without danger that a person 
durst venture to express himself even with indiSer* 
ence upon the subject. Within these three years a 
large building has been founded, erected and opened 
for the Romish worship, almost without being noti* 
ced or becoming a subject of conversation. At the 
period above alluded to, not a paf^&t was known in 
Paisley; now, considerable multitudes are seen regu«* 
ly resorting to the chapel for worship. 

Distinct accounts have been preserved of the 
number of looms^ at different periods, in Paisley and 
the towns and villages in Renfrewshire. Some of 
these, accounts are ofBcial returns in consequence of 
parliamentary inquiries, and, in general, they may be 
considered very correct. They exhibit a view of 
the rise and progress of the lawn, the silk, and the 
cotton manufactures, and are as follow: 

XoofWn 
la 1744, Before the business had esrtended to 
the country, and when it was con- 
fined to Paisley, there were ean» 
ployed in linen or lawnss^t.,^.*.*.*.^! 867 
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Jjooms. 

In 1766 The silk looms were 702 

Lawn or linen, 855 

Thick goods,« . • • • 45 

Empty 165 

1767 

In 1773 Silk looms, 876 

Ribbon ^..155 

Linen or lawn, 557 

Thick goods, 66 

Empty, 579 

2233 

But at this period, or soon after, numbers of 
looms were employed in the country: of course the 
extent of the manufactures of Paisley can only be 
judged of by taking these into view; and they may 
be stated thus: 

1776 1781 



^M«t 



Silk looms .•• 2500 4800 
Linen or lawn 1500 2000 



«»i 



Total 4000 6800 

In 1791-2, when the silk manufacture had declin^ 
ed, and the muslin become prevalent, there were 
fewer looms employed in the towns and villages of 
neighbouring counties. 
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Within Renfrewshire alone* there were; 

Looms. 

In Paisley and the suburbs, • S602 

In the parish of Eastwood, 470 

In the parish of Kilbarchan. 417 

In the parish of Lochwinnoch, 1S5 

In the parish of Neilston 152 

And in the other parishes of this county ,.«•.... 256 



Total 5032 



In 1 805,*' the numbers were 6870 

And at present, when the looms moved by steam 
engines and water wheels are taken into account, 
the numbers are about 7500. 



<c 



Tape manufacture. — ^^ Glasgow was the first place 
in Britain where the Incle loom was established ; 
•' Mr Alexander Harvie having, in the year 1 732, 
** at a very great risk of his life, brought over one 
^* of the workmen and a model of a loom from 
** Haerlem." * This branch, however, was not intro- 
duced at Paisley till 1788^ when a company began 
the manu&cture of tapes with thirteen looms, which 
in a few years were increased to forty- one, and lately 

a See Statittical Account, vol. ii Til. kv and zvif. 
b See Scots Majirasixie for July 1806. 
c Statistical Accoaot, vol. t. p. 503. 
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ta sixty, affording employment to ninety persons. 
The lapes of this place are manufactured from a 
mixture of cotton yarn, which is spun at home, and 
of linen yarn imported from Ireland. 

Soap-making. — ^This art, which was known at Dun- 
dee so far back as the sixteenth century, has been 
carried on at Paisley to considerable extent since the 
year 1764, which is said to have been the date of its 
commencement. The manufacture of soft soap was 
begun in 1776j and in 1781 there were five compa^ 
nies engaged in soap-making, who brought to mar- 
ket hard and soft soap to the value of ^30,000 per 
annum. In the year 1 79 1 there was the same num- 
ber of houses in this business, one of them with 
works established at the royal burgh of Renfrew, but 
the manufacture was carried on to far greater extent 
than formerly. The duties paid to government by 
two of them were £T500j and, as the sum paid by the 
other three must have been of still greater amount, 
it is probable that the whole excise duties from these 
works might be about j& 16,000 per annum: but this 
manufacti^re has been declining for some years. The 
same soap-work is still carried on at Renfrew, and 
there are three works at Paisley, but the duties pay- 
able by all of them united do not exceed ^1S,000 per 
annum: so that this trade has declined considerably 
in this as well as in other places. The manufacture 
of candles, of excellent quality, was formerly carried 
on at Paisley to considerable extent ; and, though the 
business is still prosecuted, it has also declined. The 
substituting of oil in place of candles in cotton mills 
and work shops, and sometimes in private families, 
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is supposed to be partly the cause. The houde^ ell* 
gaged in this business are four in Paisley and one at 
Kilbarchan: the amount of their excise duties may 
be computed at ^1 100 per annum. 

There are four Tan-works at Paisley, one of which 
was established about forty years ago, and is ex* 
tensive. There is also a tan-work on the water of 
Gryfe at the Bridge of Weir. The value of leather 
tanned annually at those works is computed at 
^45,000; the duties paid to government amount to 
^2700 per annum: the quantity of oak bark annu- 
ally consumed may be near 800 tons, in value 
about ^13,000. The number of workmen em« 
ployed, is sixty. 

Distilleries have been carried on in the town and 
neighbourhood of Paisley, with great success, for 
more than twenty years, but they are now of less ex- 
tent than formerly; some of the companies engaged 
in this business having removed their works to the 
banks of the Forth and Clyde Canal in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. The spirituous liquor pre- 
pared from malt is in great perfection; and the spi- 
rit produced from sugar, which is used during die 
suspension of the distillation from grain, though when 
first introduced not much esteemed, is now in very 
general request. The duties arising from the distil- 
leries form a leading article in the revenues of excise 
collected at this town, as appears from the follow- 
ing, 
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TiMe of eietise duties charged for diat diTUoii of 
Renfrewshire, which comprdiends Paisley, Rea<^ 
freWy Neilston, and Johnstcme. 

For theyear from 6th July 1807 to 

3th July 1 808, (grain distilling 

this year) ^.. 108,854 18 » 

For die year from 6th July 1808 to 
' 5th July 1 809, (no distilling this 

year, or sugar distilling only) 43,963 5 6i 
Fcnr die year from 6th July 1809 

to 5di July 1810, 79,072 118 

For the year from 6th July 1810 

to 5dl July 1811,. .......*....•• 63,288 4 S^. 

Average of these four years, 72,544 14 11 

The articles from which diis revenue arises are 
leather, soap, and candles, as already stated; also 
bricks and tyles; and duties from auctions, licenses, 
&c. About j£2500 of it arises from a large brewery 
at Paisley, and about ^1200 of it from two small 
ofies at the village of Johnstone, and at Thomly-park 
on the south of Psusley; all of which will probably 
be still more extended in consequence of almost all 
families having given up their ancient practice of 
private brewing, a branch of domestic economy 
which was long retained in Paisley. The duties. on 
distilling form by far the greatest article in the above 
taiAe: those on callico printing shall be afterwards 
noticed. 
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There are two Fotmderits at Paisley for preparing 
goods of cast iron; and two works for making all 
sorts of nails. These four i stablishments give employ- 
ment to about fifty men. Various utensils of cast 
iron for domestic purposes are made at those works; 
and the numerous articles of that material used in 
the cotton mills in the neighbourhood have given 
considerable employment to the founderies. The 
coak consumed is brought partly from Howbank in 
this county, but the chief supply is from Camtyne 
coal work on the east of Glasgow. The making of 
the machinery for cotton spinning is become a consi- 
derable branch of business, and has led to the very 
general application of the steam engine to the driving 
of the turning looms employed in forming the metal 
and wooden wheels, spindles, &c. used in the cotton 
mills. 

The steam engine has also been applied in Paisley 
for driving two flour mills, one of which has existed 
for some years; the other is recently erected on the 
bank of the Glasgow and Paisley canaU 

The manulacture of thread, of lawns and of mus- 
lins, has long given employment to a great number 
of bleachers diffused over the surrounding country. 
Before the year 17ti8, all bleaching operations were 
carried on at fields upon the banks of the river Cart, 
immediately adjoining the town of Paisley, and on 
the little rivulet Espadair on its east boundary. But, 
after this period, numbers of bleachers obtained more 
extensive bleaching grounds at one or two miles 
from the towu; and in a few years there were esta- 
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blished, at distant situations, in neighbouring parish- 
es, numerous bleaching works, the owners of which 
derive employment both from Glasgow and Paisley. 
There are at present fifty-six bleachfields in Renfrew- 
shire; and the occupiers almost universally follow the 
newest and shortest process, by preparing bleaching 
liquor, or using bleaching powder; thus forming, 
as a Uquid for their purpose, oxy-muriate of lime. 
Their art has derived much benefit from chemical 
discoveries, and they have wisely availed themselves 
of the aids which science affords. Their process is 
carried on within doors; and the whole operation is 
often finished without having recourse at all to the 
field; so that bleaching grounds are now not much 
wanted, and consequently portions of them have 
been thrown into cultivation. The number of wo- 
men employed by the bleachers, though less than 
formerly, is still considerable; and their wages are 
commonly from 6^. to 7^. 6(/. per week. 

About thirty years ago there were several exten- 
sive Timber yards established at Paisley, and a very 
considerable importation of goods from the Baltic. 
Some of the merchants were owners of vessels: these 
unloaded at Borrowstownness, the cargo being trans- 
ported from thence by the Forth and Clyde canal to 
Glasgow, and forward by land carriage to Paisley: 
there were likewise large rafts of timber frequently 
brought up the White-Cart from Greenock. This 
trade was carried to considerable extent at the time 
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the Stadfidcal account was published :* ^ die many 
*< and large buildings then erecting for colton sihiw 
*^ ning produced a great demand for wood and iron; 
*^ the bleaching and soap-making for tallow and ash* 
*^ es:" but it is now little prosecuted. 

It may be here obsenred, that the wealth and po« 
pulation of this town have kept pace with its progress 
in manufacture. Many circumstances indicate its 
gradual advances. The dates of the commeneemest 
of new streets^ and of the erecticm of many puUio 
and private buildings are preserved,^ and the detail 
of them might illustrate this: the revenues horn the 
post office mark it as a town rising in importance. 
These, as given by the post-master, whos^ &tber 
and grand-father held the office, were; 

£. s. A 

In 1726, 28 IS Q 

1769, 2»3 3 8 

1809, 2814 17 7 

a SutiHical Aceovst, ^6L tiL p. 90. 

b SempU't continuation of Crawford's HiiMiy. 
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But the circumstance^ perhaps, which 0io$t distin^ 
guishes Paisley, is an increase of population in a 
greater ratio than in any town in Scotland. 



Tears. 



Sonls. 



1695, the numbers were ^ 

1753.5, ^ 

1781, town and suburbs, 5723 families 

equal to about 



2,200 
4,290 

16,700 



MUes. I Fcmaiet. 



1791 do, 
1801 do. 
1811 do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 



9,548 
1 1 ,228 
fl8,14Sj 



13,096 



10,355 19,903 



24,324 



16.398 29,541 



These are merely the inhabitants of Paisley and 
of the suburbs closely attached to it, which, from 
contiguity, form one town. In the statements of the 
population of most towns, the numbers have been 
greatly magnified by including, as population of the 
towns, that of, often, a very extensive country parish 
within which the town stands. Many thousands are 
thus added to the real number of inhabitants in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. The population of the ] 
whole kingdom is obtained by the public surveys, 
but the comparative population of different towns 
cannot be accurately judged of, the country districts 
being very different in different cases. 

Johnsftone, a village in the parish of Paisley, has 
been built since the commencement of cotton spin- 
ning in 1782. Fourteen of the cotton mills, already 
mention^ are situated at this place, containing 
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8S9S85 spindles, and employing 1511 persons; and 
Its progress has been; 



Yeart. 


i ' 

SouU. 


1782, 
1791, 


two families,.... 


JO 

1434 


1801 
I81I 


Males. Frmalca. 


« 


972 

1334 


1332 
2S13 


2804 
3G47 



Neilston, a parish adjoining Paisley, contains 
numbers of bleachfields and many looms, deriving 
employment from manu&cturers in Pkisley; and 
upon the Levern, in two or three miles of its course 
through that parish, there are six of these large cot- 
ton mills formerly mentioned; containing 57,000 
spindles, and affording constant work to 1 290 per- 
sons* The village is now become a post town, 
where there are arrivals on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, and a revenue of ^80 a year from the 
post office. The effect has been a great increase of 
population in this parish, the progress being; 



Years. Sonls. 


1 695, 263 families or about 
1753.5, 


1180 
1274 

2330 
3796 
4949 


1791 . . . 
1801 ... 
1811 . . . 


Males. 


Females. 


Ii87 

J 702 
2205 


1143 
2094 

^744 
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This is not the proper place to enter on the sub* 
ject of the population of this county, tables of which 
are afterwards given; but the above communications 
are here made to shew the state of population in Pais- 
ley and in parts of the country immediately connected 
"mih that town, and influenced by its manufactures. 

The revenues of the town of Paisley do not exceed 
£2500 per annum. They arise from the rents of 
pews in the churches, destined chiefly for paying the 
stipends of the ministers; from road-money, for pav- 
ing, making and repairing streets, roads and lanes; 
— and from entry-money or fines exigible after the 
sale or alienation of property. The magistrates, as 
superiors of the lands and tenements within the 
burgh, are entitled to a year's rent, as a composi- 
tion, or fine, when property is alienated : but they 
have derived little revenue from this source ; for till 
very lately they exacted only one-eight of the free 
rent. The state of the burgh now requiring an aug- 
mentation of revenue, they have lately increased the 
entry, or fine, to one- fourth of the rent from every 
new purchaser, from the date of the last charter; 
making allowance of one-fifth for repairs of the pro- 
perty. The other sources of revenue are the tonnage 
duties from the river Cart; and small dues exacted, 
from persons bringing provisions into the town. As- 
sessments on the inhabitants, for lighting, watching 
and cleaning the streets, are managed, by commis- 
sioners appointed by the inhabitants, in terms of a 
late act of parliament. 

Paisley being situated in the centre of a cultivated 
part of the country, and surrounded by a consider a- 
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Ue eaient of lands susceptible <^ the best cultivation^ 
the prices of property do not advance to the same 
high rates as at Greenock^ where die quantity of 
land which admits of good cultivation is very Ktnited* 
The high value of property at the latter is already 
stated. At the former, lands are sold in smadl lots of 
two or three acres, at from jflGO to J021O per acre; 
gardens let at from dS to 4^12; md the best fiurms 
at from £4t to £Q per acre. 

The eastern part of Renfrewshire is the seat of se* 
veral important manufactures, some of them pecali« 
ar to that district, and established by merchants and 
manufacturers in Glasgow. Being more connected 
with that city than with Paisley, it has been thought 
proper to mention them distinctly here. 

The cotton spinning, ^ and the looms moved by a 
water wheel at Thomly-bank, and by a steam engkie 
at PoUockshaws, have been already mentioned. But 
it may be here farther observed as to the latter; 
diat all the buildings for cotton ^nning and for 
weaving, at that exten^ve establishment, are lighted 
by the combustion of coaZ-^o^z-^^at 490 l%hts, 
each of them of as great a degree of intenseness as 
three of the candles commonly used at die mills, are 
disposed through the different large apartments, 
affording a brilliant and pleasing light to the nume* 
rous workers in that large factory ;-«*that though 
sometimes an offensive smell arises from the escape 
of unconsumed gas; this defect may certainly be re- 
medied; — and, that the beneficial effects of security 
against fire, as already noticed, are fully eKperien- 
ced. It may be also, remarked as a peculiarity m 
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the larg6 tnanufactones ih the parish of Eistwood^ 
that in the looms which are moved by the water wheel 
and the steam engine, the ntschinery is also applied 
t(> give niotion to an appafatus^for dressing the web: 
an improYement which will no doubt be soon adopt^i 
ed at the other simiha- works at Paisley, Fereneeze 
and Jdbtistoike. It has been justly observed, by a 
gentleman who is an owner of estabUdimmts of this 
kind in this county, that, <^ this infant branch of the 
^^ cotton Bianufacture promises Very important ad^ 
^^ Vantage^ to the kingdom in general^ and to thi$ 
** part of the country in particular:-^to the king- 
^* dom in general, because it will, in a considerable 
^' degree, enable ns to compete with Several cduntriea 
^' oit the continent of Europe^ where the rate of ht* 
boar is extremely low, and where Considerable pro-^ 
greto has been made in the manufacture of coarse 
cottons, for which those looms are peculiarly a^- 
dapted>-^nd to this part of the country; because 
** it does not interfere with the manufecture of the 
^' fine fabrics of this district, and therefore, instead 
^* of diminishing) encreases the productive labour of 
^^ its inhabitai3Ets.-*«^It may supply the callico printers 
'* of ScJotland with those cloths which they have hi* 
*' therto chiefly got frdm England, and even from 
** the India house." 

Callico^prifiUng^''*''Ont of: the earliest works in 
Scotland for printing linens and cottons was establish- 
ed at the village of Pollockshaws, but it has for some- 
time b^n abandoned. About the ydar 1:770 the 

same business commenced at Corsemill, or Levem 

2m 
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printfield,in the parish of Paisley; and in 1 773 a si- 
milar work was begun at Fereneeze, in the parish of 
Neilston. Some time afterwards, works of the same 
kind were established at Thomly-bank, in the parish 
of Eastwood; and these are at present carried on 
to very great extent:— a few years ago a small es- 
tablishment for this branch was formed at Locher- 
water, in the parish of Kilbarchan. The works at 
Kilbarchan, Fereneeze and Corsemill employ 230 
persons, pay £l5QO of yearly wages, and contribute 
^1 1,000* to the revenue of excise in the Paisley dis- 
trict, as already mentioned. The goods printed at 
all these works are shawls and handkerchiefs: at 
Kilbarchan and Fereneeze for the home and foreign 
market, at Corsemill only for the former. Both 
copperplate* and block-printing are carried on at all 
those works, and ably conducted. At Thomly-bank, 
not only are great varieties of printed goods of those 
descriptions produced, but also iin^hintz pieces, for 
gowns and furniture, chiefly for exportation. The 
admirable improvements which have been made on 
the copperplate printing presses, are fully adopted 
here, and constantly prosecuted: and the practice is 
still pursued of singeing the cotton goods, by pas- 
sing them over an iron-cylinder at a red heat, be- 
fore printing them. The duties of excise at this 
work, paid to the Glasgow division, on an average 
of the two last years, is a&i0,O89 13^. lOrf.; the 



4 Thcexcisjc duty at Corsemill was for 1810» 7122 17 

for 1811, 4387 \ 
Average, £S755» 
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number of persona employed are 313, and the year- 
ly wages 5^8000 The rates of wages of servants at 
the printfields weekly, are; 

s. d. s, d. 
Engravers and Printers from 20 O to 25 O 

Labourers from 10 O to 12 O 

Women from 5 6 to 8 6 

Children from... i ....2 6 to 3 6' 

Paper manufacture. — The county of Edinburgh 
Is the chief seat of the manufacture of paper, which 
has there been carried to greater extent than in any 
other part of Scotland. It has been but slightly at- 
tended to in the county of Renfrew, although it was 
very early introduced into the east part of the coun- 
ty, as appears from the Statistical Account of Cath« 
cart published in 1793. *' One Nicholas Deshan, a 
'' paper maker, who, we are told, was driven from 
** France, his native country, in consequence of tfie 
*' revocation of the edict of Nantz, took refuge and 
'* established his business, in the parish of Cathcart, 
*' about the end of the seventeenth century. Having 
^* connected himself with an opulent family there, 
*' they conjxmctly erected very large buildings for 
*' carrying on the paper manufacture*. His descend- 
ants continued to make paper till very lately ; but 
not finding it a profitable business, the present pro- 
" prietor of these buildings, has converted them in- . 
** to a snuflf manufacture, which yields him a more 
*^ certain and permanent profit.*' A paper work is 
slitt carried on at Williamwood^ on the banks of the 
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Wbite-C»it» at a thori disonw from Mr Desfum't 
origimt «»ubli8hinent; frovi this work, the dtides 
to government, on an avenge of two ytsrtt pud to 
the excise at Glasgow, are £1691 12s. 5d. 

Th^a u OTia ArvTtvfgr »t PoUpckshkws, and two 
skhmers' fDQrh for dresang, preparing, and Imiabing 
sheep and lamb skins; they arc of no gr«t extent, 
as appears from the small amount of tbe duties 
stated in the following table. 

The toul Rinpunt of excise collected in the two 
parishes of Ewtwood wid Cathcart* for two year«> 
commencing the Sth of July 180B, stande thof; 



1809— ISIOilSIO— 1811 



Malt, ale and beer, 

Leather, 

Ppper, 

Printed goods, 




104th 



year. 



90 

99 

1,815 



71 



Average ^^1 1,976 185. Sid. 



Alum mant^acttire.-~rFrom Professor Beckman'* 
History of Inventions and Discoveries, it appears, 
that, previous to the middle of the fifteenth c^tury, 
ilurope w»« furnished with alttoi from Turkey, and 
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in particular from Cofistantinople, and Smyrna* 
Itie manufacture, according to that author, was in* 
trpduced into the Pope's dominions, in 1458, where 
k is Btill continued at Tolfa, near Civita Vecchia* 
It was neKt established in Spain, at works near 
Carth5igena;-^in Germany, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century; — at Andrarum in Sweden, in 
1630;«--and in England, in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. For the introduction of this manufSM:ture, 
England is indebted to Sir Thomas Chaloner of Gis« 
borough in Yorkshire, who, observing " the trees 
*' tinged with an unusual colour,*' ' naturally suspect- 
ed that this was owing to some mineral in the neigh* 
bourhood, which, being searched for, and discover- 
ed, proved to be aluminous. It was near the end of 
the sixteenth century, that he established his works, 
about twenty miles from Whitby, for the manufac- 
ture of alum. These were succeeded by others in 
1615, near that town, and in a short period, there 
were in that district, no fewer .than sixteen^ woits 
for the manufacture of that salt. But this trade, in 
England, is now engrossed by five companies, who 
manufacture about SOOO tons per annum, and is 
cpnfin^ to the district round Whitby. It had been 
attempted, at different times, in other parts of the 
kingdqm^ particularly a few years ago at Neath, in 
Glamctt'gaiishire; and at early periods at Preston and 
Blackburn in Lancashire, at which latter place Sir 
George Colebrook, in 1 772, when he formed his plan 
for monopolizing alum, opened and wrought mines, 

a See Cambdcn Uki Pcaaanu 
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for this manufiacture: but all these are now abandon- 
ed. The establishment of alum works in Scotland, in 
1797, has been already mentioned; and a short ac- 
count given of the mines which-aflFord the aluminous 
schistus for the alum works at Hurlet.* It may not 
be improper to subjoin some account of the process 
of alum making. 

The ancient Grecian and Italian process, whichis 
probably still very general, consisted simply in col- 
lecting the aluminous mineral, (already calcined by 
the great volcanic processes which take place in those 
countries,) in lixiviating, and in boiling the lixivium 
to the requisite degree of concentration. Alum ap- 
pears to have been procured very abundantly, by 
this simple method; for the important fact due to 
the modem researches of chemical science, of the 
necessity of an alkali, and of pot-ash in particular, to 
the formation of this salt, seems to have escaped ob- 
servation; in consequence of amonia, or an alkaline 
substance, being in fact combined with the alumi- 
nous materials. 

Accurate accounts of the Whitby process have 
been published by Mr Colwall in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1666,** and by Mr Winter in Ni- 
cholson's Journal for 1810. With the exception of 
the use of greater variety of salts with pot-ash base, 
no important change has occurred in this long inter- 
val, and the two accounts may be said to agree. 
The formation of the Whitby sulphat of alumine, is 



a See page 26. 

b Vol. xii. p. 1052. 
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effected by the usual and ancient mode of calcina- 
tion ; but it is. probable that the Scottish process pre- 
sents an anomaly : for at Hurlet and Campsie the 
aluminous schistus rests on a p^ritaus-coal* which 
has been excavating for a long series of years, from 
mines which are extremely dry, and of which the 
temperature is seldom under 63® of Fahr«iheit, and 
in places excluded from the current of air of the 
shafts, the temperature is above 70**. The sulphur 
of the ore may be conceived to be acidified, (by the 
contact of atmospheric air aided by the gentle ven- 
tilation and heat,) and to combine with its various 
other constituents; of consequence the most abun- 
dant products are the sulphats of iron and alumine, 
but those of magnesia and lime, are also not unfre- 
quent:^ and thus the result of rapid calcination is 
attained more slowly and abundantly in the lapse of 
years. The mixed salts of iron and alumine thus 
formed, are conveyed from the mines to the works, 
then lixiviated, and the black insoluble residue is 



a This partictilar variety of coal is of the caking, or cementing quall- 
ty, like that of Newcastle and Whitehaven ; abounding, like them, in 
layers and nodules of pyrites. There are four points in this particular 
district of Scotland, Hurlet and Houston in Renfrewshire; Campsie in 
Stirlingshire; and Kilpatrick in Dumbartonshire; where similar strata 
indicate the identity of this coal, of which the section p. 20 may be con- 
sidered a representation. 

b It may be interesting to the scientific reader to learn, that in addition 
to the numerous productions of the mines at Hurlet, the sulphats of soda 
and barytes^tfwUfBliiM59Jto» have recently occurred. '{4M4iii«»-««l^«fp 
HsMsVssfpnm iihi < jfi — hwyiii 1 1 j i \ i\ ' w^mmmaBBmmm 

1 he vitriolic efflorescence mentioned in the account already given of 
the minerals at Hurlet, page 27, may be termed a compound saline mass 
coosbting chiefly of sulphate of iron and alumine. • 
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thrcmn aside to the fdU, as that tmrneiKe mass k 
technkalty termed, which has been dins fonned in 
die fifteen years, since the manu&ctiire was begim* 
This hill^ or mass of refuse, continttes to undetigo 
farther decomposidcm, still affording a product of 
some value. 

The Uxrrium bemg next concentrated to tbe pro* 
per specific gravity, either copperas is first cryscali^ 
ed, and afterwards alum by the addition of poMsb 
salts to what are termed the mother Ufuorsf or, at 
once the mi3ced salts of alum and copperas, by a si- 
milar addition of pot-ash materials, are deposited by 
coolmg, and the latter is separated by continued so- 
lution and crystalization. The final solution of alum 
for roaching^ is brought to a high specific gravity^ 
and to a high degree of beat; afterwards it is run in* 
to large vats where it continues to cool for fonrcsen 
days, and is then marketable alunu 

The number of men employed^ in miniiig the 
alum-ore, carting materials, attending furnaces^ and 
in tbe various manufacturing process, is at fHresent 
forty-seven, and their wages from 2s. to 5*. edl per 
day: 3000 tons of coals are consumed annually, and 
six horses are constantly employed* The works a£> 
ford a ready market for above 300 tons of the pot- 
ash-residuum of other chemical works, such as the 
sulphat of pot-ash, muriate of pot-ash, soapers'^salts, 
&c. all of which are used in this manufacture. At 
the conunencement of these works the price oi alum 
in GlasgcTw was £2% per ton, but it immediately 
fell to 5^21, and has varied from that rate to £25 
per ton. 



O^l^erw^ it occ»«0RaUy prepare at H^rlet alum 
ipork. The oldest lestaMishmefit in this part ojF th^ 
Idngdom for tbie maft^factmre of that aalt, was ^th^ 
fklace: it was beguatQ 1753^ by a cooipany fro^a 
liTerpool; and, tiil 11^7, vfhen a similar manufap- 
Cnre rsomi^eiiced oft the adjoumg lauds of Hous^H^ 
was die oaly CQpf>era$ m&rk m ^otl^Bd. The jpy^ 
rites ^m wSaoch the icopperas Is phtwied^ a^ cqI- 
lectol* f(»r d%^ msQiu^sictjure^ ^om the ^neighbouring 
coal works, as already mentioned:* they are expos- 
ed to the weather on beds contiguous to the works; 
and, after gradual decomposition and washing with 
rain water* aflFord liquor, which, upon being concen- 
trated by boiling, .with a small addition of iron, pro- 
duces greeii<x)pperas, or sulphat dfiron. The pro- 
cessjp as carjaed on at Deptford in 1 666, is given by 
Mr Colwall in the Philosophical Transactions for that 
^ar, and ri^ saevie process is still employed with 
few alterations* The poiice at HuxAet yaoied about 
ten years ago •from £7 to £9 per ton; in the year 
IBOS^, 9t ^ose to jSIO or j^ll, and since ^hat perL. 
od it has fallen to £5 per ion. The number of im^i. 
employed ^t dbe (two copperas works -at this place is 
seven, exclusive of persons who collect the ore, and 
cart materials to and from the works. The quantity 
of coals consumed is about 750 tons, and the quantity 
of copperas manufactured about 400 tons, yearly. 

This account df the commerce and manufactures 
of Renfrewshire, may with propriety be concluded 
by a statement df the revenue arising from the pro- 



a See pages 25 and 2Q. 
2 N 
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perty tax and from assessed taxes, as tending to give 
a view of the landed and commercial interests of this 
county. The former, as assessed for the twelve months 
ending 5th April 1810, amounted to ^38,445 13^. 
Id.'y but, as there were several deductions for over- 
charges and duties, allowed in terms of the act, the 
real sum accruing to the revenue was ^33,381 4s. 9d. 
The assessed taxes and game duty for this county, for 
the year ending Whitsunday 1810, were as follow; 

£. s. d. 
Assessed taxes, 15,399 18 1 
Game duty, 283 lO O 

Gross amount, 15,683 8 1 
Deduct allowances for children, 340 9 4 

Neat amount, 1 5,342 18 9 

It is impossible to give an accurate statement of the 
various sources of income from which the property 
tax arises, or to distinguish the proportions which 
arise from land and from commercial and manufactur- 
ing pursuits. The following may be assumed as a 
sketch of the subdivision of the foregoing gross sum: 

Property tcucfrom^ £. s. d. 

Landed proprietors may be... . • 1 2,000 O 

Owners oftenements, chiefly in towns, 10,000 O 

Occupiers of lands, 2,190 

Merchants and manufacturers, 8,730 

Public offices or employments, *.. 190 

The Royal burgh of Renfrew, 271 4 9 

36,381 .4 9 
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The assessed tcures consisted of the tax on . 

Windows, 7,162 19 O 

Houses, 3,386 7 1 

354 male servants, and 1 85 clerks, &c. 978 18 

35 private four wheeled carriages,,.. 400 7 O 

1 6 do. post chaises and stage coaches, 151 4 O 

45 two wheeled, carriages, 265 10 O 

2 taxed carts, • 2 13 

300 carriage and saddle horses, 1,073 16 Q 

1934 husbandry or draught horses, 1,343 1 

859 dogs 342 16 6 

Armorial bearings, 78 12 Q 

Hair powder, 78 14 6 

1 2 horse dealers 135 O O 

And the game duty, 283 10. O 



15,683 8 1 
Deduction for children, 840 9 4 



15,342 18 9 



Effects of Commerce J ^c. — Some of the effects 
of the extensive commerce and manufactures of this 
county have been already noticed; but it would be 
improper to dismiss this subject without examining 
its different bearings, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages which have arisen, or may arise, from 
trade of such magnitude and so much varied^ as that 
which has been here detailed. 

The effects on the maritime and financial interests 
of the nation are obvious. The number of registered 



iM 



HAt^ttAcrVtkM. 



vessels* beloilj^ng to Poft-Glaigow dlid Greenock 
is 558, the tonnage 67,859, and number of sea- 
men 4989: seamen who are accustomed to Toy- 
Ages to remote countries and on dangerous shores. 
Those sea-ports mudt therefore btf allowed to hold a 
very considerable rank among the maritime towm 
\i7hich nurse that hardy race of men who maintain 
our national naval superiority. The effect on the 
finances is ha less obvious^ From the great increase 
of population there is a consequent augmentation of 
the public revenue: of this the direct taxes in this 
county, compared with those in counties of much 
greater extent where commerce and manufactures 
do not exist, affords a complete illustration.^ The 
Jrevenues from excise and customs, when brought 
lilto one view, shew the national importance of the 
commerce and manufactures of this small district; 



a The nufnbcr of regitterftd VdutU heioagihg to Port- Glasgow 
Greenock separately, for the jear ending 5th Jan. 1813, was; 

Ships. Tons. Men. 
Port-Glasgow, 160 21,307 1628 
Greenock, 378 46,552 3355 



and 



S9S 67,859 4983 
b Thtis \f^ mty coikipiire Rcnf^wsK^re, a matoafftctttrin^ cminty, "mth 
Berwickshire, a well cultivated agricultural county. 



Acres. 



Po|>u- 

latioD 






Renfrewshire, 
Berwickshire, 



fc ■■— 



ll54,18iJ|91,624 
304,640(1 30,779- 



rent 



£. 



126,000 
226,000 



Property 
taxes. 



£. [». 



d. 



AuMMd 
taxes 



£. 



33,000! 



33,3811 4 9; 15»942 



O;^ ,9,496 



«**• 



d. 



18 S 
4 10 



So that although the area, land rent, and valued rent of the latter are 
tafearly double those of the former, yet the direct taxes in Renfrewsbire 
far exceed thbsc of Berwickshire. 
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and, though they are not demed exclusively from the 
inhabitants of this county, yet, as they are collected 
within its bounds^ they may with propriety be added 
to the more direct taxes, so as to exhibit in one sunt 
the amount raised in the county of Renfrew^ for the 
public service. 

The revenue^ Jram £, s^ d^ 

Customs,** 796,462 9 5 

Excise^ .•.. ap6,S76 11 O 

Post office, 9,580 IS S 

Property tax, 33,581 4 9 

Assessed taxes,... 15,342 18 9 

Land tax,^. , ,..».• 742 2 5 

Militia assessment,^..... 415 O 8 

1,162,301 O 3 



^ 



■^^»»>™«»l ■ w 



a See pagtt S19, 213, fiflO, 221, 288, 265, 2«8, 270. 276, & 299, 
b The duties from cotton"wool aloae, imported diroct to Greenock and 
Port* Glasgow, communicated, in the most obliging manner, by the col- 
lector of the automs, for the two last years, ending 5th Jan. 1812, were} 

Duties, 
lbs. £. t, d, £, ,, i, 

1810, Port-Glasgow, 1,531,025 13,744 17 8 
Greenock,...^.. 8,431,334 91,602 6 5 

—..^ _ 105,347 4 1 

9,962,359 

1811, Port«Gla8gow, 2,285,728 19,348 18 3 

Greenock,.. ....• 8,716,995 86,205 5 11 

^ ■ 105,554 4 2 

11,002,723 

This, in tone degree, Aews, the prttemt extent of the cotton trade in the 
west of Scotland, and justifies tiie remarks made, in page 250, oa Its im« 
portance, and on its effects on the commerce of the Clyde. 

c Of the origtnsd land tax of this county, amounting to 9^902 25. 54. 
•terliog, abotit 9^160 hare been redeemed, so that the amount of land tas 
is reduced to 9^42 2s. 5d, 

d The assessment for the wives and children of militia mea is com- 
monly 12s. QQ each sflOO Scots of valued rent. 
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With regard to the influence of commerce and iba- 
nii£ictures on agricuhure, it is certainly fiaivourable. 
Manufacturing and commercial towns, by creating ca- 
pitaly furnishing manure, &c. contribute to the im- 
provement of the adjacent coimtry ; and the land own- 
er not only derives income from every production oi 
the soil, but also with ease realizes a very considerable 
revenue from the mines, lakes, shores and rivers. 
Trade and manufactures have introduced a great de- 
gree of wealth ; and, by increasing the number of in- 
habitants, have ensured to the farmer a ready sale, and 
a better price, for such articles of farm produce as can- 
not be imported from a distance; circumstances clear- 
ly proved by the tables of prices of provisions already 
given. They have also considerably advanced the 
rents of landed property, as may be easily inferred 
from what has been stated relating to the great towns 
of Paisley, Greenock,* &c. And merchants and 
manufacturers have given an example of industry and 
attention to business, which may have operated on 
the class of farmers, and roused them to new exer- 
tions. 

But commerce and manufactures have, no doubt, 
been attended with some disadvantages to the fermer 
and the land owner. They have advanced the price 
of labour; may have occasioned a greater degree of 
dissipation among the lower classes; increased the 
numbers of the poor; and, what is of chief impor- 
tance, they have diverted the attention and the capi- 
tal of the county from the important operations of 

a See pages 71, 216, 224 & 271. 
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agriculture. Men of ability and capital sufEdent for 
extensive improvements, seldom devote themselves 
to the culdvation of the groimd ; and the important 
business of the farmer has been left, in many cases, 
to the lower classes of the community, to persons 
deficient both in means and in skill. It is hoped how-^ 
ever, that, in these respects, agriculture, which has 
already made great advances, will hereafter be on a 
better footing in Renfrewshire. In this important 
occupation there may be gained such a profit as is 
suited to the capital which it requires, and the small 
risk to which that capital is exposed. The disap- 
pointments experienced in trade may incline men to 
employ a greater stock in this more sure, though 
less profitable, branch of industry. The spirit of 
speculation being checked by misfortune, and the 
profits of manufacturing moderate, the balance be- 
tween agriculture and manufactures may become 
even;— they may become mutually subservient; — and 
each prove highly beneficial to the other. The lat- 
ter, in times of prosperous trade and successful 
adventure, had the tendency to engross the labour- 
ers from the country; but, for years past, there 
seems to have been a sufficient number of hands for 
the operations of the field ; and, it is presumed, the 
rates of wages at present are such as the farmer can 
afford. Upon the whole, the commerce and manu- 
factures of this district must be pronounced friendly 
to the farmer. A portion of that opulence which is 
so much diffused among different classes in society, 
is often employed in improving the soil; and several 
gentlemen of landed property, though deeply engaged 
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in manliiicturiiig ami commercial pnnuits^ innre^ like 
many of the other bmded propiietois, prasecmed be- 
neficial amd luocessftti coldvsdoiu Tbene is reaaon (o 
i&dalge the pfeasing eaqyKtadon, rfaatagricukwre, aiii» 
mated by such examples, by the steadance of iivsaltb, 
and by m fidl demand for aH her pn^ductioBt, any nae 
toaTeryhigfadegree-of ngonr, and render Renfineir- 
shire, alnsady one cf the most beauti&l, abotMK<of 
the most productive, ciniBties in Ae kingdom. 



SECTION VIII. FOOIU 

In all countries, the laws and TC^laticns for die 
maoiagemejit <)f the poor;— 4or admimBtering veiief 
to th^n^— -and bettering their condkum, are of die 
gneatest consequence. In Renfrewsfaipe, «/tiere their 
numbers are mcreasing, as already menlaohed/ and 
where the fimds for their reEef require to be fivopor- 
tionally augmented, inquiries osi this sidiject ^are ^of 
peculiar importance. In this section, thoprfore, a 
diort account shall be given-— of the different anodes 
of providing for the parochial poor— of Ihe institu- 
dons for the indigent sick-— of l4ie proi^on made 
for the education of poor childr^i in the towns, and 
of young persons at the various manufactories )— -to 
which shall be added some notice of the societies 
formed among the working classes for the relirf ef 
their own members. 

« > II I .1-1. ..» - ■■■ ■■■ ■■■lll«fcl«MII»Mlllll ■■! ■ 

a See page 80, 



Hicf Imr ^S Scotl^wd respettiftgr the ^or, is eon- 
tfiiMl te SI v^efy of ac» of f>aiiiaiii€ttt* and acts of 
pirivy council, valified by p«rUameiit;«. Though they 
ar^' IzNT IrtMi being' exfXidt^ and not at aU accommo- 
dlstted €0 die pti9G(ent^tafie of th€ countify, there' is 
h&9Mm!0 sA a/ec 6f «he privy couacit of Scotb^id, dated 
ii^ 1092^' t^ich is mo^ dtsHMct^ is^ undef stood to be 
th^ hiw 6i ihe huad, Md isi peffectty appKcablie to^ 
\that: id called » landkatd pdrisfi^ t^t is a parish 
whieii cdHMstd only of tandholders and farmers^ By 
tbeit aCtj'th^Aml^^) or Idndhokkrs, of eacfh bmdwari 
pamh ifQ diredted to m^ef^ ak>iig t^ith the mimeter' 
said Mrk s^i^oHy to^ itiake up s» list of the parish* pody, 
aiftd to* lay oA an slsseSdMeilf for direiif support; the- 
offe llfiilf of ^hich is to be paad by the heritor, either 
aeeord&ig ic^ their valued renty or otherwise, as the^ 
iMjorif^, sd^^ meetihg, dh^tt ag^ee^ a^d the olher half 
to he pud by th^ tenaa^^ afiid pos^^ors aceording 
to their itfeaiM aifd substance, or, in other words, 
aceordinig td the 2^moy«i( of thdr fortunes. But, 
though this>s3 the* law of the knd, as&essments^ hatve 
beet^ but seldom^ resorted t<^ in country pari^si'. 
The pooir in Rettfrew^ire^ and iift all the other coun« 
tie$ of Scotkttid, were, isii general, assisted or relier- 
e^- as srfi-eady nwn^Sofiedy'^ by weekly colteetions at 
the churtbe^;— by dued received for the proclama- 
tkoi of ban«^ of mam^s^e; — ^by small sun>s for the use 
of fflort-clotlw^— ^aild by ihei interest of donations 
\Auch had be^ given to the kiYk-se^ion,. for behoof 

^i^h^*A< nt . I I I ...... 1 I I . 1 — - *- • - 

a See particulftrif 3tt 15^63, c. 16^. 
b Pag« 80. 
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of the poor, by charitable persons. An account Vf2LS 
taken, for the most part quarterly, of the produce of 
those small funds, which was distributed, in a most fru- 
gal and judicious manner, by the minister and elders,, 
to necessitous persons living in their own houses, 
with whose circumstances they were well acquainted. 
— But the small sums thus united and distributed, 
could scarcely be called a provision, or maintainance, 
for the poor; they only served to alleviate distress; 
by affording aid to persons who could still apply 
themselves to some branch of industry, or by fur- 
nishing some necessaries to the aged and infirm, who 
lived in the families of relations, and whose wants, 
were so few that even the pittance that could be afford- 
ed from those slender funds was a kind of support. 
The sums distributed were so small, that, in po-, 
pulous districts, begging became the common, and 
almost necessary, resource of the poon The practice 
had been so general in this county, and was found 
so oppressive, that, upon the suggestion chiefly of the . 
farmers, the justices, about the year 1784-5, resolv- 
ejd to apply some means to suppress it. It became 
necessary, in the first place, to make provision for sup- 
porting the poor in their own houses. Accordingly 
in some parishes a legal assessment was had recourse 
to; in others voluntary contributions were resolved 
on; and in others, general subscriptions were set on 
foot, to supply the deficiency of the ordinary funds. 
For some years a very moderate assessment was suf- 
ficient, and the two other measures, which ..were 
thought easier and safer expedients, fully answered 
the end in view. The numbers of the poor, how- 
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^ver, in late years having rapidly inifcased, partly 
from the extension of the manufaeturey which have 
* attracted work people from all quarters, partly from 
the great numbers of widows, wives and children oi 
soldiers and sailors that have been throvm upon the 
parishes, as already mentioned,* heavier assessments 
have become necessary, and different parishes are be- 
ginning to find that contributions and subscriptions 
are very inadequate substitutes for the legal mode of 
•supporting the poor. These last measures, it is sus- 
pected, must be abandoned, and that of assessment 
more generally adopted. It ought, however, to he 
well considered in Renfrewshire, that the old statute's 
of the seventeenth century, which respect land- 
ward parishes only^ are inapplicable, in the nine- 
teenth to a district far advanced in manufacturing 
and commercial prosperity : and, until an act is ob- 
tained to explain and amend those old Scots statutes, 
"voluntary contributions ought still to be followed by 
all classes with their usual liberality. 

Tables of the numbers of paupers in each parish 
of the county, and of the sums collected and distri- 
buted for their relief shall be afterwards given. It 
may be proper previously to narrate a few circum- 
stances relating to the management of the poor in the 
great towns and villages. 

The poor, in the town of Paisley .^ have been for 
a long period either occasionally relieved in their own 
houses, or admitted into the town hospital. 



» See page 80. 
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The miniilOT aai eMevs of 4)ie ohwe lovrm pwUb- 
^, co9ip96e vifaat is ^ledi die g<mam/ ^emm ^ 
Pai^jy; aad4?bey bavte coowKXily tihxowi^ jiato iwis 
fuad the mvas coJileoted far charitikMe pwqpos^ iwd 
the i^onatiofts made «o ^ p<Mir« From ih^ jStMiM^ 
cai accou&t it ajppeans, ijhat. m \Wl^ the avieivi^ 
2iumber of poor, ibyr Cyro yeuis, <ekber '^ccMioQuUir 
relieved or entirely «upported in ^iheir Qvm JpoiiMSf 
exclusive of tho$e maiatdifted in 4ie bo(|>it«l, 99$ 
S40; besides tii^ectty-8ix children Bt fiurae, A(ii4<iiPiW- 
ty-five ftt school. ^^ The <x)ttecCiQjn« al tbe cbvirch 
doors were, at an average, jf 393 1 ^. id* <iich 
year;'* besides about ^lOS aijeing Aio^apxpcla- 
jnation of ba$is of marriage, dues fox i^ «i|Se <£ ^ 
xnort-dbtha, ioterest of ffioney, &c. ^o^h^C^e wfaofe 
yearly ^m £or nxaioiaifliag tjlie fK>or, iMir^ii^ a&d 
educating childi^n^ was only 4^501 1^^ .ld*i m4 
j^us sum was raised in a way that fiefeody coiuM &^ 
as oppressive; four-6&hs «)f the whole beja^ (the 
weekly contributions at the churcb doors ef i^rfa^ 
large congregations, and gtreia mostly in half-pence, 
eaxept upon extraordinary occasioms. ^SMi^ oi laie 
years, the sums arismg from the oo]|ect«9fis and oljjber 
&nds just staled, have been found inadequate fer 
ihe above purposes: the mkiisters and elders, who 
compose the kirk- sessions, cai^oot therefore out of 
those funds relieve the ordinary poor in their own 
houses, and at the same time provide £or <iesti- 
tute children, either foundlings, <»phani6, or A^ 
children of soldiers in the regular army. The 
charge on account of children has therefore been de- 
volved upon the directors of the hospital j and, for 



two «r diree Teirs paat« ihef bave ^x^^entittl wC of 
ihe MsemaeDt laid npona the ifdsaJaitMJtis for sopport- 
ing dun iaatkution, afadut J&860 par .aamiaa for oairs- 
ing and maintaining about forty or fifty children laf 
Hbe ibovie descripiioai, uU the^ anrive at fear or five 
^f«atrt of age» tvhen they ane ado3titted into the hfiGpt- 
tsd. k ius likeviae been Aeocssary jof latie y^acs Id 
fmt into ilite liaods of itfhe inisaslies^s and ddeers, abonC 
M£f5 per jmim out of that assessaient, in aid of tbe 
coQttftmtiMES at the church idbors: the whole fiviAB 
mder ifaeir managanent are th^efore, at pneaenC^ 
a|f>lied mUiy for reUeving persons who residein thfjr 
cim faoxises, and for loccasional dbiarity. TIms fnods 
nodier >their management^ and the application i@f thoee 
foads on lA avtecagie of two yeaxs, 1810 aad Jfill^ 
inere as follow* 

Funds, 

£. s. d. 

Collections at the church doors,^ • 705 7 2 

Sums from proclam;at3ons of marriage,.*.. ^4 9 

Pues for the use of mort-cloths«..^ 21 2 6 

Donations, $£c .....^i , ••.... ...... 21 10 O 

Sumirom assessment, as above m^ntipned, 75 



877 8 8 

Fasope^ on lk$ oixiifiaryTolU....^^.^^.... 502 i 1<0 
Occaiafmai charity^ coffins, &c.........^.. jS75 € lO 

Total in one year, S77 J3 « 
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The number of ordinary poor on the roll is from 
140 to 155: the occasional charity is distributed in 
small sums among a great variety of necessitous per- 
sons. 

• The town hospital was erected in 1751-2 for the 
reception of the aged and infirm poor, ' and for the 
' maintaining and educating of destitute children. ' It 
stands in^an airy situation with a large garden adjoin- 
ing to it. The expense of the original building was 
'£584 4s. 9d. Several additions have been made to 
it since the above period, and it may now admit nearly 
200 paupers. It is under the management of fif- 
teen directors, annually chosen, by the town coun- 
cil, one of whom, in rotation, is a daily visitor. 
A committee of five of their number meet in the 
hospital every week, and the whole fifteen hold 
stated meetings once every month for regulating 
all matters connected with the institution. The 
inunediate care and superintendance of the chil- 
dren and persons admitted, are intrusted to a mis- 
tress, with one or two housemaids, and a master who 
acts as teacher and clerk, and from whom both old 
and young have the benefit of moral and religious in- 
struction. A physician or surgeon also regularly at- 
tends the house. Besides the above paupers, luna- 
tics and imbecile persons, who have no friends to 
take charge of them, are admitted, and subjected to 
necessary confinement. Of this description there are 
at present a considerable number of grown persons, 
more or less subject to mental disease. The whole 
•is '* conducted on the strictest principles of cecono- 
i* my, and with great attention to health, cleanliness^ 
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^'and good order; and has hitherto answered. the 
^^ ends of its uistitution, as much perhaps as any of 
** the kind."* As a proof of liealtiuness^ the SBiall 
number of deaths among the children in this institu-: 
tion may be here stated* The average number of 
young persons is about 60, and no death has occur- 
red among them for very near two years : the total 
bill of mortality of those children for ten years is on- 
ly nincy and the nine who died were of weak constitu- 
tion. The children are inoculated for the smallpox,- 
before being admitted; formerly in the usual way and. 
now by vaccination. Their diet is oat-meal made. 
into porridge, butter-milk, barley-broth, potatoes, 
suid.api;opor tion of butcher meat; the leading arti^.^ 
cle being oat-meal. 

The numbers maintained in the hospital, and 
the annual expenses at different periods, were as 
follow: 



1 - 

1781 


Children from 4 
to 12 years old. 

42 

60 

75 
66 

201 


lofirm & 
aged. 

25 

46 
46 
54 

146 


Sxpeote. 

£. s. d. 
270 1 11 


1788 
1789 
1790 


471 1 2 
524 6 O 
520 7 4 


s 


1515 14 6 



a See Statistical Account, voK vii. 
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Wraa dm accoimt k tffeam tbsc dte ift«nige or- 

pWMC of eacb persoft yurtf ia I77St» & 9(> w» jf4 
liu W.^ biK s^iee* deductm)^ horn tbe whofoecpMBe 
the produce of work performed m tfi^; hoMt^ irilieb 
m thtee yearn omoiimed to ^f^SS 109. SdL the a^ 
pense of eocb person to the poblic w8l be fbvftd 
txy be only j£» 14^ SA 

But, a. great rise of the price of aH the iteeesMrie^ 
of Gfe, and an ancvease of >the mittbei^ of aged! ad 
iofiom persons admitled to fbisf iMtitutiM, ha^ 
aag;inenced Ae aAauat expense eif hce yeats^ n^ 
soote cases, to near three times ^ fermer amount^ 
as: sfpears £rom the foUowing state of the- ex* 
pense of dtis charity, and of the nundwrs mahl^ 
tained in it. 

Children from 4 Infirm & Eipenteu 
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1808 


51 


80 


1289 


15 


8 


1809 


6S 


74 


1371 


5 


4 


181X} 


59 


83 


1279 


9 


11 


1811 


60 
283 


87 
324 


1293 


9i 


6 

1 




5234 


O 


S 



Hence the expense of each person yearly has bfen of 
late ^9 7^. lid.; and when the produce of the la* 
hour of the house is deducted, which amounts to 
about ^82 per annum, the expense of each person 
to the public is £8 1 6s. Id. 

The children are educated and brought up to in- 
dustry from their earliest years. About the age of 
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twelve or thirteen j the boys are bound apprentices 
to tradesmen or artiaans, and the girls are sent to 
service. 

The annual expense for food alone is about £T50» 
Above £300 of this sum are laid ,out on oat-meal, 
about ^180 on butcher-meat, and the remainder on 
milk, barley, potatoes and other vegetables, cheese, 
barrings. &c. &ci About £l 10 are expended annu- 
ally for clothes, about ^f 30 for shoe^, about £T5 
for coals, and small sums for occasional repairs. 

But besides the expense of the hospital, the mana- 
gers, as before mentioned, bestow about sf 75, to be 
distributed by the ministers and elders, along with 
the collections at the churches, to persons in their 
own houses, who may be termed out-pensioners. 
The managers of the hospital also, as already stated, 
defray the expense of children at nurse, amounting 
of late years to about fifty infants, and occasioning 
an annual outlay of about £260. But at present 
( 1 8 1 2) there are fifty-^even children on the nursing 
listj and the expense on this head now exceeds that 
of any former period, being about £30 per month. 
A very few sums have been bequeathed for this insti- 
tution since its first erection. The sum of £74* 8s. 
lOd. left by charitable persons since 1760, was ex- 
pended on additional buildings. . Nine small legacies 
amountmg to ^127 io^. one of ^100 in 1795, and 
a recent donaticHi of the like sum of £100, are ap- 
plied for the immediate relief of the poor in this asy- 
lum. The annual expense is defrayed by an assess- 
ment on the inhabitants, traders, and owners of prd- 

perty in the towft, by assessors nine in number, cho- 

2 p 
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sen from among the directors, who impose the tax, 
not according to the rental of property, nor accord^ 
ing to the capital belonging to individuals, but, in 
proportion to what may be supposed to be the annu- 
al income. The pwners of property in the town, 
if resident in other parishes, are not taxed for the 
property of which they, may be possessed within 
Paisley; and the individuals of the working classes 
are charged with 35. each per annum. This is the 
lowest assessment : the highest is £S0 yearly, and 
between these two extremes, the rate is varied 
according to circumstances. The persons assessed 
may be at present about 3000, of whom the far 
greater number are for Ss. each. The assessment 
in 1781 amounted to 5^270 15. lid.; in 1791, to 
about £500. The sums actually levied for each of 
the three last years, ending at Whitsunday, were; 

£. 5. d. £. 5. d. 
1808-9, 1425 4 9 
1809-10, 1632 17 6 
1810-11, 1536 13 O 



mmmim 



4594 15 3 

Average of these three years, .•„...,* 153 1 11 9 

To this add collections at churches, ••.•• 802 8 8 



trnfmrnm 



Sum, the amount of the present annual 1 
provision, for the poor of Paisley,.... j 

It may be here observed, that, this sum is exclusive 
of the distributions to the poor from the collections 
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by dissenting congregations in the town and suburbs^ 
which are not over-rated at 5^1250 yearly: nor are 
the sums distributed by benefit societies^ or friendly 
societies to their own members, which may amount 
to ^1600 a-year, taken into view: nor the voluntary 
contributions for the support of the house of recove- 
ry, because these subjects shall be afterwards consi- 
dered. 

The Abbey parish^ or Parish of Paisley^ which 
consists of the suburbs of the town and of a large 
district of surrounding country comprehending 
Johnstone and other villages, is one of the most popu- 
lous parishes in Scotland. Till 1 7S6^the parish extend- 
ed over the town of Paisley ; and though that town is 
now disjoined from the old parish, still the parish of 
Paisley consists of above 10,0CX) English acres, with a 
population of 1 6,785 souls. Of these there are in the 
immediate suburbs of the town 9604; in the village 
of Johnstone 3647; and in the country part of the 
parish and small villages 3534. About thirty years 
ago, the number of souls did not exceed 7000, conse- 
quently there has been an increase of about 10,000 per- 
sons, consisting chiefly of new settlers, and occasion- 
ing, as shall be presently stated, a rapid increase of 
paupers, particularly in the suburbs of Paisley. In 
the years 1782, 1783, 1784, the sum expended for the 
relief of the poor amounted, on an average, to only 
dilS6 I2s. per annum, and was merely an allowance 
of from 2s. to 105. per quarter. In 1785, 1786, 
1787 to s€238 Ss.x in 1788, 1789, 1790, to ^381; 
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and in 1791 to ^440 3^. This was distributed ta 
the poor as follows ; 

£. 

Roll of ordinary poor, about ^ 284 

Occasional charity, •• 46 

Foundlings and deserted children, . . . . • 74 

Clothing, house-rents, school-wages, coffins, &c. S6 



440 



The number of enrolled poor at that perk>d was 
between 90 and 100, and the allowance from A». to 
26^ per quarter. But since that period, from caus- 
es which have been already stated,* the number of 
paupers and deserted children has increased most 
rapidly, as will appear from the following tadble: 





Aged and 
infitm. 


CUUrcn. 


1801-2, 


158 


41 


1 804-5, 


168 


- 45 


1810-11, 


219 


41 


I81I-I2, 


245 


S8 



And there have in general beetf about 100 poor 
children educated annually. The sums distribut- 
ed for three years ending the 1st of June 1802, 1805 
and 1811, were as follow j 

SI See pages 80 and 291. 
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Collector's salary, 
Interestofborrowed 
money, law busi- 
ness, printing, &c. 
New mort -cloth,... 


2t)' 5 

6713 
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7 



5 
16 
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1 268 1 8 


> 
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During the current year, from the first of June 
1811 to the first of June 1812, some savings have 
been eS*ected on books and school wages and on 
the expense of maintaining orphans, but all other 
branches of expense are augmented. The addi- 
tional number of paupers, the consequence of low 
wages and high prices of provisions, has increased 
the demands for the ordinary poor and for occasion- 
al charity, so that the expenditure for the present 
year, will probably exceed rfSOOO. 

The allowance for a grown person is from 1 Ss. to 
jtfS 125. per quarter, of which last there are only 
five cases; and, the sums paid for supporting or- 
phans are from j^l, to £s 5s. per quarter. 

Till the year 178 J the poor were supported in this 
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parish^ as in others, by collections at the church 
door, interest of some donations, dues for mort-cloths, 
&c. &c. At that period it was proposed to put a 
stop to vagrant begging, as already mentioned^ and 
therefore an assessment was resolved upon* The as- 
sessment for the first year was ^152: from this, part- 
ly in consequence of the high price of meal in 1791, 
1792, it rose to ^^41 5; and this sum, witlt about 
£l25 per annum arising from the collections at the 
church, &c., making a total of about j£540, was suffi- 
cient for the annual demand for some years. But 
after the years 1 793, 1 794, when the effects of the war 
. began to be felt, it became necessary to impose higher 
assessments. The scanty crops and consequent high 
price of provisions in the years 1799, 1800 and 
1801, at once adding to the number of paupers, and 
rendering their maintenance more expensive, re- 
quired an assessment of above a&lOOO. The unfa- 
vourable state of trade in some subsequent years, in- 
creased the number of claimants for charity, and 
raised the assessment to £l500. This rise did not> 
however, keep pace with the increasing demands ; and 
a debt of ^400 being now incurred, an assessment 
oi £\ 700 has been found necessary to m^et the ex- 
pense for the year ending June 1812, The assess- 
ment in all these cases is in addition to the sum 
arising from collections at the church door, pro- 
clamations for marriages, &c. &c. which, of late 
years, averages about £*2.QO yearly, and is thrown 
into the common fund. But this tax is not effec- 
tive : of kt least 1 500 persons among the working 
classes assessed in three shillings each, not above 
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oae*third of their number make payment, and, ma- 
ny of these not till compelled by legal means. 
This deficiency, with the heavy demands that are 
still upon the funds, has produced a debt of ^SOO 
in addition to that of ^400 formerly incurred from 
similar causes. 

Mode of managemenL — The heritors and kirk- 
session at a meeting held annually in the month of 
June, endeavour to ascertain, from the expenditure 
of the preceding year, the rate of wages, and the 
price of provisions, what sum it will be necessary 
to provide for the ensuing year: deducting from that 
sum the probable amount of the church funds, the 
remainder is assessed upon the parish : and the pa- 
rish being divided into sixteen districts, and two 
overseers being named by the meeting for each 
district, it is left to the whole body of overseers to 
apportion the assessed sum upon the individuals. 
The same overseers meet quarterly with the minis- 
ters and elders, when they examine the roll of ordi- 
nary poor, consider the petitions of persons claiming 
relief from the funds, and grant them such aid as 
their circumstances may require: it being understood 
that the several overseers shall be able to state mi- 
nutely to the meeting the circumstances of every pau- 
per and claimant in their respective districts. These 
overseers, by the original plan of management, were 
to have been chosen in equal numbers from the 
classes of heritors, farmers' and householders: but 
it being difficult to find heritors who are willing to 
undertakc the troublesome office, the overseers are, 
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in general, chosen from among the most respectable 
manufacturers and farmei^. 

Different plans hare at different times been adop- 
ted at meetings of the land*holders and kkk-session 
for fixing the rule of assessment. The plan original- 
ly adopted at meetings held in 1785, as most suitable 
to the circumstances of the parish, and somewhat 
analogous to the mode prescribed in the old Scots 
statutes for raising the supply for the maintenance 
of the poor, was, to ** proportion the sum upon the 
heritors, householders and tenants in the parish, 
regulating the contributicwi to be paid by esich 
individual by his property in the parish, his trade, 
^^ his means and substance, and having regard to 
every circumstance that may render the contribu- 
tion as equitable as possible."* But, the spirit 
and meaning of this regulation, was in many instances 
departed from, by recurring to the valued rent as 
th€ rule for assessing landed property. This rule is 
extremely unequal ; lands of the same valued rent, 
being, from various circumstances, in many instances, 
of very different real value, and it is certainly un- 
reasonable when that is the case, that they should be 
assessed to the same amount. It seems therefore 
highly expedient to resort to the rtat rent as the 
rule for assessing property in lands and tenements, 
and it is to be hoped that in levying the assessment 
in future, the heritors will see cause to adopt that 
rule. 

" It is discretionary, in the general meeting, to 



cc 
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a See MS. minutn of parish meetings, 4^ Au^. 1YS5. 
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** assess by the real rent where that appears more 
** conducive to the great end in view— equality* 
** When the assessment is laid on by the real rent 
^' the proprietors should be allowed deductien for re- 
^* pair§.*' In the case of St Cuthberts, or West- kirk 
of Edinburgh, where the court of Session " sustained 
*' the power of heritors to lay on an assessment for 
** maintenance of the poor by the real rent^ although 
** formerly levied according to the valued rent, the 
*' arrangement which obtained the sanction of the 
** court, was one-fourth for repairs. It is the land- 
•* Iprd who gets the deduction.* In like manner it is 
** not merely heritable property paying cess to go- 
** vernient that is rateable. The discretionary powers 
** bestowed on the general meeting by the statute 
*' 1 663 aire sufficiently broad to apply to manufactur- 
** ipg establishments and other subjects which yield a 
*' revenue to the proprietor or undertaker.** 

Th^ rate, or scale of assessment, at different peri- 
ods may be judged of from the following tables, for 
1801-2 and for J 810-11. 



a '* Thus, tuppoie the assessment 6J. in the pound of real reat». % hous(^ 
<* of £2Q •tecUng would pay 

/. #• 

** Proprietor deductisf (werfourth for repairs ^.... 3 9 

"Twum 5 

8 t 

^ But if the proprietor possesses the house himself, then he pays only on a 
" rent of £t5 or 7/. 6d. See- Huteheson's Justice of Peace, vol. ii. p. 
»« 41, 4a." 

2Q 
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Assessment Jor 1801-2. 

No. of Amount, 

contributors. 

3 at from £55 to 5^75 ^ 5^189 

3 at from ^30 to £ajO J07 10 

4 at £24i each 96 O O 

1 at ^20 20 O 

6 at from ^12 to ^18 84 12 O 

8 at ^10 10.9. each, 48 O O 

Jl at from £6 to ^8 Ss 77 3 O 

17 at from ^5 to £5 iOs 87 7 O 

20 at from £s \5s. to £4i \5s 81 6 

22 at from £2 1 5s. to £3 ISs. 6d. 67 9 6 

38 at from £2 to £2 IOs 82 6 O 

87atfrom^lto ^1 15s Ill 7 6 



225 ^108*8 1 O 

And a numerous class under 20s. 321 



Sum assessed, ^1409 1 O 
Assessment Jbr 1810-11. 

No. of Amount. 

contributors. 

2 at from 5^105 to £\5S ^260 10 2 

3 at from 50 to 80 guineas, i!03 14 1 

7 at from £^^0 to 30 guineas,.,.. 179 6 2 

8 at from 10 to 15 guineas, 122 J5 7 

4 at from >^ guineas to £\0 35 17 8 

9 at from £6 to £S 63 18 7 

12 at from ^4 to ^6 56 1 9 

m 111 II I m .■■■■■— iw^^^»i«iiiM^i™M» 

45 Carried forward, 922 4 
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No. of ikmount* 

CAiitributors. 

45 Brought forward, 5&922 4 O 

19 at from £S to ^4 62 12 6 

. 37 at from £2 to £S. •84 9 8 

45 at from 305. to 40* 72 8 8 

86 at from 20^. to 305 96 2 8 

101 at from 125. to 185 74 3 O 

222 at from 75. to 115 95 14 O 

338 at from 45. to 65. 81 18 6 

13'J9 at 35 209 17 O 



2182 Sum assessed. ^1699 10 

The cojjsequences of assessing the working classes 
of the community are obvious. One thousand of 
their number, as has been already stated, declare their 
inability to pay, and if the demand is enforced, what 
eflfect follows ? They are reduced to the state of pau- 
pers, and claim a share of a fund to which they have 
probably been contributors. It is a most erroneous 
principle to make the poor support the poor; and di- 
rect taxes upon a working man are attended with 
many disagreeable circumstances j of which the cot- 
tage tax is an obvious illustration. 

In the Village of Johnstone, which, as already 
mentioned, is situated in the west part of the parish 
of Paisley, the inhabitants, by agreement with the 
heritors of the parish, bind themselves to support 
their own poor, in consideration of their being allowr 
e4 to retain the collections made at their chapel. 
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The number of poor at present on their roll is fif- 
teen aged and infirm persons, five children usMter 
nine years of age ; all of them arfe allowed wtddy 
pensions, the lowest 1^. per week, the highest ifc. 6d.; 
and the amount at present distributed is ^1 155. per 
week; but this is subject to tontinual Tanation. The 
sums Collected at the chapel and dissenting m:eetiiig- 
houses at this village, are not applied to the poor on 
the roll, consequently the sum for thdr support is 
raised by assessment* The amount for the cufirrent 
year is £W3 iSs. Stf., and the mode of assessing i^ 
by a tax on the inhabitants and on house rents The 
rate on house rfentsis l|rf. per pound, and the anmia! 
assessment on individuals and on trading companies 
is; — is. bd. on labourers; — 2^. on weavers and ope- 
rative cotton spinners ; — from 55. to 15s. on grocers 
and innkeepers according to the extent of i!heir bn^* 
Hess;— and cotton mills are charged inproponStm tt> 
their extent, the smallest being Ss.y and the largiest 
eight guineas, per annum. 

In trreenackj the poor till Ae year 178S, were, n 
in other parishes, altogether dependant on the t)rdi- 
nary collections at the church door, and <m •flie tft- 
terest of some small sums bequeathed for iSrar tite. 
Such donations becoming less frequent, and the poor 
always increasing, various plans of relief were pro- 
posed. In general, voluntary assessment or stib- 
scription was thought most eligible, and this, wiA 
the weekly collections at the churdi doors, and t]fnar- 
terly collections, which were also resorted to, for 
some time in a great degree, answered the expecta- 
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tions of diose by whom it was proposed. But the 
quarterly coUectiaiis fUlitig sbort of what was expec- 
ted, and the wants and numbers of the poor having 
increased, so that at the 1st of Januarf 18 lO, a debt 
of ^252 had been ccxitracted for their su{]|iorty it 
was resolved, at a meetmg of the landed proprietors 
and inhabitants in the end of 1809, that the ordinary 
and quarterly tolleittions should be continued, and 
that the deficiency should be made up by a coxitribu- 
tion from the heritors in propcntion to their fistaites, 
and by propottiDnal subscriptions irc»n the inhabi-^ 
tants, without having recourse to the farmers ia the 
country part of the parish. The town was divided 
into nine districts, and the funds were committed to 
the management of the magistrates, minislers, agents 
for the heritors, and nine hottsehdiders. Their re* 
port at the end of the year 1810, contained the foU 
lowing statement of the amouait and application of the 
fund. 



I 



Sums collected, . 

Ordinary collections at the churdies,... 45S IS S 

Quarterly do. at do. as 19 10 

Fees on proclantfttions for marriage, 121 4 O 

Do. oa tnort-cloths, 29 5 6 

Donations^ ^chiefly from fees collected 

by the justices of peace, on affidavits, 94 14 1 

Interest, and small fines, 34 O 8 

796 17 S 

Deduct necessary expenses, 84 ^ S 

Carried forward, 712 12 O 



4 
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Brought forward, 712 12 

The sums contributed by subscription 
to make good the fund necessary for 
the support of the poor, were j 

£. s. 
Tax or contribution from the 
heritors, one per cent upon 



And from the inhabitants. 


«^vr 


« %^ 
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216 


do. 


from 45. to 20$. 
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1814 3 
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These sums are applied as follows^ 

To 477 ordinary poor (who have of 

wives, children, and other persons 

4ependant on them, 326,) with 5 

insane paupers; at from Is. 6d. to 

16^. per month, 1149 18 O 

To 305 persons relieved by occasional 

supply, 804 12 6 

To 21 orphan children, at from £l 10s. 

to £5 per quarter,... • 122 5 O 

Funerals of paupers, clothing, &c. &c. 53 11 5 



1630 7 11 



From the preceding accounts, which are taken 
from a printed report of the committee for managing 
the poors funds, it must be obvious, that the mode 
of both raising and applying the supply for the poor 
was judicious and frugal. Orphans and insane 
paupers were wholly supported from the fund^ 
therefore the small sums allowed to others, were 
merely an aid to stimulate their industry; in many 
instances they were bestowed as a reward for exertion, 
and hence, as the committee expresses themselves, 
an almost incredible number were preserved from 
begging, idleness and vice.** These beneficial ef- 
fects, obtained at so small expense, are strong argu- 
ments for continuing a subscription in lieu of assess- 
ment. .The laws of Scotland for making provision for 
the poor are inapplicable to such a town as Greenock; 
and, even although a special act of parliament ' 
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were obtsuned suited to the ciYcmnslSBces of that 
town, still the voluntary subscription, if equally pro- 
ductive, would be preferable to a legal assessment 
The conscientious contributor^ instead of behig dic- 
tated to by an assessor, consults his own iiteting, and 
assesses himself in his true proportion, acconting to 
his means, or the eiugencies of the case» All ranks 
in that rising town ought still to concur in Toluatarily 
raising a sufficient fund. The improyidenl; ccoiduct 
of seamen, on their return from a prosperous voyage, 
is wril known, and it is so common in al) sea port 
towns, that there will no doubt be at all times many 
claims on the humanity of the traders of Greenock; 
nor is it probable that the causes of the present 
wants of the poor are to be so speedily removed as 
to supersede the necessity of the usual contributioQS. 
Difficuldes occur in the town of Greenock^ as to the 
management. Although the town consists of three 
separate parishes, to one of which a considerable dis- 
trict of country belongs, yet there are stvoog reasons 
that, in regard to the poor, they should be consi- 
dered as one, and it may probably be inexpedient 
that each parish should be under separate manage- 
ment. The land ownera and inhabitants of Greenock 
have resolved that the poor shall be provided for by 
legal assessment, but whether the three parishes 
shall be under joint or separate managemeiit 19 not 
yet decisively settled. 

In the Tomt of Por^GIasgow the poor ia the year 
1790, amounted to l(>4« ; the sum atloCed to each of 
them was from 6d. to 3s. per week, according to 
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riidr circumstances; and the whole sum distributed 
that year amounted to if297. The poor*s roil in 
1808 consisted of 106 weekly pensioners, aiid the 
annual expense was about £S40. The fund for their 
support arises from, 

£. s. 

bit«rest of the capital stock of jf 650 32 10 

Weekly collections of parish church & chapel. 254 

Proclamation of bans of marriage 29 10 

Dues of raort-cloths, 22 7 



Total per annum, 538 7 

At the time the Statistical account was published, 
part of the fund arose from an assessment on the in- 
habitants, but the funds above stated render assess- 
ments unnecessary. 

In the Parish of NetlsUm, the numbers of poor, 
and the sums distributed at different periods were; 



1786 

1790, 

J796— 1797 averaged, 
1801—1807 do. 
1808—1809 do. 
1810—1811 do. 



64' 9 
73 
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The sums at present allowed to paupers are from 
JOs. to £2 per quarter: and the roll consists of sixty- 
three grown persons, who receive their small pensions 
in their own houses. 

The ordinary funds being, as is obvious from the a- 
bove table, altogether inadequate for the wants of the 
poor of a parish, where, since the Statistical account 
was written, the paupers have doubled, and where 
the expense of supporting them is now more than 
three times the former rate, the heritors have 
been under the necessity of making good the defici- 
ency by voluntary donations; and by applying to the 
support of the poor the rents of the pews in an addi- 
tion which, at their expense, was made to the fabric 
of the church in 1797, and which the increasing 
poj)ulation of the parish had rendered necessary. 

In the Parish of Eastwood^ the number of enrol- 
led poor in 1793 was twenty-four; besides whom 
about ten necessitous persons received occasional sup- 
ply; and eight poor children were educated at the 
public expense. The average annual disbursement, 
for ten years, for all those purposes, was only «£74 
2s. The funds for supplying the poor were the col- 
lections at the church, dues for mort-cloths, and the 
interest ctf £5O0 of donations which the kirk session 
had long retained as a sunk stock. But the popula- 
tion of that parish, which was then 2642 souls, be- 
ing now 4845, consisting chiefly of the large village 
of Pollockshaws, the numbers and expense of the 
poor are, of consequence, greatly augmented. The 
number, of late years, has commonly been forty-eight, 
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besides infants, and persons receiving occasional cha- 
rity: the quarterly allowance to each individual of the 
ordinary poor being from 6s. to 24fS. ; and the vrhole 
sum distributed through the year, including occasion- 
al charity, amounting to £253 Is. Sd. The funds, 
from which this sum was furnished, were; 

£. s. d. 

Collections at the church door, &c. 83 9 24- 

Extraordinary collections, 15 3 4r 

Interest of sunk stock, 17 O O 

Sum advanced out of do 135 O O 



250 V/. 7 



The deficieifties of the ordinary funds being thus 
repeatedly made good from the parish stock of ^500, 
which had been gradually formed for the support of 
the poor, that stock was found in April 1 8 1 1 to be 
reduced to the small sum of 5^32. The only re- 
source has been that of voluntary contribution, in 
aid of the collections at the church door; but this: 
measure has not proved sufficiently effectual, so that 
it is too probable a legal assessment must be resorted: 
to. 

In the Parish of Kilbarcha% the poor are sup- 
ported by an assessment as already mentioned^* and 
the collections at the church door have for several 
years been discontinued. ** The method of assess- 

a See page 81. 
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'^ ment was recuxred to in July 1785^ sund was levi- 
^^ ed as follows: The land paid at the me of 3d, per 
pound Scots of valuation, o&e half being paid by 
the landlord, the other by the tenants. This pto^ 
duced JS7S 9s. 4fd. There was levied iKpon the 
^^ householders in the tovm and the country part of 
" the parish ^21 10^. 8(/.;" * and the kirk sessions 
funds produced ^12; in all rfl 1 2. The assessment 
has been gradually increasing ; it amouated m 1794 
to ^HO, and in 18 10 to a^228. The rate is at pre- 
sent precisely bd. per pound Scots of valuation, 
which produces from the landed interest rfl57. 
The remaining sum of £7 1 arises from an assessment 
on n^anufacturing establishments, and from house- 
holders, chiefly in the villages of Kilbarchan and 
Linwood. The dues from mort-clotka, from procla- 
matio&s of marriages, flee amoux^ to aboist j£l2; 
and when these are added to the sunas assessed^ as 
above stated, the amount,^ ^240,. is a sufficient sup- 
ply fov the poor of this parish,, whose nujBbers are 
nr4>t greatly increased since 178»5.— The inciease of 
population, since that period, having been oivly about 
lOuO souls, there is not a grea>t a^m^entation of pau^- 
pers. They are aJUowed &om 1 3s. to j£s S^. per 
quarter. 

*' The fund is managed by fifteen persons as over- 
^' seers, anaually chosen ; £ve of whom are heritors, 
^^ five tenants, and five householders* To these the 
^^ kirk-sessik>n axe added. The poor are subdivided 
^' into classes,, each class being under the inspecticML 

a See Statistical iUcount,, toL xv. p, 496. 
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•*^ oi ooe of those overseers*" The overseers also 
proportion the assessment on the several classes of 
householders^ as equitably as possible; paying regard 
to their trade, circumstances, &c. and collect that as- 
sessment and pay it into the hands of a treasurer sqp- 
pointed by the g^oieral meeting : he collects the as;- 
sessment oa land-owners and farmers^ which betng 
equally laid om by the valued rent, the data for the 
calculation of that assessmeni remains invariably the 
same* 

In the Parish ^Lochwinnoeky the capital stodb of 
^400, which bekmged to the poor,, is expended for 
their support; so that an assessment or voluntary 
subscripticxk must now be resorted to. 

In JEaglesham^ the number of poor is seventeen, 
who are paid from 1 2s. to 36^. per quarter. A 
yearly assessment, of fifty gukieas^ is ai present laid 
equally upon the landlord and tenants^ whichy with 
the coUeciions at the churchy serves for thebr sup- 
port 

In the R(n/al Burgh ofRefitfreWy the poor have a 
cafHrtal stock of ^962, the interest of which, and the 
collections at the church, are the provision for from 
twenty-five to thurty paupers,, some of whom receive 
very small pensions, and others at the rate of firom 
a&2 105. to £4f I OS. per quarter. 

Having thus given an account of the state of the 
parochial poor in the large towns and most populous 
parts of this county, it becomes unnecessary to enter 
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into any farther detail on this subject, by descending 
to country parishes, where the state of the poor and 
mode of management are nearly the same as when 
the Statistical accounts were published. In the pa- 
rishes of Meams, Inchinnan, Erskine, Innerkip, Hous- 
ton and Ejlmalcolm, which are UmdwardpmsheSj no 
great- alteration has taken place, excepting that a 
greater expense is incurred, chiefly on account of the 
rises on the price of all the means of subsistence. 
Still, the ordinary allowance to the poor in these six 
parishes is only from 10^. to 405. per quarter. The 
numbers of the poor on the poors roll in each parish, 
and the provision for them will be seen in the follow- 
ing tables; the first of which contains a statement of 
their circumstances in 1791-94 when the Statistical 
volumes were published, and is chiefly compiled from 
that work; the second exhibits their present num- 
bers, and amount of sums raised and annually ex- 
pended, for their support. 

It is to be observed, that, in the tables, the column 
of paupers contains only those on the roll; but the 
column of provision includes what was allowed to 
occasional poor, so that it would be erroneous to cal- 
culate from this the individual expense of each pau- 
per, or to judge of the oeconomy of the manage^ 
ment. These circumstances can only be deduced 
from such details as have been given of particular 
parishes. 
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Table of the numbers of poor in 1791-9* and of 
the sums distributed for their reUef. 



of capital 



Cathcarl,. . 
Eaglesham. 
Eastwood,. 
Erskine,... 
Houston,.. 

Inchinnan, 

Innerkip. 

Kilbarchan,. . . 
Kilmalcolm,.., 
Lochwinnochj 

Meams, 

Neiiston, 

Renfrew, 

Paisley-town," 
Paisley-abbey, 
Port-Glasgow, 
Greenock, 



1541517175 179 4l3t5,l 
Collections at churches as above, 1517,1 



o( op 

Oj 00 

a 
c^, oju 
o| (h 

O 00 
140. o'o 

6. oo 

o o'o 

a 00 

00 

Oj GO 
4301*7 
415j op 

Oj 0,0 
360l (^0 



Interest of capital as above,. 



a Iscludci the pHnperi and cipenict of the town hoipiul. 



Table of the numbers of poor in 1810-11 uid 8 

distributed for thdr relief* 




a laclude* tht pauper* and eipente* of the town hoipitil. 
b tncludci the Mtesuneni, 5tc. of the Tillage of Johnnone. 
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Imf^bi^om fir the nke^ of tke indigwt ^i 
The Royal Infirmary of Ghngow, ostabUdbe^ hf 
charter m I79i, ip:ui erected iix l792-3» acid opeit'^ 
ed for patknta in nd4. The ob^eet9 of tbat eKt^« 
sive cb«rit»ble ioatitutiofi are not coniuied to the q|^ 
t]p of GbsgQMr« It v» imoftded for tbe di^^i^^ 
poor of Ae popttfous diatrkts of the W««t of ^Qt^ 
Ujk1> of courae its beRefit9 extend to R^frew^ire; 
and numbers of gentlemen in tW county being ^nb-^ 
scribert^ they are ^titled to recommond patientis m 
t<»rina of the regulttiQ«^% By these regulations it m 
provided, that iQcorporatiQmy or 9oeietie»» f^m 
which regular and perpetual recommendations m^y 
be expected, vho havo contributed ^50, maiy re^ 
comn^^ tMFo patients amtually, but not to h^TO 
more^than one p2ktieti!K& die Infirmary at the samo 
time; and tljoie who hatQ contributed iSlQO, v^^y 
recommend four^ and have two patienta in ^ Hw^. 
at the ^me time. Sereral parishea in Ronfrewahir^ 
have contributed ^^Q, and some j^iOO, m^ oiAmr 
ed the right of recommending patiently the power pf 
nominating being veated in the miniater of the f%^ 
rish. 

Within the county of Renfrew there are two in-» 
stitutiona somewhat aimilar to the Royal Infirm^n^i 
and which, though of email ejvitent, and limited ne 
to their object, have been attended with moist saluta- 
ry eflSgeta; these are the D^sp^sary »nd lioua? q( 
Recovery in Paiaiey, and» the Hospital and Mrm^y 
in Chreenock. 

The Paisley Dispensary^ commenced in i786> and 

2S 
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has been attended with very happy effects among the 
lower classes of industrious inhabitants of the town 
and suburbs. It has been uniformly supported by 
yearly subscriptions; and though the amount of 
these at the time the Statistical account was publish- 
ed in 1792 amounted to only about jf 130 yearly, yet 
much distress has been alleviated, by the distribution 
of medicines, and the gratuitous advice of the medi- 
cal practitioners in Paisley. But this most valuable 
institution was still imperfect. There was no build- 
ing where the patient might be properly treated, and 
to which persons labouring imder epidemic disorders 
might be removed, so as to arrest the progress of 
infection ; the subscribers therefore to this charity, 
while they continued the institution of the Dispensary, 
adopted the resolution of building a House of RecO' 
*oery^ which was opened in the year 1 805, for the re- 
ception of patients. It is built on the bank of the ri- 
ver Cart in an open airy situation; — ^with a garden 
around it; — and not obstructed by other buildings. 
The advantages of such institutions are so fully un- 
derstood, so universally acknowledged, and so justly 
appreciated, that it is unnecessary to say any thing 
in their favour. It will be enough, merely to state 
the management for the three years 1809, 1810, and 
1811, as drawn from the annual reports relating to 
that charity. From these it appears, that the total 
number of patients admitted to the benefit of the 
conjoined institution, since the opening of the Dispen- 
sary in 1786, was 8057: that there were admitted 
in all during the years 1809, 1810, and 1811, 977 
patients, of whom— 
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Cured, 684 

Relieved, 92. 

Died, 97 

Sent to the Town Hospital, 6 

Left the town, 46 

Dismissed for irregularities, ....••....;.••• 8 

Sent to the Lunatic cells, 1 

Remained on the books 3 1 st Dec. 1811, 43 

— 977 

Of the above number, there were 119 received 
into the House of Recovery, during those three years. 
Sixty-one of those had fever, some of them contagi- 
ous in a very high degree : nine of them died, one 
left the house convalescent, the other fifty-one were 
dismissed perfectly cured. 

• Twenty-three were admitted who had met with se- 
vere accidents: two of them died, seventeen were 
dismissed cured, two greatly relieved, one was sent 
to the Town Hospital, and one remains. 

Thirty-three were admitted labouring under other 
coitiplaints: of these, eight died, three were dismis- 
sed by desire of friends, seven were greatly relieved, 
twelve were dismissed cured, and three remain. 

One admitted under small-pox was cured, and one 
under measles remains. 

An account of the receipt and expenditure for 
the same three years will give a. view of the cecono- 
mical mode of managing this charity. 



f > < 



The ttkoie rempts xeere ■asjoUew; 



Subscriptions and do. 

nations,' Sti I"? 

Interest, | 8S IT l 

Pablk collections ati 

churches,,. 
Payments from house 

patients, SiC 



Total receipt, 



I ^ 



458 



S^2S7 18! 6 
S4 6i 6 



12110 






ExpenSHm^. 



, lUiediunes, ...«.«....« 
Provisions, coals, &c. 



Purniture, 

Repairs and improve- 
ments on bouse 
and garden 

Misceltiineous articles 

Total expenditure, 



97 J 2 
6]'- 



^. s. C/I3S. s. tL 



4!jl08 
4 77 
1 54 



10| C4, 

32 



OllSSplig 81279 



IS 4 

10 



il 



It of thit article in 1609, wai owiD£ tc 
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The whole fiind or stock bdoi^ifig !» this chirity 
on the Sl6t of December 1811, amounted to i£#S8 
4f. 8dL; to which may be added a recent beqMSt of 
^lOO by an opulent trader of E^usSey, not yeit brought 
10 account. Hie subscriptions g£ individuate are 
firom one to five guineas yearly, and the amount 6f 
them £ot 18112 is £S20y so dut tiiis exceUeht instil 
tution is likely to become more extensively nseluL 
The wimie management of the coi^oined institutioa 
IS ooaunitted to eighteen gentlem^i choeen by the 
aufasoribers, together with diose who ai^e qualified by 
their subscriptions of three guineas or upwards to act 
as managers. The medical department is gratuitous- 
ly undertaken by the physicians and surgecuas of 
Paisley; the more immediate care of patients is com- 
mitted to an apothecary, and the internal manage- 
ment of the boose to a nurse or house-keeper. 

Although there have been at Greenock for a a)n« 
eiderabie time» distributions of medicines to the poor^ 
yiet an institudon^ similar to d&at of Paisley, was 
much wanted, and found to be absolutely necessary 
in that crowded town. The necessity of a House 
of Recovery, to be apfrnTpiiated for the reception cf 
persons afflicHed widi infioctious disorders, so as to 
check contagion in its commencement, was siroag* 
iy felt in the end of 1806. A malignant fever, 
introdooed at that time by some foreign seamen, car** 
lied off a considerable number of inhabitants, and it 
was jttsdy observed that '^ their lives might in all 
probibilky Jba:ve bi^n preserved to their families 
and the public, if the means had existed of check- 
ing the contagion^ by the immedn^e seclusion of 
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** tbose bj whom the disease was imported/' •v In con- 
^uence dierefore of a donation of a quarter of an acre 
of land from Sir John Shaw Stewart the superior, and 
of liberal subscriptions and donations from the mer- 
diants, inhabitants and various societies in Greenock, 
the Hospital and Infirmary of that town was erected 
in 1808, and opened for the reception of patients in 
June 18o9. The expense of erecting and furnishing 
this building, including the value of the small gar- 
den and site of the building, amounted to ^2394 lOs. 
6di and the subscriptions and donations for defray- 
ing this expense;— for supporting the charity for two 
years;— -and for raising ^500, in aid of the fund for 
a Bridewell or Work-house, were; 

Donation by the superior, one-fourth of 

an acre of land, value ^ 420 

Subscription by Greenock magistrates^. • 200 O 

Do. by the magistrates of Port-Glasgow, 1 00 

Do. by the Society of wrights...... 100 O 

Do. do. of coopers 70 

Do. 1 3 individuals or societies, £S0 each, 650 O 

Do. 2 do. or do. at ^30 and j^31 10^. 61 10 Q 

Do. 8 do. or do. at £25 each, 200 O 

Do. 16 do. or do. at ii^20 and ^21,.... 323 O 

Do. 9 do. or do. at £l5 and £l5 I5s., 140 5 

Do. 63 do. or do. at ^€10 and a^lO 10^., 643 10 



Carried forward, 2908 5 



« See printed report of the managerft. 



Brought forward, 2908 5 O 
Do, 106 from £\ is. to £l 7«., ••..... 511 6 O 
Legacy fit)m a lady,...;... 150 O O 

Collections at churdies, interest, &c. &c. 217 6 9 

'i • . ' 

3786 17 9 

In nearly two years, viz. from the 14tfa of June 
1809 to the 2d of May 1811, there were admitted 
into this infirmary 150 patients, of these 

Cured, 108 

Relieved, • — .— •• 15 

Died, 4 * 14 

Dismissed for irregularity, •... 4p 

Made an out-patient^ ^...•...•...•.....— - 1, 

Discharged at his own request,,.. I 

Incurable,. «............. •...;••••..;• I> 

Remained in the house on 2d May 1811,.. •••••. 6 



150 



Besides, 149 out-patients received medicines and 
advice, and a considerable number of these hav^ 
been attended in their own houses by medical gen- 
tlemen of the institution. 

The ordinary exposes of this institution will be 
best illustrated by the following abstract of the ac« 
count of expenditure for the above period. 



I 
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For medicines,^^^^.^.^^^.^.^.^.^^.,.^. 75 9 

Provisions, coals, &c...^.^.;...^...^.,,^^^^ 203 IS 8 
House-keeper and nurse's wages,-*,,.^.^^ &? 19 7 

Repairs, gardeners* wages, &c^.^ .... 17 8 8 

Grottnd*rent and feu-duty ,.„^..^„^.^„.„.^. 45 8 4 
Advertising, printing, insurance, inci- 

469 15 S 

The committee of management consiMa of four* 
teen gentlemen of Greenock, and the ministei^s of 
that town, and of Port-Glasgow. The mediciti 4c* 
partment is committed to the physicians and 9uiige* 
ons in Greenock; and the duty of apothecary ha$ 
been hitherto discharged gratMitously by the youilg 
gentlemen who attend the Hospital £cHr medical in* 
struction. It appears from the medical report^ that 
during one year thirty of the patients had contagious 
fever, all of whom recovered except two* ^^ So hr 
^^ vourable a result can only be imputed to the great 
<« advantages which an establishment of this kind 
^^ possesses over any private treatment, both in the 
^ more complete ventilatkm of apartmaits* fo con- 
^ ducive to the recovery of fever^tienta, and the 
^.^ more exact aiUierence to the directiona of the me- 
^^ dical attendants; not to mention the liberal em* 
** ployment of wine, and other expensive articles of 
^ medicine, whtcfa the poor caa rarely obcain in saf* 
^' ficient quantity to render any effectual service*'' * 

a See priated report of Greenock Infimuuy. 
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£c/i/cfl/ion.— There is reason to believe^ that pri- 
or to the Reformation, there were schools in Scotland 
maintained from the ecclesiastical revenues. We 
find an enactment in our ancient statutes, at the end 
of the 15th century, that all barons and substan- 
tial freeholders should put their heirs to the schools:* 
and we find, in the 1 6th century, our Reformers so 
careful for the maintenance of schools, that, when 
the church lands and teinds (tithes) were annexed to 
the crown, as already mentioned,** an exception was 
made of the teinds appropriated for colleges and 
schools, which, though other teinds were allowed to 
be alienated, were prohibited from being sold. An 
act of the privy council in the reign of James VI, 
*^ that in every parish a school shall be established, 
•* and a fit teacher appointed," was ratified and ex- 
tended by an act of parliament in the reign of Charles 
11;^ all which circumstances shew the uniform at- 
tention which was paid to this important matter. 
The parochial schools were fully established by an 
act in 1 696, improved and enlarged by a late sta- 
tute;* and, as has been well observed, they are ** a 
*^ constituent part of our civil and reliigious establish- 
** ment, and have provided for the instruction of the 
poor of every class, to an extent, and with a degree 
of success, surpassing every similar institution, in 



cc 



a Xames IV. 1496. c, S7. '* All baronit and tabitantioat ircholderU 
" tould put thair airis to ye ichulit.** 
b See pages 73 and 74. 
c 1663. c. S. 
d Act 43. Geo. HI. c. 54* 
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any country of the world." * In conformity to 
these statutes, public schools have been long esta- 
blished in the country parishes in Renfrewshire: and 
here, as in other counties, the teacher is provided 
with a school-house, dwelling-house, garden and 
small salary, formerly variable from £5 \0s. to 
^11; and now not under ^16 13^. Ad. nor above 
£22 As. 5jd: per annum; which may however be 
augmented at future periods. The school-wages, or 
fees to the teacher, were, not many years ago, only 
Is. 6d. or 2s. and are still only about 3^. or Ss, 6d. per 
quarter for english; about 4fS. for writing, arith- 
metic, and book-keeping; and about 5s. for latin; so 
that the means of education always were, and still 
are, accessible even to persons in the lowest ranks in 
life; an advantage of which the peasantry of Scot- 
land have uniformly availed themselves. In the 
country parishes of Renfrewshire there are thirteen 
parochial schools;^ the salaries of the teachers, paid 
equally by the heritors and farmers, amount in all to 
^266 45. 5d. In these schools poor children belong- 
ing to the parish, recommended by the heritors or 
kirk session, receive education, in some cases gratis, 
and in others at about half the fees paid by ordinary 
scholars, and which are charged on the parish funds. 
Besides the established parochial schools, there are 
private schools to be found in every part of the coun- 
try, and in every populous village. In Paisley, 



a Sermon by Sir Henry MoncrcifF WcUwood Bart, for the benefit of 

the I^ancasterian school. 
b 6ee tabic in the dnnendix« 
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Port-Glasgow, and Greenock, numerous public and 
private schools have long existed, in which various 
branches of education are ably taught. In Paisley, 
the Rector of the grammar school is provided with a 
good school-house and dwelling-house; his income 
arises from the fees of i 0^. 6d. per quarter paid 
by each of his scholars, and the small salary of a&l7 
1^. 8rf. paid by the town. A Writing master is 
also allowed a salary of £8 6.5. Sd. by the town, 
his chief emoluments arising from the fees from his 
scholars. In Port-Glasgow, three teachers are allow- 
ed a^20 each per annum, besides fees from their 
scholars: and in Greenock, the Latin teacher is allow- 
ed e&25, and the Teacher of writing and mathematics 
J&30, besides the ordinary fees from their pupils* 
In this town an Academy for the instruction of youth 
in various branches of science was projected in the 
year 1809; but it is believed, that differences of o- 
opinion about the tax most eligible for raising a fund 
for this seminary, have prevented its establishment. 
On the subject of educating the poor there is, how- 
ever, no difference of opinion. In all parts of the 
county one sentiment universally prevails, that every 
person ought to be taught to read. By disseminating 
instruction the best interests of the individual and of 
society are promoted and secured: and. in Scotland 
we have the satisfaction to experience, that know- 
ledge, virtue and happiness, are most intimately con- 
nected, and mutually support each othen 

The education bestowed on children by their pa- 
rents is commonly reading, writing and arithmetic. 
The poor in the Hospital of Paisley, or those who 
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are educated at the expense of the public, are taught 
reading only. Charity schools for the education of 
the poor are few in number. Excepting the Sunday 
schools, a school founded by Mrs Margaret Hutch- 
eson in 1795, is the only free school in this part of 
the country. She succeeded to a considerable fortune, 
by the death of a brother in the island of Antigua; 
and, besides other useful charities, she bequeathed 
jf 1500 for a school in Paisley, to be called Hutche- 
son^s charity school^ for the instruction of poor chil- 
dren in reading, writing, and arithmetic. To the ori- 
ginal donation there has recently been added a bequest 
of £500 by an opulent trader already alluded to.* 
This school is under the patronage of nine persons, 
viz. the three magistrates, a member from each of the 
three kirk-sessions, the preses of the Town Hospital, 
of the old society of weavers, and of the society of 
merchants, lliis is likely to prove a most useful in- 
stitution; and, as the patrons or govemc^rs of the 
school, are not laid under any particular restrictions 
relating to the mode of teaching, they are adopting 
the Lancasterian method, now generally understood 
in all parts of the kingdom. 
It has been already mentioned, that (Hie of the ef- 
. fects of our extensive manufactures may be a relaxa* 
tion of morals; and it has also been stated,^ that the 
young persons, who attend the numerous large ma- 
nufactories, are in a very great degree precludedfrom 
the ordinary n^eans of education. To remedy these 



% Sec pages 297 and %%8^ 
\ See pH^ ^^%* 
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rrils, schools have been established and are support- 
ed by the owners of several cotton mills in this coun* 
ty; and, about fourteen years ago, a society wa« 
formed in Paisley for establishing and conducting 
Sunday schools. At the former, boys and girls, em- 
ployed in cotton mills or manufacturing establish- 
ments, are taught reading, in school rooms near the 
works: a plan which has been adopted at the mills 
formerly mentioned at Thomly-bank, at PoUock- 
shaws, at Levem, and at Johnstone. At Johnstone, 
one teacher instructs from 90 to 100 boys and 
girls; at Thomly-bank, a teacher and his assistant 
have 140 young persons under their tuition: the 
Lancasterian method has not been yet adopted at any 
of these mills. The Sunday schools in Paisley are 
intended for young persons, of all descriptions, who 
are employed through the week, and cannot ob- 
tain education otherwise: they are thirty-eight in 
number; are supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions; and are said to be attended by about 1400 
young persons. In consequence of the great admix- 
ture of people from the West-Highlands, two of these 
schools are appropriated to the teaching reading of the 
Gaslic language. But, however well disposed the 
owners of manufacturing establishments may be, and 
however liberal and humane the conduct of the di- 
rectors of Sunday schools, still it is to be feared, that 
neither the schools established at- factories, nor the 
Sunday schools iii great towns, are sufficient to reme- 
dy the defects arising from the neglect of early edu- 
cation. The long attendance in work rooms unfits 
the pupil for benefiting by the lessons of the teacher: 
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the same remark will apply to the Sunday schools: and 
there is reason to fear that young persons will consider 
attendance on that day as a continuation of labour and 
confinement, nor can they be expected to apply their 
minds so diligently as to obtain much advantage from 
thosewellintendedinstitutions. Besides^Sunday schools 
are adapted to benefit those only who have previous- 
ly obtained some instruction in reading : they may 
improve such, or prevent their losing what they have 
actually acquired, but cannot be a complete substi- 
tute for the regular schools in which the first elements 
are to be learned. Nor ought the precious blessings of 
health to be deemed unworthy of attention on a day 
which serves as a " pause from toil;*' when the mind 
might be cheared, the spirits revived, and the con- 
stitution, injured by close confinement at no very 
healthy employment, might be in some measure re- 
cruited, by the breathing of free and wholesome air 
in the open fields. That poor children, whose gra** 
tifications are so limited, should be excluded from 
this enjoyment, will, to every feeling mind, be a 
a matter of regret. If children are to be taught, ear- 
ly instruction at school, before they are sent to a ma- 
nufactory to gain their subsistence, must be resorted 
to. If this has been neglected, which indeed is too 
often the case, then probably daily tuition in the 
school of the mill or factory, at an early hour in 
the morning, before the thoughts are dissipated with 
the busy scene, or the spirits e^diausted with the 
day's labour, will most eflFectually ensure progress 
in education. The slight suggestions now offered are 
merely submitted to the consideration of those who 
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have, with much humanity, directed their attention 
to this interesting subject. 

Friendly Societies. — For a long period, numerous 
societies formed by the working classes for the re- 
lief of their own members, have subsisted in this 
county: they have been attended with beneficial ef- 
fects, and their number is increasing, probably in 
consequence of being recognized and protected by the 
legislature. Of these benefit societies^ or box clubs^ 
there may probably be about sixty in the county, and 
about forty of these are established at Paisley and the 
suburbs. They have been wisely and benevolently in- 
stituted by the labouring part of the community, as a 
mutual insurance against poverty. Persons in the same 
condition, or from the same part of the country, or 
residing in the same village, are associated together, 
and by monthly or weekly payments, amounting to 
about 6s. or Ss. in the year, create a fund or reve- 
nue out of which the diseased and the aged are re- 
lieved, as matter of right, not of charity. The fa- 
vourable tendency and good effects of such as- 
sociations are, security against improvidence, pre- 
serving the parochial funds for absolute paupers, 
and lowering the rate of assessment for the poor. 
This last effect has been experienced in the parish of 
Govan in the neighbouring county of Lanark, where 
the poor, partly from the establishment of friendly 
societies, are less numerous, and supported at a lower 
rate than in any other parish of the same population. 
Their beneficial effects in the town and suburbs of 
Paisley are also very considerable, as may be easily 
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gathered from examining the amount distributed to 
indigent members of the societies established in that 
district : from accurate accounts of thirty-five of the 
Journeymen and Friendly societies, it appears, that 
the sums expended by them for the relief of their 
members, in the five following years, were; 

£. s. d. 

1805, 1093 19 3 

1806, 954 8 10 

1807, 952 S Of 

1808, 977 10 1 

1809, 961 9 Oi 



Sum, 4939 12 S 



Yearly average, 987 18 5t 

It is supposed that other societies in Paisley and 
the neighbourhood distribute ^600 per annum; and 
that there may be, at least, jfiOOO yearly expended 
by similar associations in other parts of the county; 
of course, there is an annual fund of if 2500, raised 
among the working classes in Renfrewshire for the 
support of their own members. 

The management of these societies is judicious and 
frugal. If any of their members are disabled or 
sick, they are visited by a surgeon and some of the 
society. If the patient is confined to bed, they or- 
der the highest provision that their regulations allow, 
which is commonly about 5s. per week: if he is not 
confined to bed, a lower provision is ordered, ac« 
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cording to the nature of the case; in general about 
one half of the sick-bed allowance. Those who in- 
cline may become members of more than one society; 
and in old age, or when in distress, they receive the 
stipulated allowance from each; so that a person in 
health, who spares a little money for the funds of 
such societies, may obtain some support, when he is 
no longer able to provide for himself or fatnily In 
some of the Agricultural surveys of English counties, 
the scheme of levying from the young and healthy, 
a small sum to be put out upon accumulated interest 
for the advantage of the aged and infirm, is highly 
approved. of as a mean of correcting the great evil 
of increased poors rate: and it is very properly cal- 
led taking labour to support itself. " Age and in- 
*' firmity would then dip its hand into the purse it 
*' had helped to fill; honest pride would be preserv- 
** ed, industry encouraged, and the latter part of a 
*' poor man's life would terminate in comfort." * 

From what has been stated it appears, that the 
parochial assessments in this county, collections at 
places of public worship, annual subscriptions for in- 
firmaries, and distributions by friendly societies, when 
brought into one sum, are probably not less than 
5^14000 per annum. The several institutions now 
mentioned do not supersede the necessity of nume- 
rous private charities, nor associations of individuals 
for benevolent purposes. To detail these is impos- 
sible and unnecessary: it is enough to observe, that 
in no part of the kingdom do the claims of the indi- 



a Kent's Survey of Norfolk, p. 174. 
2 U 
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gent and distressed meet with more sympathy zni 
charitable relief than in Renfrewshire. A recent 
institution in Paisley, for affording aid to indigent 
females, conducted by respectable persons of their 
own sex, for which about ,^600 have been collected 
in five months, affords one among many instances of 
the charitable disposition of all ranks. 

The only other remark which occurs regarding 
the poor is, that it would be matter of good police to 
limit the number of houses for retailing spirituous li. 
quors. The licences issued for this purpose are 686, 
^d in some years they have exceeded 700; when to 
the legal dealers are added some hundreds who carry 
on the sale of spirits in an illicit manner, the danger 
to which thoughtless persons are exposed is obvious; 
and it is to be feared that from this circumstance 
many may have not only been involved in poverty 
but even tempted to crimes. 

In answer to the inquiries of the board of agricul- 
ture concerning houses of correction; it may be ob- 
served, that in a populous county like Renfrewshire, 
probably many petty crimes and misdemeanours 
might be checked, were such houses erected in pro- 
per situations. No Bridewell exists as yet, but at 
Greenock. The bill for regulating the police of 
Paisley makes provision for one at that town; but, 
while the other provisions of the bill were, to the 
great benefit of the town of Paisley, immediately 
followed out, no effectual steps have been taken to 
carry into execution this part of it, in which all the 
populous adjoining parishes have a deep concern^ 
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SECTION IX. — POPULATION. 

The population of Scotland has been accurately 
ascertained at four different periods, viz. by Dr 
Webster in 1753-5; by the ministers of the different 
J>arishes when the Statistical volumes were published 
in 1791-7; by the population bill brought into parlia- 
ment by Mr Abbot, now speaker of the House of 
Commons, in 1801; and by a similar act in 1811, 
The resuhs of these enumerations of the inhabitants 
of North Britain, without taking into view persons 
ierving in the navy and army, were; 

1753^5 J 1,265,380. 

1791-7, 1,526,492. Increase in 40 years, 261,11* 

1801, 1,599,068. Increase in 7 years, 72,57© 

181 1,* 1,804,864. Increase in JO years, 205,796 



Total increase in 57 years, 539,484 

Since the year 1 755, every county in Scotland ha» 
advanced in population, excepting the county of 
Elgin. The great increase has been in the counties 
of Edinburgh and Lanark, and the neighbouring 
commercial and manufacturing districts. In the 
county of Edinburgh, the rate of increase since 
that period, is in the proportion of 5 to S; in 

ac See tabic of population of the different counties in the appendix. 
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Lanarkshire, as 7 to S; and in Renfrewshire, as 7 
to 2 ; the populaticn of this shire at different periods 
being as follows; 

1695, 3960 families, 
1753-5, 26,645 persons. 
179 1 -7, 62,853 — — — Increase in 40 years, 36,208 

1801, 78,056 Increase in 7 years, 15,^03 

1811, 92,596 — Increase m 1 years, 3 4,540 



Total increase in 57 years, 65,951 

When the seamen employed in registered vessels, 
who, as already mentioned, amount to 4983, and 
the men belonging to this county now serving in the 
army, navy and militia, are added to the enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants taken in 1811, the total popu^ 
lation is considerably above 100,000, so that it may 
be fairly computed that the inhabitants of Renfrew- 
shire have quadrupled in the last 57 years, a circum- 
stance unexampled in any county in Scotland. 

The rise and progress of the most considerable 
towns and villages of this county having been already 
mentioned, it may now be proper to give a statement 
of their population as it stood in 18i 1, and which k 
9S follows; 
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Paisley town and suburbs, ...29,541 

Greenock,... ^ ....• 17)581 

Port-Giasgow,. * 5-,042 

Johnstone, 3,647 

Pollockshaws, , * 8 084 

Lochwinnoch, 1,907 

Kilbarchan, 1,898 

Renfrew, 1,637 

Barrhead and Newton-Ralston...... 1,230 

Thornly Bank, 1,073 

Eaglesham, 943 

Neilston, 683 

Linwood, ...*. .^ 553 

Houstoun, ^. 524 

Gourock, 500 

Grahamstown in the parish of Neilston, 448 

DafF or Innerkip, 430 

Gateside and Chappelin the parish of Neilston, 394 
Crofthead in do. 327 

West Arthurlee, in do. 805 

^^liinaicoiiii, „,„«,«»•«•« •••••••••••«••• ••••••••••••••...•.....•...M. jSi*9x 

Newton in the parish of Mearns, 280 

Total inhabiting towns and villages, 72^317 

And this sum, deducted from 92,596, the whole pa- 
pulation of the county, leaves 20,279, the number 
of persons living in the country. 
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From a careful pefusal of the Statistical volumes, 
published in ITJ\-T, it appears that the number of 
inhabitants in each parish, and their ages, were then 
as follow; 

Population table for 1791-7. 
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The population of each parish as taken under the 
acts of parliament in 1801 and 1811 wsus; 



1801. 



1811. 



Males. [Femalef Toul. 



f 



••»• ... 



Catbcarty... 
Eagleshaxn, 
Eastwood,,, 
Erskine,.... 
Greenock)., 
Houstouu,, 
Inchinnan, 

Innerkip m. 

Kilbarchai), 

Kilmalcolm, •••. 
Lochwinnochi^ 

Mearns,. ••••••• 

Neiliton, ....••. 

Paisley, 

Do. Abbey, 



652 
588 

1.652 
419 

8,196 
884 
239 
635 

1,437 
544 

1,371 
756 



Males. Femalest TpuL 



1 



Port-Glasgow,' 1,748 
Renfrew, ' 962 



1,702 2,094 3,796 



7,821 
6,592 



537| 1,059 

588 1,176 
1,723 8,375 

4281 847 
9,26217,458' 
1,007, 1,891 

22S| 462 

732 1,3671 
2,314 3,751 1 

586 1,130 
1,584 2,955 

9581 1,714 



9,205 
7,561 
2,117 
1,069 



36,068 41,988 



17,026 

14,146! 

3,865 

2,031 j 



714 735 1,440 



696 
2,241 

483 
7,978 

940 

342 

718 
1,625 

713 
1,618 

860 
2,205 
8,843 
7,614 
2,322 



728 
2,604 
480 



11.06419,042 



1,104 
299 
914 
1,938 
761 
1,896 
1,081 
,2,744 
11,094 
9,171 
2,794 



4,845 
963 



1,076 1,229 



2,044 

641 

1,6381 

3,563 

1,474 

3,514 

1,941 

4,949 

19,937 

16,785 

5,116 

2,3051 



78,056140,98850,636 91 ,624 



From these tables it appears, that, when the po- 
pulation lists were taken in 1791-7, in 1801 and 
in 1811^ there was uniformly a great excess of fe- 
males; and this disproportion between the sexes has 
evidently increased at each successive period. This 
may be illustrated by the following table, which may 
become still more interesting if compared with simi- 
lar tables constructed for other places. 
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Table of the males and females in Renfrewshire at 
different periods, and the proportions to 1000 at 
each period. 

Real nmnKeri. Prop, to 1000. 

Males. Females. Total. M les. Females, 

l^gi-Y, 30,729 32,124 62,853 488 512 

1801, .36,068 41,988 78,056 462 53S 

1811, 40,988 50,636 91,624 447 553 

It may be here observed, that this great difference 
between the numbers of males and females, chiefly 
exists in great towns, and in parishes where manu- 
facturing and commercial establishments are situated: 
but, in country parishes, where there are no manu- 
factures and no towns or villages, the balance is kept 
even. Thus in the parishes of Erskine, Inchinnan 
and Kilmalcolm the numbers of males and females 
are nearly equal, the amount being ; 

Males, Females. TotaL 

For 1801, 1202 1237 2439 

And for 1811, 1538 1540 3078 

It is not possible to obtain regular and accurate 
tables of the births, burials and marriages in Ren- 
frewshire, because in most country parishes in Scot- 
land, no distinct records of these are kept/ The- 
proportion of male avd female birtlis^ as appears from 
the Statistical account of parishes in Renfrewshire, is 

a The circumstances which occasion defects in' these records are eX' 
plained in the Arrricultural survey of Dumbartonshire, p. 292. 
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14 to 1 S," being very nearly the same ratio as the re- 
sult of the survey of ninety-nine parishes of Scotland 
in 1801 under the population act, where the num- 
ber of male births was 2512, and of females ^309. 

It has been already mentioned, that the demand for 
labour in this district has occasioned a great influx of 
strangers: a very few are from England; a great ma- 
ny from Ireland ; and a still greater number from the 
Highlands of Scotland, particularly from Argyleshire. 
When the account of the population of Greenock 
was taken in 1791, there appears to have been in 
that town 1433 heads of families natives of Argyle- 
jshire, among whom the prevailing name was Camp- 
bell; and probably there Vas nearly the same 
number of Highlanders in Paisley, The numbers of 
natives of the Highlands of Scotland increased so ra- 
pidly in those towns, that it was found expedient, 
in each of them, to erect a chapel for public wor- 
ship and religious instruction in the Gaelic language. 

The food and mode of living having been alreadv 
noticed, and the prices of provisions fully detailed:** 
it is not necessary to offer any farther remarks on 
these subjects. 

With regard to the healthiness of the district; to 
what has been said upon this subject under the article 
climate,*" it may be added, that, in consequence of the 
moist atmosphere, rheumatic complaints are common 
among persons in every condition of life : nervous 

a See Statistical Accotint of Scotland, vol. xv. p. 73. 
b See pages 160 and 172. 
c See page 1 %, 

2 X 
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fevers at times appear, but they are neither very gene- 
ral, nor uncommonly fatal : consumptive complaints 
are frequent. Instances of longevity, however,* are 
well authenticated. Robert Semple of Beltrees, one 
of the first nomination of Justices of Peace for Scot- 
land after the union, died in 1789, aged 108 years.^ 
la 1739, there is said to have been living in the 
work- house of St Margaret's, Westminster, Mar- 
garet Patton, bom in the parish of Lochwinnoch, 
aged i38 years. ^ And, when the Statistical accoimt 
of the parish of Renfrew was published in 1791, 
there were, in a population of only 1628 souls, 
seventy-seven persons above 70 years of age, many 
of whom were above 80, and some above ninety.^ 

a See Stat. Account, voK zv. p. 4S2. and Sir John Sinclair on Health 
and Longevity. 

b See Stat. Account, vol. zv. p. 7S. 
€ See Stat. Account, vol. ii. p. 172. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT, AND REMEDIES^ 



IN the course of this report hints of many improve- 
ments have been given; and, probably, the mere 
mention of obstacles to farther improvements, and 
defects in present practices, may suggest the proper 
remedies: on these subjects, therefore, it will not be 
necessary to enlarge. 

The obstacles to improvement enumerated and 
dwelt upon in the agricultural reports of other 
counties are, want of power to^ inclose, tithes, 
poors-rate, the laws of entail, bad roads, the mode 
of letting land, existing prejudices among landed 
proprietors regarding the size of farms, and degree 
of interest in the lands which the lease allows to the 
occupier. Such obstacles have either no existence 
in Renfrewshire, or their effects in retarding im- 
provements have not been felt. In so far as con- 
cerns the public it is enough to refer to the reports 
in which such subjects are discussed.* 

Real obstacles to improvement in thisi, county^ 
have arisen from deficiency of capital, from an unr 
favourable climate, and from want of disseminated 

» See Agric«Uaral •urveys of Cheshire, £»«( Lothian and P^ets^^ceu 
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knowledge: these are circumstances which may re- 
quire consideration. 

The first of these, deficiency of capital^ is proba- 
bly the greatest obstacle to agricultural improvement. 
Manufacturing and commercial pursuits have engag- 
ed most general attention in this district, and employ- 
ed more than a due proportion of capital, which has 
been thus withheld from agriculture. 

Extensive improvements in reclaiming wastes^ 
trenching, draining, inclosing and manuring, cannot 
be accomplished without incurring very considerable 
expense; and, in general, the capital of farmers in 
this county, is inadequate for such operations, or for 
bringing their farms to the highest state of improve- 
ment. It is hoped, that the gradual increase of ca- 
pital which has no doubt taken place, is now in some 
degree, remedying this evil; and the farmer, having 
full security for enjoying the fruits of his skill and 
industry, may be expected to employ that capital ia 
accomplishing many beneficial improvements. 

The moisture of the climate in this part of Scot- 
land, occasions a more precarious seedtime and har- 
vest than in other more genial situations. From this 
cause the labours of the husbandman are often re- 
tarded, and his expenses increased. Though an un- 
favourable climate does not admit of a remedy, yet 
its effects may be mitigated by the mode of manag- 
ing and cultivating the soil. The farmer, instead of 
directing his attention to com as the primary object, 
should turn his views to the improvement of his grass 
fields and pastures: those, in many cases, might be 
greatly meliorated by draining, by top-dressing, and by 
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saving them from the tread of cattle in wet weather, 
and particularly in winter. As the dairy is already 
an important object in this county, the directing the 
chief attention to the improvements of the pastures 
will not be felt as a change of the system of manage-, 
ment, but merely as the prosecution of apian already 
known to be beneficial. Fields rendered as dry as 
the plough and the spade can make them, — enrich- 
ed with manure, — sown down with grass, and allow- 
ed to remain in pasture, and saved from the poach- 
ing and treading of cattle, will prove far more pro- 
ductive. The rich herbage which such fields will 
afford while in pasture, and the weighty and abun- 
dant crops of grain which may be obtained from 
them when occasionally thrown into tillage, will 
compensate for this more limited cultivation by the 
plough. Early plowing and sowing,, hand-weeding, 
hand-hoeing and horse-hoeing, are all necessary 
precautions in this climate. When corns are kept 
clean they suffer far less, in a bad harvest, than cropsf 
infested with grass and weeds, which are often, in 
our moist atmosphere, with great difficulty saved 
from rotting. 

The want of disseminated knowledge has been 
stated as an obstacle to improvement, and it certainly 
retards the progress of husbandry in this part of Scot- 
land: for, it must be confessed, that the education 
of many of the farmers in this district, is not so per- 
fect as might be expected, considering the important 
situation they hold in the community. Few of them 
are readers of agricultural publications; — there are 
no cheap publications on rural affairs circulated j,—-. 
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aor are there any agricultural libraries. Forty years 
ago, a learned and intelligent gentleman who has been 
already alluded to/ published and circulated some 
small tracts on the management of hay and com har- 
vest, with some hints on spring labour; and there 
is no doubt that his publications awakened the atten- 
tion of the farmer to new plans for overcoming the 
difficulties which occur in a bad season, plans which 
experience has since approved. But agriculture 
in this district, although deriving benefit from those 
valuable and important hints, has advanced chiefly 
from the farmer profiting by the example of those 
around him, and from accommodating the successful 
plans of others to his own particular situation, incit- 
ed by just views of private interest. — The dissemi- 
nation of cheap and useful publications might cer- 
tainly produce good effects. 

% The R^v iohn Warner, miaiiur of KUbarchaiu 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 



SECTION I. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

1. HERE are no societies in this county instituted for 
the purpose of discussing agricukural subjects. The 
Kilbarchan farmers' society, established more than 
forty years ago, was intended for charitable purposes; 
and to that society the minister of the parish addressed 
some of the short essays on agricultural subjects, al- 
luded to in the preceding page. Those essays contain- 
ed most useful hints and observations suited to the cli- 
mate, and to the customs of the persons to whom they 
were addressed. In the course of those little tracts, 
the enlightened and benevolent author recommends 
to the society the " canvassing and examining*' 
subjects of farming, recording beneficial practices, 
and employing part of their funds in encouraging 
persons who had successfully exerted their ingenu- 
ity, prudence and activity, in the affairs of husbandry. 
Those funds, he observes, would not be misapplied, 
were some part of them allotted annually to encour- 
age ingenuity and experiment, and to propagate the 
knowledge requisite to farming. By these means, 
misfortunes which arise from ignorance, and mis- 
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management might be guarded against, and fanners 
enabled, by their skill and activity, to secure, their 
future independance and ease. It is probable this 
society was productive of considerable advantage in 
discovering or diflfusing the knowledge of useful 
practices in husbandry; but for many years it has 
been merely a society for charitable purposes. 

In Erskine, Inchinnan and some of the adjoining 
parishes, a number of farmers have associated and 
formed a club for improving the breed of cattle, and 
promoting good ploughing, by bestowing premiums 
on the successful competitors at shews of cattle and 
ploughing matches. This is a most useful institution; 
it has been attended with beneficial eflfects, and is 
highly deserving of countenance and encouragement. 
The ploughing matches have excited farmers and 
their servants to improve their horses and their im- 
plements, and to perform their work with care and 
accuracy. 



SECTION II. PROVINCIAL TBRMS. 

The Scots dialect, as spoken in this county, is in 
every respect similar to the dialect in Ayrshire, Dum- 
bartonshire and Lanarkshire; with this difference, that 
the Gaelic accent, in consequence of a great admix- 
ture of the natives of the Western Highlands, is very 
prevalent, particularly in the town of Greenock. 
Dr Young, in the Statistical account of the parish of 
Erskine, which is situated near the centre of this 
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ccmnty, and which may be considered as aflfbrding i 
specimen of the language of this district, has accU- 
Jrately stated its peculiarities in the following words: 

*' The western dialect of the Scots language, 18 
" perhaps no where spoken in greater purity than in 
•* this and the adjoining parishes. The most striking 
peculiarity of that dialect is, a disposition to shorten 
the penult and prolong the last syllable of words, 
** when the structure of them admits of that being 
done. The vowel which is expressed in the penult 
syllable, is, for the most part, the obscure imperfect 
** sound which the English give to the characters 
'* when between two consonants; and the lengthened 
*' vowel of the last syllable is, very often, the English 
" sound of a in the word part The penult is pro* 
*' nounced with the acute accent, or rising inflectioti 
*' of the voice, and the last syllable with the invert- 
ed, or falling and rising circumflex. The intervals 
between the extremes of gravity and acuteness of 
" tone, are often considerable.*' 

The names of many places and of several streams 
seem to be of Celtic origin; such as Calder, ^//Pa- 
trick, Gourock, GlenifFer, Craigenfeoch, Auchen- 
ames, Auchencloich, Auchenbathie, Inchinnan, Bar, 
&c. A great number of names are English com- 
pounds, as Neilstoun, Newton, Longtown, Craigton, 
Long-haugh, &c. We recognize the residence, or 
burial place, of some of our Scotish saints in the names 
Kilbarchan, Kilmalcolm, Killallan: and perhaps a 
vestige of the ancient British language in Cardonald, 
the name of an old family seat of the Stewarts, in the 
parish of Paisley, now the property of Lord Blantyre. 

2 Y 
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As it is well known that ancient proprietors assumed 
simames from their land ; we have, of course, in this 
county the simames of Houstoun, Caldwell, Ralston, 
Pollock, Porterfield, &c. The lands of Erskine, 
Whiteford, and perhaps some others, gave names to 
respectable families, who now, however, have no 
property in this county. 



CONCLUSION. 

From what has been said in this report, it will have 
appeared, that the prosperity of the county of Ren- 
frew has been rapidly advancing. '' Industry is, at 
•' all times, a pleasing spectacle. What more de- 
** lightful than to see our provinces covered with 
•* com, and our ports crowded with vessels ? What 
*' more admirable than the product$ of human ingenu- 
" ity ; magnificent buildings, plentiful markets, im- 
** mense cities?" * The county now surveyed exhibits 
a specimen of the effects of the exertions of art and 
industry which must be gratifying to every reader: 
and we have good ground to indulge the expectation 
that future enquirers will have it in their power to re- 
cord many farther important improvements, which 
the enlightened views of its inhabitants may prosecute 
and accomplish. 

It is presumed it will be agreeable to the reader to 
see the various particulars detailed at length in the 
preceding pages, brought into one view in the fol- 
lowing table: 

a Enquirer, 
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TABLE I. 



CONTAINING A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COUNTY 

OF RENFREW. 



Extent in square miles, 241 

— — — in English acres, 154,182 

' I in Scots acres,., 122,646 

Horses, see note (aj) 2,234 

Cattle, young and old, about {a) 10,000 

Sheep, about (a)... , 10,000 

Value of live stock, about (a) ^185,000 

Valued rent, Scots, -..•. *g69,I72 1 

Real rent in 1795, exclusive of houses, 

Ster £61 fiOO 

Real rent in 1811, exclusive of houses, 

Ster ^126,000 

Proprietors from ^100 to ^6232 Scots 

of valued rent> ..• 81 

Proprietors from £]0 to ^^JOO Scots....... 269 

Small do or feuars under £\0 Scots, 100 

Inhabitants in 1755, 26,645 

in 1791-5, 62,245 

in 1801^ o.. 78,056 



^mmmi'^^fm^mm 
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Inhabitants in 1811, 91,624 

Number of seamen in i 81 1 »•••...••• 4^983 



96,607 

Increase from 1 755 to 1 8 1 1 , being 56 years, 69,962 
Inhabiting towns and villages,.*. ••• 73,317 

— — the country,.^ 19,307 

Seamen, .^.•.•.^* 4,983 



-. 96,607 

Inhabitants in 1 8 1 1 to exery sqiwe mile, (6) 400| 
English acres to each inhaUtant, (&).......••..... l| 

Public revenue from customs, ex- 
cise, &c. yearly, (r) ^1,250,000. 

Revenues from turnpike roads, (f/). ^16,000 

$ums borrowed for roads and bridges, if 11 0,000 
Sums expended on docks and harbours, 
inland-navigations, new roads and bridg- 
es during the last five years, (e)......* ^215,00<> 

Yearly revenue from docks and har- 
bours of Greenock and Port- 
Glasgow,.... .,......., ..^ a^6,7Sl 3 ft 

Registered ships and vessels belong- 
ing to Greenock and Port-Glasgow, 538 67,859 
Vessels arriving at Glasgow, Gjeen- 

ock and Port- Glasgow, in one year, 3808 226,837 
Value of imports of grain into Clyde 

yearly, (/)..._ ...., ^ ^397,000 

Cotton wool imported in one year, lb 10,482,541 
Duties collected from that article, a£ 105,450 14 1 

Number of mills for cotton spinning,., 41 

Present value of cotton yarn annually 

^un, (y }.. .,...,. ^€630,000 
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dumber or looins,,,.,..^ •••••f**..*****.******.*^ 7)500 

Number of bleachfields,.^^...^.^..^^..^.. 66 

Ministers* stipends,^^....^^^.^..^^.^ s^6S61 IS lO 

Average to each minister yearly, ^289 3 4r 

Capital stock of poors funds^— ...^ j^2951 O O 

Annual income of the poors*. • Ji7895 8 2 

Average to each,^.^^....*^^^^..^.^....,.....** jf 4 19 11 

Sums annually distributed to the pocur and 
bestowed on Infirmaries, Hospitals and 
Charitable institutions,^...^.^........^^^^. i€l4,00Q 

Scholars at public and private schools 
in great towns, and at private 
schools in country parishes, (g*) TfiOQ^ 
Scholars at parochial schools in the 

country, {^^j —<tw»#»»4* ——♦»»•♦>• — ■ >»••— — » ^.^m 



774a 

Salaries of schoolmasters of these pa- 
rochial schools, {g\.^.^.^^.^^^ £26& 4 54. 
Their other emoluments, (^g)^.^....^ £440 O O 
Average income of each parish school- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING STATISTICAL 

TABLE. 

The foregoing table has been constructed from the 
various facts detailed in this report, and though great 
attention has been bestowed upon it, still there may 
be defects which it is almost impossible to remedy. 
The following remarks are to be attended to: 

(fl) The live stock in the county of Renfrew is not 
precisely known, nor can its value be easily ascertained. 
Tlie number of horses is taken from the account of 
assessed taxes, but it is probable that it is consider- 
ably below the truth. The number of cattle and 
of sheep not having been given in the Statistical 
accounts of the county, even sums are here put 
down. 

(b) In calculating the number of inhabitants to every 
square -mile, and the number of acres to each inhabi- 
tant, the seamen belonging to this county are taken 
into account. The result is, that the degree of popu- 
lation in the counties of Renfrew and Edinburgh is 
nearly equal; and these are the counties of Scotland 
by far the ^most populous in proportion to their ex- 
tent. The calculation does not proceed on the sup- 
position that the whole is to be confined to the lands 
in cultivation, which would have given a far higher 
result, but is applied to the whole of the county, in- 
cluding extensive uninhabited tracts. 

(c) The public revenue collected within the county, 
has been stated in this report at ^1,162,301. To 
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this there may be added the sum arising from the dis- 
tribution of stamps, and a farther militia assessment 
of one shilling in the pound on assessed taxes; so 
that the total revenue may be stated at near one mil- 
lion and a quarter per annum. 

(f/) The yearly revenues from toll bars have beeii 
stated in this report at ^10,300, but for the year 
commencing May 1812 there has been a considerable 
mcrease of revenue on the different roads. The toll 
on Inchinnan bridge has been let at ^1215; and, 
as there is now (1812) the prospect that the ex- 
emption in favour of mail coaches will be discon- 
tinued, the amount of tolls may be estimated at 
£l6fiOO. 

(e) The sums expended on new roads and other 
public works in RenfrewsiJiire during the last five 
years, are; 

Paisley canal, ^90,000 

J)ocks and harbour of Greenock, ^50,000 

Do. do. of Port. Glasgow, ^10,000 

Inchinnan bridge, j^l8,000 

Loch-Libo road from Glasgow to Irvine, ^15,000 
Roads from Greenock to Kelly-bridge, ... 5^1 2,000 

Improvements on other roads, a&lo,000 

Deepening the river Clyde, a?10,000 



^215,000 



(f) The total value of the imports of the county, of 
its manufactured produce and of its agricultural pro- 
duce, it is not easy to ascertain. The value of the 
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grain imported may be accurately determined. The 
present value of cotton yam span at the mills in this 
shire has been calculated from communications made 
by the gentlemen concerned in that manufiaicture. 
The results are given in the table* But the amount 
in money, of the various products of manufactures 
so diversified and extended, and of a commerce of 
such magnitude, is almost impossible to be determin- 
ed with any degree of precision. 

{g) The public^ or established schools in great towns 
have been mentioned in this report. It must be ob- 
served that, not only in the great towns, but in al<- 
most every country parish, there are many schools 
besides the established or parochial school, and that 
the probable number of scholars may be 7000. The 
particulars regarding the parochial schools in coim-* 
try parishes are as follow: 



Namber of scholars and emolumem * of pansh 
schoolmasters, in the year 1813. 



PirishcB. 


No. of 
ichollr,. 


Schoolmat- 
t„; .,,„,. 


T.,Jr»rl,| 


£., s.\d. 


^. 


S. 


d. 


Cathcart 

Eaglesham, 

Eastwood, — 

Erskine 

Houstoun 

Inchinnan 

Innerfclp 

Kilbarchan,... 
Kilmalcolm,... 
Lochwinnoch, 

Mearns 

Neilston, 

Renfrew, 


60 
75 
70 
65 
40 
40 
35 
80 
40 
55 
30 
70 
80 


20 
19 
18 
22 
22 
16 

22 
22 
22 
16 
22 
37 






i 

4 
IS 

11 

4 
4 
4 

'! 






Si 

si 
* 
n 

Si 
Si 

f 

Si 



56 
64 
60 
62 
46 
40 
26 
70 
46 
53 
34 
64 
85 





O 


















o 
o 
o 
o 








740 


266 


4 


si 


706 



The following table shews the population of Ae 
counties of Scotland at four different periods, and the 
area in square nulee, with the number of inhabitants 
for each square mile in 1811; and from it the reader 
■will be enabled to compare the progressive rises in 
the population of each county. 



» T)m cmolumeiiu uue from feea piid by thcichohn. 
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A similar table given by Mr Chalmers in his Ca- 
ledonia, vol. ii. differs in some instances from the 
above; this chiefly arises from the present table being 
brought down to 1 8 1 1 . 



NOBLEMEN, FREEHOLDERS^ COMMISSIONERS OF 
SUPPLY, AND JUSTICES OF PEACE OF RENFREW- 
SHIRE. 

Those who have superiority onh/^ are marked m 
Italics; Commissioners of Supply, named in the act 
1808, are marked Com/; and Justices of Feace, 
J.R 

J^Qhlemeru, 

Marquis of Abercom. 
Earl of Eglinton. 
Earl of Glasgow. 
Lord Viscount Cathcart. 
Lord Blantyre. 
Lord Belhaven* 
Lord Douglas. 

Their eldest sons are named in the act 1 808 as Qm* 
mssioners of Supply^ and are; 

The Right Honourable James Lord Paisley., 
The Right Honourable Lord Montgomerie., 
The Right Honourable Lord Boyle». 
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The Honourable William Shaw Cathcart. 
The Honourable Robert Hamilton. 
The Honourable Archibald Douglas. 

Freeholders. 

Sir J, Shaw Stewart of Greenock, Bart. Com/ J, P. 
John Crawford of AvchenameSj J. P. 
George Houstoun of Johnstone, Com/ J. P. 
Malcolm Fleming of Barrochan, Com/ !• P. 
Gavin Ralston xf Ralston^ Com/ J. P. 
Thomas Brisbane of Brisbane^ Com/ 
Peter Mt^doch^ Merchant Glasgow. h 
David Stewarty fV. S. 
James Dunlop of Househill, Com/ J. P. 
William Mure of Caldwell, Com/ J. P. 
William Maxwell of Bradieland, Com."" J. P^ 
Archibald Speirs of Elderslie, Com/ J. P. 
Peter Speirs ofCulcreuch^ Com/ 
John How of Damtown, J. P. 
Duncan Darroch of Gourock, Com/ J. P. 
Boyd Alexander of Southbar, Com/ J, P. 
James Mure^ Counsellor at Law. 
John Boyes of WellhalL 

Sir J. Maxwell of Nether PoUok, Bart. Com/ J. P. 
William Blair ofBlairj Com/ J. P. 
Jaities Hamilton of Holmhead, Com/ J. P. 
Robert Fulton of Hartfield, Com/ J. P. 
H.^ Arch.^ Campbell younger of&vccoih^ Com.' J. P. 
John Cunningham of Craigends, Com.' J. P. 
George Brown of Capelrig, fiar (Com*' J. P.) in 
9Jb$ence of Gavin Ralston the Life-renter. 
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Alexander Porterfield of Porterfield, Com/ J. ?• 

Archibald Campbell of Blythswood, J. P. 

John Mairy Merchant in Glasgow^ Com/ J. P. 

John Maxwell of Dargeval, Com/ J. P. 

James Gemmill, Merchant in Greenock, Com/ J. P. 

George Oswald of Auchincruive, Com/ J. P. 

Arch."^ Campbell, Merch.* in Greenock, Com/ J. P. 

James Lownds of Arthur lee. Com/ J. P. 

Archibald Buchanan of Hillington, Com/ J. P. 

William C. C. Grahame of Gartmore, Com/ J. P. 

Dr John Colquhoun of Torrs, Com/ J. P. 

The Honourable Archibald Douglas. 

William M'lver, Merchant, Liverpool, Com/ 

Archibald Smith of Jordanhill, Com/ 

James Smith younger qfjordanfdll. Com/ 

Lodovic Houston younger of Johnstone, Com/ J, P. 

Robert Wallace of Kelly, Com/ J. P. 

James Maxwell Wallace, Advocate. 

George Yvill, Merchant in Glasgow. 

Walter Logan, Merchant in Glasgow, Cont/ J. P. 

James Murdoch, Merchant in Glasgow. 

Col. Thomas Brisbane younger of Brisbane^ Com/ 

Robert Stewart, Writer Greenock. 

Sir J. S. Heron Mojcwell, Bart. 

Claud Neilson of Ardardan. 

James Buchanan of Northbar, Com.' J. P. 

Dr James Jeffray, Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow^ 

Michael Nicolson of Camock, J. P. 

Michael Stewart of Camock, J. P. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton. 

George James Campbell ofTreesbank. 

William Patrick^ W. S* 
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David Cathcartj Advocate* 

Joseph Stainton of Biggarsfield* 

Andrew Wilson at Deanside. 

William Napier of Blackstoun. 

Claud Alea:ander ofBallochm^le. 

William Belly Merchant in Glasgow, Com/ 

jB. a . Oswald of Auchincndve. 

James Bogle, Merchant in Glasgow. 

John Cunninghame, Advocate. 

William Handy side, W. S. 

Laurence M^DowaU, youngest son of William 

M^DowallqfCastlesemple, Com.^ 
Captain R. Cathcart of the Royal Navy. 
James Buchanan, Jun. Merchant, Glasgow. 
William Wilson, Writer, Glasgow. 

Number on the Roll July 1812, 71. 

Commmissioners of Supply, named in the act 1 808, 
besides those included in the foregoing list. 

John JMaxwell younger of Pollock. 

John Airston of Greenhill, J, ?• 

James Blair of Rashiefield. 

William Brodie of Norvalston. 

Robert Blair of Ladymuir. 

Charles Cunningham of Camcurran, J. P. 

William Cochran of Ladyland, J. P. 

John Craig of Kirkton, J. P. 

Patrick Cochran of Clippens. 

William Caldwell of Gavin. 

William Fleming younger of Barrochan, J. P. 

Robert Fulton younger of Hartfield, J. P. 
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William Fulton of Park, J. P. 
Henry Fulton younger of Park, J. P. 
Alexander Graham of Fereneeze, J. P: 
Alexander Graham of Craigbait. 
Hugh Hutcheson of Southfield. 
Richard Henderson of Middleton. 

■ Hamilton of Garvocks. 
Michael Hyndman of Lunderston. 
Arthur Herbertson of Shaw. 
John Hamilton of Rogerton. 
John Howie of Hazelton and Crofthead. 
James Kibble of Whiteford, J. P. 
William Killoch of Freeland. 
William Lownds yoimger of Arthurlee, J. P. 
William Mure younger of Caldwell, L P. 
Ja.* Maxwell younger of Bradieland & MerkswortL 
William M'Dowall of Castlesemple, J, P. 
John Mair younger of Plantation. 
William M*Dowall in Greenock, J, P, 
James M'Night of Crawfordsburn. 
Robert M'Fie of Langhouse. ^ 

M*Fie younger of Langhouse. 

Thomas Pollock of Fawside, J. P. 

Allan Pollock younger of Fawside. 

Alexander Speirs, Merchant in Kilbarchan, J. P. 

Moses Steven of Polmadie. 

Robert Thompson of Camphill. 

Robert Wilson of Bowfield, 

Johix Wilson of Thornly, J. P. 
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Justices of ffte Peace^ besides Oiase in Hieforegmng 

lists. 

Andrew Anderson, Greenock. 

James Anderson, Greenock* 

James Adam of Bumfoot* 

Thomas Bissland, Greenock. 

Herbert Buchanan of Arden. 

Robert Barclay, Paisley. 

Humphry Barbour, Kilbarchan. 

William Clark, Johnstone. 

Jdhn Crawford, Merchant, Port*Glasgow. 

John Cunningham, Merchant, Port-Glasgow. 

Alexander Dunlop, Greenock. 

Patrick Dougald, Port-Glasgow. 

Ardnbdd Falcona*, Port- Glasgow. 

Gliomas M^Night of Ratho and Cartsbum* 

William M^Kerrel of Hillhonse* 

William Napier of Milliken. 

John Orr, Paisley. 

John Pollock in Maxwelltown. 

Robert Pollock of Walton. 

Robert Houstoun Rae of Little Govan. 

James Robertson, Greenock. 

Stephen Rowan, Port-Glasgow. 

William Stewart, Paisley. 

John Smith Wilson of Broom. 

Nathan Wilson, Greenock. 
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Justices tf Peace ex qffieio. 

The SheriflF Depute of the County. 

The SheriflF Substitute^ 

The Provost and two Baillies of Renfrew. 

The three Baillies of Paisley. 

The two Baillies of Greenock. 

The two Baillies of Port-Glasgow. 

The Baron Baillie of Greenock. 

Note A, see page 4tli. 

Mr Chalrtiers has communicated, that, the only 
compensations in Renfrewshire, which were adjudg- 
ed under the Jurisdiction act, were the following; 

1st, To William, Duke of Montrose, for the 
heritable Jurisdiction of the regality of Damly, 
5^800 sterling. 

2d, To Alexander, Earl of Eglkiton, heritable 
SheriflF of the shire of Renfrew, and heritable Baillie 
t)f the regality of Paisley, ^5000 sterling. 
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Agricultural societies, sJt 

Alum Ore, or Aluminous Schistus, 26 

Manufacture, 27, 277 

Area of Renfrewshire, 2 

Artificiar grasses, no, 167 

Artificers* work,.... 68 

Assessments for ihe poor, • 289 

Atmosphere, 12, 348 

Bark lor Tanners,., U7 

Baron of Renfrew, 4, 54 

Barley, and bear,.,.. ,. 91, 100, 106 

Beans and pease,.,.....-. ib. ib. 

Bees ]56 

Benefit Soeietjes, or Box-clubs, ,. 335 

Black-Cart river, ,. ,.„ „ 34, 

Bleachfields „ —................. 84, 135, 266 

Brake, „ 86 

IBreweries, 237, 265, 276 

Bridewell ., „ „ 335 

Bridges, 184 

Buildings, 59, 61 

Butcher, market,. , ,. 173 

Butter, ,.v...,.„., ,. 89, 145, 168 

Calibages, .„..,.,. „ „., 107 

Callico-printing, , 273 

Calves, ,,..^ 144, 146, 147 

■ ■ --■■ number killed, 173 

Camden's Account of Renfrewshire) 3 

Canals, ,. jsa 

Candles, manufacture of, 237, 233, 263 

Capital, deficiency of,.... 348 

Carse Clay, „ ig 

Cart rivers. Black and White,,. S^, I86 

Carrots, IO7 

Cwts,-,.f.v-. — ..V sft 



INDEX. 

Page; 

Castles and ancient structures,.... -.... 59 

Castlesemple-loch, S6, 131, 142 

Cathcart parish, ■» 78, 275, S20 S4S, 361 

Cattle, 113, 143 

^ , breed of 144 

— — , rearing of,... J46 

, feeding, - •....,....i US, ib. 

, number killed, .-...•.••.,. 173 

Char, - — 36 

Character of farmers, 67 

. ■ ■ of operative weavers,.^ 25ft 

Charity schools,.. •.••... 332 

Cheese, • 143, 145 

Chums, 8ft 

Clergy, their stipends, glebes, &c-m -m.... 7©^ 79 

Climate,— .- ................m. 10, 346 

Clover, red and white, <«........... loO, lio, 167 

Clyde, sahnon fishings of,v- .............f. 30^ ^54 

"■ ' ■ , deepening of,— —-^ *......... gi^ 211, 231 

-, commerce of^—— — ••- ~...*.....^ 210, 233 

Coaches,«»*«*^»»*»^«»**v*** ..•..•......•.•...•-•••••••.^•••*^..;. 280. 

Coal,. • •• • •••- - ...M...M 15^ i'7^ 

' gas, fiactory lighted by,—- ......— 254, 272 

Commerce,—* 203 

., effects of,.— —-•••• -..•?. 283 

Commissioners of Supply, lists of,... * s64 

Commons, moors, mosses, and wastes, 1 4, 122, 139 

Copper-ore,- - * - • -^ 2ft 

C'^pperas-ore, or pyrites, —•••'? — •••• ^ 25 

■ manufacture,— .^..............^ 281 

G>pse- woods,......' • •• 1 j 6 

\^otta2r2S«. .••..••••••••••"• ••••*••• .•*.•.•••...•......•....—.....•...•.....• 63 

C rton thread, manufacture of, - 248 

' Spinning, 24ft 

-, effects of, — 250, 252 



■ wool imported into Clyde, — 251, 285 

C )V3nants in leases, 71, 81 

Cpvvs, breed of, • m..... ^ 144 
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G0WS9 produce in milk and butter,^**««> •<«• ib. 

— *— , price© of,.o • •• 145 

Crops commonly cultivated^— • lOO 

Customs, duties of, at Greenock, .-...-.« 212 

•, at Port-Glasgow, 220> 
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Dairy management and produce,^- 143, 168, 171 

Diseases,..^ » 12, 345 

Dispensaries at Paisley and Greenock,^*^.. 321, S25 

XMsseminated knowledge,-* • S4& 

Distilleries,... m 146> 264 

Division of Renfrewshire, natural, 7 

" - ^ ' • , ecclesiastical, « .—• fi 

■ ■ ' -i of property,.. ^. 42 

■ ■■ of commons,..*.. • 12& 

' of labour,^ * %.. 257 



Docks and harbour at Greenock,.- ....a...... 21ft 

t ■ • ■' at Port-Glasgow, «— 221 

• — — at Glasgow,.......^.— 21 1» 231 

Draining,..............*^.....^..... 117, 1 3d 

Drill-husbandry, .......«............... 1 01 

Dung,-.........* ..................M 134 

Eaglesham parish, - - -» 78, 317, 343, 361 

Eastwood parish, - - - - 79^ 314^ 343^ 36I 

Education,-- • • ••. 253, S2fi^ 

Elevation above the sea,****""".*-"'""'— •••- ««..^.^..... fi, 

Elkington's mode of draining, •• — 181 

Embainkments, *••—•• ;• • — •• 141 

Entails,-^ — — -• 53j 58, 347 

Erskine parish, •- 78, 320, 343, 36 1 

Estates and their management,— ^.......r.-.. 37* 

■ i ' classes of,"- - — -•••••• 8& 

belonging formerly to peers,-- — ib. 

i . — at present to peers, 53^^ 



Excise duties at Greenock, 212: 

^. "— at Paisley,- - 265 

-! — ■■ ■ at Eastwood and Cathcart, 276: 

j^xpense and profits, ^...-....^.j.; ..••• g^^^ 

EjKports,'*""*'^-*^'^''*'"-^"" M..-..f.... i....« ji9t^ 



INDEX. 

Fairs,--—- ...: 189 

Fallowing, .- 96, 130 

Fanners, character of, - • 67 

, their profits, 84 

Farms, size of, •— 65 

, union of, 93 

of milk cows, 144 

: — of horses, ,.......- -... 155 

Fences, kind of, - 91 

Ferries, 185, 289 

Fertility of grass lands,— ' 108 

Feu-duties in money and grain, - 55 

Fiar prices of grain, — '•• 161 

Fir, Scots, • 1 1 9 

Fishery, salmon, •< • 30, 284 

. — , herring, 224 

, whale, '. 227 

Flax, 107 

Floods, • 35 

Fogs, • ••'• 12 

Food, ^ • 172 

Foot paths, • 188 

Fossils, 29 

Founderies for casting iron, •••• 237, 266 

Freeholders," ;••• 39, 53, S6S 

Freestone, 28, 185 

Frost, 12 

Fuel,. • ^ 174 

Gaelic language, schools and chapels, 333, 345, 353 

Gardens and orchards,- 71, 114, 216, 224 

Gas-light, from coal,- 254, 272 

Gates, ^ 94 

Gauze, silk, manufacture of, 242 

— , linen and thread, • •. 240 

Gease, 156 

Glasgow, 33, 208, 211, 227, 231, 351 

Goats, Cashmire, — * 153 

Grain, imports of, m 204 



INDEX. 

Pa|re, 

Gras8, natural, or meadows and pastures, — 108 

, artificial, 110, 167 

Gravel soils, --- 13 

Grazing farms and grass lands, — 65, 113, 171 

Green crops, - 100 

Greenock,. 1-79, 114, 204, 208, 225, 308, 325 

Gryfe river, 35 

Harbours, 2ll, 213, 220, 231 

Harrows, 87 

Harvest, 12, 105 

Hay, - - Ill 

— — , prices of, ^ 167 

Hedges, - - 91 

Herring fishery, 224 

Hills, height of, - - 8 

Hogs, 155, 173 

Horses,- - 154 

Hospital of Paisley, 294 

Houses of proprietors, 59 

of recovery, ---- 322, 325 

' of correction, - 338 

■ for retail of spirits, ib. 

Houstoun parish, 78, 320, 343, 361 

Implements, --- 86 

Imports of grain, 204 

of cotton wool, 251, 285 

'■ — & exports of Greenock & P.-Glasgow, 227 

at Glasgow, 232 

Improvements, 130 

Inchinnan parish, 78, 320, 343, 361 

Inclosing, 90 

, effects on population, 92 

Infirmary of Glasgow, 321 

: — of Greenock, 326 

Innerkip parish, 78, 320, 343, 361 

Iron-founderies, 237, 266 

Iron rail- ways, 188 

Ironstone, 24 

Irrigation, -. 138 



INDEX* 

Jettees, 83, 142 

Johnstone, village of, 269, 307 

Jurisdictions, heritable, &c. 4, 370 

Justices of Peace, lists of, 364 

Kilbarchan parish, 79, 81, 315, S4S, iJ6l 

Kilmalcolm parish, 78, 320, 343, 361 

Labour, prices of, 158 

Labourers, 157 

, their mode of living, -•- 172 

Laighlands or flat district, 9 

Lakes or lochs, 36 

Larix or larch tree, 118 

Leases, 7U 81 

Lime, 100, 132 

Limestone, 22 

Linen and Linen gauze, 241 

Lochwinnoch parish, 79, 317, 343, 361 

Longevity, 346 

Looms, the number of, --■ 256, 260 

■ - moved by steam engines or water, 256, 273 

Mail coaches, effects of, 180 

Males and females, 344 

Manufactures, 235, 283, 286 

Manures, 132 

Markets, 1 89 

Meadows and pastures, 108 

Meadow-land, and meadow-hay, 112 

Meams parish, 78, 320, 343, 361 

Members of the Scots parliament, - 5 

■ of the British parliam/ for the county, ib, 

• — for the burghs of Renfrew, &c. — 6 

Mills for flour, - 266 

for cotton spinning, - 250 

.. : , mode of lighting them, 253 

— ^-, effects on health & morals, 253 

Minerals, 14 

Ministers stipends, glebes and manses, - 75 

Moors, mosses and commons, 14, 122, 139 

Muslin manufacture,- - 254 
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INDEX. 

Navigation of the Cart, " 34^ 

of the Clyde, 31, 211, 231 

Neilston Parish, 78, ii70, 320, 343, 361 

Oak timber, - - - 117 

bark, 117, 264 

Oats, 100, 104, 105, 204 

Obstacles to improvement, and remedies, 347 

Occupation of jfarms, the mode of, 65 

Orchards and gardens, 71, 114, 216, 224 

Oxen,- k5S, J 73 

Paisley, : 3, 56, 141, 239, 292, 321 

, abbey of, •-- 55, 57, 137, 145, 239, 299 

, forest of, 116 

Paper manufacture, 275 

Parishes, 2 

Paring and burning, - 132 

Pastures, 95, 108, 113 

Pease and beans,-- - iOO, 105 

Peat moss as manure, - 135 

as fuel, 174 

Pearls, 34 

Peers, 39, 53^ 364 

Pheasants, - 121 

Pigeons, 156 

Plantations, — - 117 

Ploughs,---- ----- 8S 

Ploughing matches, ^^ 95, 352 

early, - 95, 349 

Poaching, - 144, 349 

Poor, ------- - 288 

Poor rates, or assessments, 80 

Population, 339 

— : — :^^ effects of inclosing on, 90 

Popish chapel, -- 260 

Port-Glasgow, 114, 205, 217, 236, 312 

Post office, 213, 221 238, 268, 271 

Potatoe culture, 101 

, effects of pulling blossoms from, 10^ 

■!■■ II ■ , quantity of produce from, — - --.-,.. lofe. 
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INDEX. 

Poultry, 156 

Printing of linen and cottons, - 273 

Produce, kinds & quantities of, 104, 106, 111, 144 

Profit and expense on farming, --- 84 

Property, state of. 37 

, changes of, 39, 41 , 53 

, value of, 216, 223, 272 

Proprietors, number of, 41 

-, resident and non-resident, • 53 

, entailed, ib. 

Provincial terms, 352 

Provisions, prices of, 160 

Queys, ■- 145, 171 

Rabbits, - 156 

Rag- wort, - -- 136 

Rain,-- — — - - -• 10 

Reaping, - 105 

Renfrew, barony or county of, --- 1 

I , Camden's account of, --- 3 

, royal burgh of, 1,15,56, 129, 237, 317 

— , ferry of, 1€5, 289 

Rental of Renfrewshire, 88 

Rents, «9, 90, 216, 224, 272 

Repairs, -- 61 

Reservoirs, 35^ 124 

Revenues, public, - - 285 

.^-- from docks and harbours, - -- 214, 221 

'- of towns, 2i4, 222, 238, 271 

Ridges, -- 95 

Rivers, 30, 186, 211 

Roads, -- 176 

Koller, 86 

Rope works, - 236 

Rotation of crops, 83, 97, 100 

Run-rig, 128 

Ruta-baga, -- - 107 

Ryegrass, 100, 110, 167 

Sail-cloth manufactory, 236 

Salmon fishing, " 30, 234 
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Sand or gravel soil, 1^ 

Schools, 329 

Schoolmasters* salaries, 72, 330f 361 

Seamen, 284, 340 

Sea weed, 136 

Servants, ^^7 

Sheep, 147, 173 

Ship-building, 237 

Ships and vessels, 210, 219, 231, 233, 284 

Silk-gauze manufacture, 242 

Skinners, 276 

Soap tnaking, "237, 238, 263 

Soaper's waste, 134 

Societies, agricultural, 35 1 

-, friendly, or box clubs, " 335 

Soils, 13 

Soot, 134 

Spirituous liquors, houses for retailing, 338 

Statute labour, or road- money, 132 

Stipends of ministers, 1^9 78 

Stirks and queys, 145, 171 

Straw, price of, 168 

Sugar boiling, • 236 

Surface, 7 

Swans, 36 

Tanners' bark, 117, 264, 271 

Tan works, - 237, 264 

Tape manufacture, 262 

Tares, " 100 

Taxes, assessed, ' 282 

,- on property, 85^ 282 

on building materials, 63 

Tenures under the King, the Prince, Burghs, &c. 54 

burgage at Paisley, 56, 261 

Thrashing machines, "" 88 

Thread manufacture, 244 

Tillage, 95 

Till bottom, 13 

Timber yards, ^' " 2«7 



INDEX* 

Tithes or tiends, * 72 

Tonnage dues,amountof, 33, 186,209,21 1,219, 231 

Towns and villages 3, 34-i 

— — , their revenues, 2 . 4, i:22, 238, 27 1 

Trees, growth of, Ii7, 121 

Turkeys, J56 

Turnips, lOO, i07 

Valuation, or valued rent, • 37 

Value of property, 216, 223, 272 

Wages of hbourers and farm servants. *... 1,57 

' of persons at cotton mills, • 251 

■ of persons at printficlds, 275 

— — — of persons at bkachfiLlds, 267 

. of weavers, 258 

Warehouses at Greenock,. 2i6 

Wastes, commons^ and mosses, 14, 122, 139 

Water 30 

Watering, , 138 

Weeding, 1 S6 

XVeights and measures, • ISO 

Whale fishing, m 227 

Wheat 100, j06, 164, 204 

Whinstone^ 13, 28 

Winds, prevailing, 10 

Winnowing machine, 87 

Woods and plantations, 116 

Wool, ' 153 

Woollen rags as a manure lS4j 

Toung cattle, ...•••• 145> 17 1 
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